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ORE than half a century—thru three 
| depressions—York has maintained a 
high place in the fine instrument field. 


Never has the York aim been to build 
MORE Band Instruments. Rather, it has 
been to build BETTER Band Instruments 
—and to win the favor and patronage of 
America’s most discriminating performers 
purely on a basis of Superior Performance. 


Today—as never before—“Yorks” ap- 
peal particularly to those performers who 
would gladly pay a premium for superior- 
ity—but who are happily surprised to find 





their ideal in York at a nominal price. 


Interesting, convincing literature and 
teaching helps on request. Write today. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS Since 1882 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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sy BRIDGMAN'S 
VI; 


=—= BASIC SONGS 
FOR MALE VOICES 


By William C. Bridgman, High School of Commerce, New York 
A Cappella Edition, 320 pp. $1.56 — Accompanied Edition, 501 pp. $3.00 


A collection of virile, interesting, richly human, artistically 
appealing songs that boys and young men love to sing. 


AL the melodies lie within the easy range of the average 
male voice and are so arranged that every song may be sung as a unison 
song. 


Tue melodies have been distributed in such a manner that 
sometimes the tenor carries the air, sometimes the baritone and some- 
times the bass. Larger sized notes designate the leading voice. Harmonies 
frequently enrich the color. The book covers a wide range—folk songs, 
patriotic songs, spirituals, ballads, college songs, hymns, etc. 


BURNS’ 


COME AND SING 


By Samuel T. Burns, Professor of School Music, Indiana University, 
formerly State Director of Music, Louisiana 


Illustrated in Four Colors $0.96 


A wide experience in teaching and supervisory music in 
ungraded and partially graded schools has enabled Mr. Burns to satisfy 
their particular needs and difficulties in this compilation of songs. 


Some of these 154 songs are new, others are old-time 
favorites. All have true musical quality and all combine to create a 
spontaneous spirit of music and a love of singing. Four full page, four- 
color reproductions of famous paintings add their richness to the book. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 
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THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Northnestern Universi ty 


SUMMER SESSION e JUNE 17 TO JULY 28, 1939 


MUSICIANS have found the summer sessions at Northwestern highly profit- 
able because of the unusual opportunity to associate themselves with teachers 
widely known as active specialists in some phase of music. The teachers may 
be class directors or fellow-students, for most of the summer students are pro- 


fessional musicians. 


They come from all parts of the country and learn much 


summer the faculty will include: 


Theory and Composition 


Albert Noelte 
David Van Vactor 
Melville Smith 
Theodore Lams 
Chester Shockley 


Musicology 
Felix Borowski 
Karl Eschman 
Lloyd Loar 
Ruth Wyatt 


John Cavanna 


Choral Conducting 


Hugh Ross 
Noble Cain 


Instrumental Conducting 
Glenn C. Bainum 
Mark H. Hindsley 
Charles B. Righter 
Captain J. J. Gagnier 


Church Music 
Oliver S. Beltz 


from each other in the exchange of ideas and experiences. 


For the coming 


Music Education 
John W. Beattie 
Herman Smith 
Anne Pierce 
Traugott Rohner 
Ida Bach 
George Waln 
Alice Magnusson 
Josephine Wolverton 


Harriet Hester 


Horace Whitehouse 


Harold Bachman 





Henry Overly George Dasch Harriette Kisch 


A pplied Music 
The entire staff of instructors, including several from 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, will be available. 
TO 550 


REGISTRATION LIMITED 


address the Registrar, 1822 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 


For Bulletin, 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Ernest Hutcheson, President 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


GEORGE A. WEDGE, Director 


July 5th to August 11, 1939 




















171621 ONE-WEEK FORUM COURSES jJit%, 


A comprehensive program covering the important phases of music education 
for private and school music teachers will be given in two one-week sessions 
by instructors of the Summer School and outstanding guest speakers. 








REPERTOIRE CLASSES 
Interpretation, Methods, and Materials 


Piano ........ . . . . GUY MAIER 
| Singing ..... . . . CHARLES HACKETT 
| Violin ..... . . . . LOUIS PERSINGER 


| 

| CONDUCTING, ORCHESTRATION, EDUCATIONAL COURSES 
| 
| 


| OSCAR ANDERSON FERDE GROFE JANET SCHENCK 

| LOUIS BOSTELMANN #£ROY HARRIS GEORGE WEDGE 

1 GEORGE GARTLAN IRVING KOLODIN PETER WILHOUSKY 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


| GROUP METHODS 


Piano ....... . . . . BERNICE FROST 
Voice ..... . . . . BERNARD TAYLOR 


| 
Violin . . .. .. .. . SAMUEL GARDNER 














| 
| 
| 
i Courses in accompanying, ensemble, broadcasting, composition, modern music, mem- 
orization, operatic repertoire, public school music, staging of operettas, theory, private 
instrumental and vocal instruction, etc., leading to diploma, teacher's certificate, and 
| Bachelor of Science and Master of Science degrees in music. 


Catalogue sent upon request 





120 CLAREMONT AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


i te hl 
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News Notes gu: 
Chicago All-City Music Festival. De- N 
tails concerning the first all-city music * * 
festival of the Chicago Public High 
Schools, to be held on the evenings of 
March 28-30 at the International Am- 
phitheatre in .Chicago, have been an- 
nounced in a recent bulletin issued by 
the Chicago Board of Education. All 


music organizations, instrumental and 
choral, and all high schools in the city, b 


as well as various local school conduc- 
tors, will be represented in the festival. 

T. ROBIN MacLACHLAN 
and MICHAEL AARON 


This will include all bands and orches- 
tras, and all choruses which participated 
in the choral competitions this year. 
It is estimated that 10,000 children 
will participate in the festival. The 
selections used for the festival will These two music educators need no introduction to 
be those which appeared on the contest teachers of piano. Their years of actual experience 
list as published in Chicago High School in teaching small, medium and large children, to- 
Bulletins No. 35 and No. 104. Schools gether with their natural ability to write tuneful tech- 
which were not entered in the competi- nical material assures the teacher and student of 
tions may participate in the festival by interest and progress with each lesson. 
sending a written request to the Direc- 
tor of Music, Helen Howe, Room 460, 
Board of Education, 228 North LaSalle 
Street, and by signifying that they have 
the necessary music and are preparing 
the required selections as outlined in 
Bulletin No. 104. Funds derived from 
the festival, at which approximately 
three thousand students are expected to 
perform each evening, are to be given 
to the School Children’s Aid Society. 
Tickets are available at twenty-five 
cents for each evening at the office of 


As specialists in the publication of piano teaching 
material ScHroepER & GUNTHER, INC., recognize the 
MacLacHLaANn-Aaron Prano Course as the greatest 
forward step in a century. 


BOOK | Now Ready 
Price 75 Cents 








TEN IMPORTANT 
FEATURES OF THE COURSE 











the Director of Music (see address given | . a 

palit | ° CLEAR Charts Finger Gymnastics 
Eighth Annual Conference of Teachers Notation Drills Ear Training 

and Supervisors of Music, sponsored by | e CONCISE Rhythmic Drills | Transposition 

the University of Iowa, was held at Ph e . a 

Iowa City on February 16-18. The con- | e THOROUGH IN PEDAGOGY rasing Sight Reading 

ference program included concerts and | Scales and Variety of Melodi- 

le strations by bands, rchestras, | - ° 

demonstrations by ands, orchestras e TEEMING WITH MELODY Arpeggios ous Material 


and choruses in addition to vocal and 
instrumental solo and small ensemble 
presentations, laboratory demonstra- 1 Comprehensizv Nenu eae . r* . 
; ; a M . d nprehensive Descriptive Folde ? p ee 

tions, and discussions of teaching and p ‘ pte Folder Will Be Sent on Request. 


organization methods. Numbers from 

the national selective lists for band and 6 EAST 45th STREET 

orchestra contests were played and y INC NEW YORK.N.Y 
bad ’ - . 


choral numbers suitable for use in con- 
certs and contests were sung. 

Special features of the conference 
were two concerts by the St. Louis " nae , 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EpucaTors JOURNAL 
Viadimir Golschmann, and the clinical |} 
rehearsals of the Supervisors Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus, under the direc- 
tion of distinguished guest conductors. FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 
The University Band, conducted by 

















Charles B. Righter, and the University THE SA THE S.S.A 
Chorus, conducted by Herald I. Stark, en Ay 
appeared in a joint public concert on REPERTORY REPERTORY 
Saturday afternoon, February 18, and on | oO-P OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
Saturday evening, the University Sym- | very 4 RAs: fof CHORALS FOR TREBLE 
phony Orchestra presented a concert, | LOW TREBLE VOICES VOICES 
with Philip Greeley Clapp as conductor. Ananged by Christopher O'Hare omen yy O'Hare 
cen 


Several of the music organizations in Price 60 cents 


the state which held luncheon meetings 


in connection with the conference were THE S.A.B. THE T.T.B. 





the Iowa Music Educators Association, 

which has been recently organized (see REPERTORY REPERTORY 

page 71 of February, 1939 Journal), | OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 

Southeastern Iowa Bandmasters Associ- | Cae acd, MIXED vetteteae MALE 

ation, and Nor aster ya Vocal As- . 

ce Rent ortheastern Iowa Vocal As | Ananged by Christopher O'Hare Arranged by Christopher O'Hare 

. Price 60 cents Price 60 cents 
Detroit Instrumental Music Teachers _ 

Clinic was held at Wayne University on | ST 

February 16, 17 and 18. The clinic was | Book INEXPENSIVE— AUTHENTIC—INTERE: TING t 

s g “ Soe P > - a jooks elp solve your music probiem in e mome fn e. c en 

or - > pe aan in codpera of material, some original and others selected from the Works of Masters, Re | you to meet the 
with the Music Department of the emergency of practically any special occasion. Proper voice range throughout. The maximum effect 

Detroit Public Schools. Merle Isaac, with the minimum of difficulty. Examine these books, send for approval copies or descriptive circular. 

—— conducted a three-day string Send for our complete catalog of choral music 

clinic. For the clinic there was also | 

organized a one hundred piece band, | ,WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 

which was conducted and drilled by the | Outstanding works the Masters: Beethoven—Mozert—Corelli—Tartini—Schubert—Schuman 

band directors in the Detroit area. A | Dvorak — AAR. ER ~~ Korsakof — Godard — Thomes — Glock — Volkmenn 

‘ | —Boccherini—Elgar—Lemare—Fibich—Our complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 


dinner was given for the band directors be sent upon request. Send for it. 


on Thursday, February 16, f hich | 
Fowler Smith, director of eshh po oe KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. zs 


troit, was chairman. 
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1867 . 72nd Anniversary Year - 1939 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks —June 19 to July 29 
Karl W. Gehrkens 


A. B., A. M., Professor of School Music, Oberlin College, Oberlin Ohio, is one 
of the best known men in the field of Music Education; an associate editor of the 
Universal School Music Series, and author of Fundamentals of Music; other pub- 
lished works include Essentials of Conducting, a standard text known everywhere, 
Music in the Grade Schools and Music in the Junior High School, al! widely used. 
Professor Gehrkens is a past president of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference, a former member of the National Research Council of Music Education; 
he has written definitions of approximately 12,000 terms relating to musit which 
appear in Webster's New International Dictionary. 


The following courses are offered under Professor Gehrkens this summer: Baton, 
Technic in Conducting, Principles and Methods of High School Music Teaching, 
and the Philosophy and the Psychology of Music Education. ini : ine 





Write for the new Summer catalogue describing complete courses in Music Education and every branch of applied music and theory. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
64 E. Van Buren St. R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager Chicago, Illinois 








1867 - 72nd Anniversary Year - 1939 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


FIRST SESSION—SIX WEEKS SECOND SESSION—FIVE WEEKS 
June 19 to July 29 July 31 to September 2 


Select Guest and Resident Music Education Faculty offers complete curricula in Music Education leading to the 
Degrees Bachelor of Music Education and Master of Music Education. Other nationally known master teachers 
will join the Summer School Faculty offering several complete curricula leading to the Degrees Bachelor of 


Music and Master of Music. 


KARL W. GEHRKENS, High School Methods and Conducting 

|| MARY STRAWN VERNON, Music Education Methods | 
(|| HANS H. ROSENWALD, Musicology, Radio | | 
||} ROSE LUTIGER GANNON, Class Voice Methods | 
CHRISTIAN LYNGBY, Instrumental Methods, Violin and Conducting 
ELEANOR H. BURGESS, Dalcroze Eurythmics Normal Classes 
|] LEROY WETZEL, Light Opera Performance in Schools 

HAROLD KUPPER, Band and Orchestra 

'| FRANKLIN MADSEN, Music Education, Theory 
HELEN CURTIS, Class Piano Methods | 


Write for the new Summer catalogue describing complete courses in Music Education and every branch of applied music and theory 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
64 E. Van Buren St. R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager Chicago, Illinois 
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William Sherman Haynes, founder and 
head of the firm of William S. Haynes 
Company for fifty-one years, passed 
away on Saturday, January 28. Promi- 
nently identified with the music industry 
for many years, Mr. Haynes will be 
missed by his many friends not only in 
Boston but throughout the country. 


Western Wyoming Festival. The fifth 
annual Big Horn Basin Music Festival 
will be held on April 28-29 at Greybull. 
A new feature of the festival this year 
will be the use of an instrumental and 
vocal adjudicator who will give each 
director comments and criticisms on the 
performance of their organizations. Leo 
W. Moody, Scottsbluff, Nebraska, and C. 
V. Ridgely, Billings, Montana, will be 
the adjudicators of the instrumental and 
vocal events, respectively. Officers of 
the Association are: President—Archie 
O. Wheeler, Greybull; Vice-President— 
Keith W. Cox, Basin; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Helen Miller, Greybull; Board 
Members—Merle G. Prugh, Cody, and L. 
Leon Millard, Thermopolis. The mem- 
bers of the Festival Committee are: 
President—Archie O. Wheeler; First 
Past President—Erling J. Logan, Wor- 
land; Second Past President—Ralph A. 
Ericksen, Lovell. 


Folk Arts Committee. Formation of 
a Joint Committee on Folk Arts “to 
explore the folkways of America” by 
coérdinating projects already under way, 
has been announced by Ellen S. Wood- 
ward, assistant administrator of the 
Works Progress Administration at 
Washington, D. C. The purpose of the 
committee will be to bring together for 
use all the oral, popular and traditional 
materials that express ways of living in 
America. B. A. Botkin, director of the 
folklore studies of the Federal Writers’ 
Project of the WPA, is committee chair- 
man. 


Plans for the work include the use of 
recording apparatus by the Federal 
Theatre Project to record folk songs, 
folk tales, and conversations. The ma- 
terial recorded will be used in plays and 
broadcasts. The materials already col- 
lected include legends and folktales, folk 
music, games, dances, rituals and folk 
art. The Archive of American Folksong 
in the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress has placed its facilities at the 
disposal of the committee so that the 
materials can be classified, indexed and 
preserved. 


New England Folk Festival, under the 
auspices of the New England Folk Festi- 
val Association, will be held at Plymouth 
on June 3. This festival is based on the 
development of American folk music and 
is an annual event in New England. 
Beatrice A. Hunt is director of the 1939 
Festival. 


RCA Victor Company announces the 
appointment of Paul C. Richardson as 
head of the newly formed Educational 
Sales Division. Mr. Richardson has been 
with the company for the last three 
years. It will be the function of this 
division to coérdinate and expand the 
sale of the RCA products to educational 
institutions. 


California State - Wide Symphonic 
Band Conference and Concert was held 
on February 23, 24 and 25 at Pomona 
College. The Conference and Concert 
was under the direction of Edwin 
Franko Goldman. William G. Blanchard, 
Pomona College, was in charge of ar- 
rangements. 


Pauline Mattingly, formerly of Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia, has resigned 
as director of music education in the 
Monongalia County Schools to accept a 
position in Washington, D. C. Prior to 
her resignation, Miss Mattingly was 
president of the West Virginia Music 
Educators Association. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


SUMMER 
SESSION 


Institute of Music Education 


Offering a widely diversified program of undergraduate courses 






Exceptional opportunities in Voice; Piano; Organ; String, Wood and Brass Instruments; Music 
are afforded for recreation Appreciation; and Methods. Also Graduate courses in Singers’ Style 
end congenisl companion, and Interpretation; Free Composition; Literature of the Orchestra; 


CipPayneneTe> and Band, Orchestra and Choral Technique. 
ment. Moderate expenses. 


Fill in and mail coupon 

NOW. go a a am 
' THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

State College, Pa. 


Attention: Prof. Richard W. Grant. Director, 
The Institute of Music Education. 


Please send me bulletin of your 1939 Summer Session. 


Name 











EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RayMOND WILSON, Assistant Director 


Courses are offered in all branches cf The Eastman School broadcasts over 
music for the degrees, B.M., M.M., M.A., N. B. C. Saturdays at 11:30 A. M 


and Ph.D. in music. E. S. T. 


Advantages include: university affiliation, 


Because of the endowment by George a 
y E music library of 40,000 volumes, sound 


Eastman expenses are moderate. Finan- proof rooms, 196 practice pianos, 18 or- 


cial aid available for qualified students. gans, etc. 


Due to limited enrollment early registration is advisable. 
Summer Session June 26-July 29 Fall Session Opens September 20 


For catalogues and general information address: 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, New York 
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CHRISTIANSEN GHORAL SCHOOL 


1939 SESSIONS WITH FAMED LEADERS 
@F. Melius Christiansen @ Olaf C. Christiansen @ Carol M. Pitts 
First Session — Los Angeles, California — June 26-July 8 
Second Session — Chambersburg, Pa.— July 30-August 11 
For full particulars, write 


NEIL A. KJOS, Manager 
14 West Lake Street CHICAGO 
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A Select List of Operettas 


WITH POSSIBILITIES OF DANCE INTERPOLATIONS 


For the Young Folks 


Re EE BI oo vce ccccsscasenrenss Henry P. Cross 
fF ee eer Tr TTT ers y Henry P. Cross 
Goldilock and the Bears..............+0: Henry P. Cross 
; ff gt MPP eTTeTTTiTT rT reece Eduardo Marzo 
Happiness Highway.............escceees Nohavec-Clokey 
In a Flower Garden. ......ccccccccccces W. Rhys-Herbert 
FO PGR s os ccecscccssccesosess Eliza McCalmont W oods 
POM BOM. oo ccc cwvcccvseess Eliza McCalmont Woods 
For Adults Each 
O Hara San (In Two Acts)............ Edw. F. Johnston 
Around the World in Ninety Minutes 
CPUS ROE) c cccccvccscveavascocsves H.D. McKinney 
The Bo’sn’s Bride (Two Acts).......... W. Rhys-Herbert 
A Nautical Knot (Two Acts)........... W. Rhys-Herbert 
oo ee) ere W. Rhys-Herbert 


Publications of Character 


80 
.80 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


e=s=3 119 West 40th St. 


New York, N. 


¥. 











When writing to advertisers, please mention The Music EDUCATORS JOURNAL 














MUSIC ENGRAVING 
AnD PRINTING 


Careful Editing @ Attractive Title Designs 
Estimates Given on Printings of Any Size 
Equalling in Quality Famous Schirmer Editions 


GSCHIRM 9 "2 
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The School of Music in cooperation 
with the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Indiana has worked out an 
interesting project in connection with 
the national broadcast of the Indian- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra (Wednes- 
day, 2:00 P. M., C.S.T.). Each week the 
School of Music of the University pre- 
pares interpretative notes on the pro- 
grams to be broadcast, and through the 
Extension Division the notes are dis- 
tributed. The announcement of this 
plan made by S. T. Burns, professor of 
school music at the University, men- 
tions that it is hoped schools through- 
out Indiana will avail themselves of 
these notes, perhaps in their music ap- 
preciation classes. 


Central Pennsylvania’s All-Master 
Band Festival will hold its sessions on 
Susquehanna University’s campus at 


Selinsgrove, Pennsylvania, for the third 
consecutive year on April 27, 28 and 
29. This annual festival brings to- 
gether 150 to 200 high school musicians 
selected from Central Pennsylvania 
high schools who are rehearsed for two 
days prior to the festival concert. 
Ernest Williams will conduct the 1939 
event. Doris Fox of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, will appear as_ trombone 
soloist. Elrose L. Allison, a member of 
the Susquehanna Conservatory of Music 
faculty and director of the Susquehanna 
University Band, is the resident-con- 
ductor of the festival band and or- 
ganizer of the All-Master Band Fes- 
tival. 


National Federation of Music Clubs. 
Announcement of almost daily applica- 
tions for places in the nation-wide 
chorus, which will make its debut in 
Baltimore, May 18, under the auspices 
of the National Federation of Music 
Clubs, is made by John Warren Erb, 
director of the symphonic department 
at New York University, who will con- 
duct the chorus. Dr. Erb warns that a 
policy of “first come, first served” 
must be followed, and that states not 
yet represented which desire to join 
this first chorus of nation-wide propor- 
tions ever presented by the National 
Federation of Music Clubs should get in 
touch with him at once at 43 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Oakland, California, Music Bulletin is 
the official publication of the Music Sec- 
tion of the Oakland Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. Vincent A. Hiden is editor and 
Mrs. Wilma B. Bash is associate editor 
of the Bulletin. On February 15 the Music 
Section sponsored a banquet in honor 
of Will Earhart of Pittsburgh. Officers 
of the Music Section are: President— 
Millard F. Rosenburg; Vice-President— 
Irene E. Balcom; Secretary—Imogene 
Loper; Treasurer—Lolita Peterson. 


National 4-H Music Hour. During 
1939 the 4-H Clubs will sponsor a series 
of broadcasts with the theme, “Stories 
Told by Music.” These broadcasts may 
be heard on the first Saturday of each 
month over a coast-to-coast network of 
the National Broadcasting Company at 
12:30 E.S.T. Descriptive notes relative 
to the composers and compositions for 
the broadcasts may be secured from 
the Extension Division, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Ohio Music Education Association has 
issued a special Bulletin of Information 
containing rules, regulations, required 
music lists, application blanks, dates 
and places for the district and state 
competitions and festivals, as compiled 
by the Competitions Committee. Copies 
of the bulletin are available through 
the chairman of the Committee, Merrill 
Cc. McEwen, State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Husic 


Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 
73rd SUMMER SESSION 
8 weeks’ session—June 19 to August 12 5 weeks’ session—July 10 to August 12 
6 weeks’ session—June 19 to July 29 2 weeks’ session—July 31 to August 12 





FRANK SIMON, Past President of American Bandmasters Association and 
director of nationally famous Armco Broadcasting Band, who will direct the BAND 
DEPARTMENT in a summer course of 6 weeks. Daily rehearsals and weekly 
concerts. This course is accredited, being an integral part of the Music Education 
Department. The course is open to music supervisors and advanced high school 
instrumentalists. Dr. Simon will also give a course in Band Conducting, in which 
Frank Simon student conductors will participate in weekly band concerts. 


BAND FORMATION course—6 weeks, under direction of MERRILL VAN PELT, conductor of the 
University of Cincinnati Band. This course will cover an exposition of maneuvers for the stadium and 
field band, which includes fanfares, entrances, letter formations, designs, stunts and standard military 
movements. The technique of their contrivances and application to specific needs is emphasized. 


SUMMER ORCHESTRA—Under direction of Charles F. Stokes, offering 6 weeks’ course with daily 

















rehearsals. 
COMPLETE SUMMER COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
For students pursuing advanced study and professional training Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers 
For undergraduate students desiring degrees Mus.B. or B.Sc. PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT, in affiliation 
in Public School Music with the University of Cincinnati, under direction of Sarah 
For graduate students working for degrees Mus.M. or M.Ed. Yancey Cline 
SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 
Conducting Clinics—Orchesira, Band and Chorus. Specialized training for students in Public School Music. 
Musicology—For graduate students. 
Write for Summer Bulletin 
Department S Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 





University of Cincinnati 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1939 
Music Education 


THE INTERSESSION 
June 5 — June 17 


THE REGULAR TERMS 
June 19 — July 25 
| JAMES L. MURSELL July 25 — August 26 ALFRED SPOUSE 



























Two Unit Courses: June 20-24, Dr. James M. Mursell of Columbia University, on Psychology of School 
Music Teaching; June 26-30, Alfred Spouse, Director of Music, Rochester, N. Y., public schools, on 
Voice Class Methods of Instruction. Each class meets in the afternoons, carries one semester hour of 
credit for the week, and may be elected by itself or as part of the first term. 





Regular Terms: Faculty in music education includes Dr. Frank C. Biddle, Dr. Thomas Annett, 

Miss Sarah Y. Cline, Miss Helen H. Roberts. Complete programs leading to master’s and bachelor's 
1) degrees, with specialization in music education, conducted jointly by the University and the affiliated 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and College of Music of Cincinnati. 


| 
Special Features: A flexible program, permitting from one to twelve weeks’ study, as desired. Six weeks 
of professional grand opera, in outdoor theater at Zoological Gardens; lectures, recitals, excursions, 
social program. Hill-top campus adjoining mile-long park; dormitories; Student Union; all university ;, 
i} facilities. 
FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 
| 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Problems Become Pleasures 


If you use 
in your classroom— 


THE NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


by 
Walter Damrosch — George H. Gartlan 
Karl W. Gehrkens 
Until one examines the books in this series it is difficult to believe that there 
exists such a wealth of fine song material in school music texts. The editors 
gave special attention to detail in pedagogical development. The fact that we 


constantly receive reorders from places using these books is pretty convincing 
proof of their satisfaction. 


in your assembly— 


by 
George H. Gartlan — George L. Lindsay 
Fowler Smith 
which includes songs suitable for patriotic, devotional and seasonable days 
of the year. Also songs for correlation with literature, geography and history, 
the world of art and songs of home and sentiment. Every phase of child 


training is covered to link the home and the school, and all to the artistic 
accompaniment of good music. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & 
ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 Union Square 
New York City 

















M. E. N. C. YEARBOOK—1938 


$2.50 POSTPAID 
PRICE TO M.E.N.C. MEMBERS $1.75 


(A limited number of the 1938 volume still available.) 








Medford Band Exclusively Buescher 

















Chosen to play for Eastern Conference 


[X 1934 Mr. Ralph I. Schoonmaker became liam D. Revelli of the University of Mich- 


Director of Music for the Medford High igan will conduct the band school. 
Schools of Medford, Massachusetts. Since Mr. Schoonmaker’s personal contribution is 
then musical history has been made. Now largely responsible for Medford’s enviable 
a signal honor climaxes all past accom- record. And the fact that the Medford 


plishments. The Medford band has been band is completely equipped with Buescher 
chosen to serve as a master True Tone Instruments is added 
class for the Eastern Music Ed- assurance of further musical 
ucators Conference. Mr. Wil- triumphs! 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. « Dept. 301 ¢ ELKHART, IND. 
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Radio in the Duluth Public Schools. 
Interesting information has been re- 
ceived in the Journal office from the 
office of H. H. Eelkema, superintendent 
of schools, Duluth, Minnesota, concern- 
ing the educational broadcast program 
in Duluth schools. The local station, 
WEBC, with the permission of the Board 
of Education has connected their station 
with a school auditorium studio set-up. 
This plan provides additional advantages 
in that school programs by greater num- 
bers of pupils can be given direct from 
the school auditorium. It is also pos- 
sible to allow more students, teachers 
and friends to attend the broadcasts, 
thus creating an audience situation. Ann 
Dixon, Duluth, is chairman of the radio 
activities. 

Boh Makovsky is among nineteen per- 
sons who have been named as the 1938 
selections for the Oklahoma Hall of 
Fame by the Oklahoma Memorial Asso- 
ciation. The Memorial Association has 
met annually since 1926 to celebrate 
Oklahoma's birthday, November 16, 1907. 
Each year a committee, members of 
which are not made known to the public, 
selects persons who have distinguished 
themselves for accomplishments and 
service in all lines of endeavor. 


Stephen Collins Foster Memorial Pro- 
gram. The twelfth annual memorial 
program was presented by the University 
of Pittsburgh in the Stephen Collins 
Foster Memorial on Thursday, January 
12, and was the first of the annual pro- 
grams held in the Foster Memorial. The 
1940 memorial program will be presented 
by the Tuesday Musical Club of Pitts- 
burgh. 

Church Music Conference. The seventh 
annual Midwest Conference on Church 
Music was held February 8 at North- 
western University in Evanston, Illinois. 
Leroy E. Wright, Rossiter G. Cole and 
Reverend Philip S. Watters, past presi- 
dent of the Chicago Chapter of the 
Hymn Society of America, were the re- 
spective chairmen of the morning, after- 
noon and evening events. 


Thaddeus P. Giddings Seventieth Birth- 
day was the occasion of a Testimonial 
Ranquet given by his many friends and 
colleagues at the Leamington Hotel in 
Minneapolis on Sunday, February 19. 
There were close to 1,000 people in at- 
tendance to honor this nationally known 
music educator, who is also one of the 
founders of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. An interesting fea- 
ture of the affair was the presentation 
to Mr. Giddings of a purse to be used 
toward the erection of a Minnesota 
Building at National Music Camp, Inter- 
lochen, Michigan. 

American Bandmasters Association. 
At the 1939 meeting of the American 
Bandmasters Association at Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, which concluded as this issue 
went on the press, Peter Buys, Munici- 
pal Band Director, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, was elected president, and Glenn 
Cliffe Bainum, Director of 3ands, 
Northwestern University, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. The 1940 conven- 
tion will be held in Hagerstown, Mary- 
land (dates to be announced). 

The 1939 meeting was especially well 
attended. An honor guest was Chauncey 
A. Weaver of Des Moines, sent as spe- 
cial representative by Joseph N. Weber, 
president, American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. At the Annual Grand Concert 
held March 1, twenty-three A. B. A. 
delegates were guest conductors of the 
Fort Dodge Municipal Band, of which 
Karl King, immediate past president of 
the association, is the founder and di- 
rector. Among the speakers on the 
program were Carieton Stewart, Mason 
City, Gerald Prescott, University of 
Minnesota, and S. E. Mear, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin. 
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“THE WORLD’S GREATEST HOTEL” 


fronts the blue waters of Lake Michigan, on beautiful 
Michigan Boulevard. It is ideally accessible to Chicago’s 
business district; and to that profusion of wonders —indus- 
trial, cultural, educational, and entertainment—for 
which Chicago is so justly famous. . . . The service is 


planned with care and discrimination. 


OTTO K. EITEL 
MANAGING DIRECTOR 
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Fine Material 


for 


COMMENCEMENT 
FESTIVALS, etc. 


in the 


Related Collections 
KEEP ON PLAYING 


30 Books, for All Combinations—Prac- 
tical for Solos, Duets, Trios, Quartets, 
etc., Up to Full Band or Orchestra. 
Edited and Arranged by 
IRVING CHEYETTE 
AND the 
FAMOUS SONG BOOK 


KEEP ON SINGING 


More Than 100 Vocal Gems for Assem.- 
bly “Sings” and Mixed Chorus—Folk 
Tunes, Part Songs and Classics. 
oe 
Two NEW Octavos: 
TWO LITTLE SHOES 
by MANA-ZUCCA 
For Girls’ or Women’s Voices 
and for Mixed Voices 
eo 
NEW Festival March 
OUR GLORIOUS AMERICA 


By KENNETH S. CLARK 
For Cencert Band and Full Orchestra 


Samples of Above Material Sent 


FREE to Teachers 


PAULL-PIONEER MUSIC CORP. 


1657 Broadway. New York City 














—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
ment right fromthe beginning. 

Send today sure .for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 
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RECORD REVIEWS 


PAUL J. WEAVER 





POPULAR MUSIC 


Much has been said and written lately 
about the way certain dance-band 
singers and others of their guild are 
swinging or jazzing folk songs and 
other time-honored tunes. It’s an in- 
teresting subject, on both sides of which 
much can be said. Two recent record- 
ings could well serve as the text for the 
argument: what Patricia Norman does 
to Flow Gently Sweet Afton on Vocalion 
4547, and what Kay Kyser’s orchestra, 
with Ginny Simms singing, does to 
Mighty Lak a Rose on Brunswick 8295. 
A youngster who has no sentimental 
associations with Flow Gently is almost 
sure to think Miss Norman’s version 
pretty swell music; and one wonders if 
the sentimental associations of oldsters 
should be allowed to alter that opinion. 
If the oldsters do object, they should 
forgive Miss Norman this and almost 
anything else for her version of Ol 
Man Mose on the other side of the rec- 
ord. The case of Miss Simms and Mr. 
Kyser is more clear; what they make 
of Mighty Lak a Rose is, in our opinion, 
all to the good; melodically, harmon- 
ically and rhythmically this version of 
the song is a great improvement on the 
original. Of course, the difference be- 
tween the two cases lies in the originals 
themselves; Flow Gently is a very pure 
and perfect example of folk art, while 
Mighty Lak is little more than senti- 
mental slush; Flow Gently will live on 
and on in its pure form; one should not 
be concerned as to whether the other 
does or not. 

There are two other interesting new 
“vocals”. On Brunswick 8282 Mary 
Martin sings, with Eddy Duchin and his 
orchestra, two songs which aren’t much 
in themselves but which become really 
something because of their very clever 
arrangements and their unusually good 
performance. Miss Martin has a voice, 
and knows how to use it. On Brunswick 
8291 Dorothy Lamour (Charlie’s friend 
of the many tone-colors) does an un- 
usually attractive piece of work. 

If you are looking for a very good 
old-fashioned waltz, try Columbia 311-M, 
which is played by Joe Loss and his 
splendid English band. 

If you want the hotter variety, five 
records stand out in the many recent 
Gene Krupa and his orchestra 
perform two of these, on Brunswick 
8289 and 8296; their theme _ song, 
Apurksody, on the latter record, should 
go down in history as the typical illus- 
tration of collected cleverness which 
characterizes the band arrangements of 
this particular moment. The other 
three records recommended in this class 
are Vocalion 4498 by Cab Calloway, Vo- 
ecalion 4598 by Art Shaw, and Brunswick 
8297 by Duke Ellington. 

Of the regular dance records, many 
would be discussed if space permitted. 
Probably the cleverest music in the lot 
is that by Cole Porter (Get Out of 
Town) which Ginny Simms does effec- 
tively on Vocalion 4549. Four of Al 
Donahue’s recordings are splendid: Vo- 
calion 4420, 4476, 4513 and 4596; his 
singing, and that of Paula Kelly, com- 
bined with the fineness of orchestral ar- 
rangements and performance, make 
these records rather exceptional. Three 
of Kay Kyser’s recordings are splendid: 
Brunswick 8295, 8301 and 8303; Kyser’s 
distinctive style is at its best in these. 
Red Norvo’s performance on Brunswick 
8288 is the best he has given us in 
months. And, for a perfectly fascinat- 
ing example of what can be done rhyth- 
mically and harmonically in this style, 
possibly the best record of all is Art 
Shaw's performance of Chant on Vo- 
calion 4539. 


releases. 


OPERATIC EXCERPTS 


Bizet: two arias from Carmen (the 
Habanera and the Chanson Boheme); 
sung by Ninon Vallin, with Andolfi con- 
ducting an un-named orchestra and 
chorus; Columbia P-9152-M. Mme. 
Vallin sings these songs excellently. 
The chorus is very poor. The orchestra 
plays well enough, but sounds dead in 
the recording. 


Gounod: Cavatine from Mireille; and 
Reyer: Esprits Gardiens from Sigurd; 
sung by Georges Thill with Bigot con- 
ducting; Columbia 9147-M. Excellent 
performance and recording. 


Mascagni: Se Franz Dicesse from 
Lodoletta; and Cilea: Lament of Fred- 
erick from L’Arlesiana; sung by Galliano 
Masini; Columbia 9151-M. Mr. Masini 
outdoes the Italians in distorting these 
two pieces inexcusably. 


Wagner: Prize Song from Die Meister- 
singer and Lohengrin’s Narrative from 
Lohengrin; Charles Kullman with Goehr 
conducting; Columbia 9146-M. An ex- 
cellent record, Mr. Kullman’s best to 
date. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


Bach: Sonata No. 2, in D Major, for 
harpsichord and viola da gamba; played 
by Ernst Victor Wolff and Janos Scholz; 
Columbia set X-111. An admirable and 
perfectly balanced performance of a 
very interesting work—not Bach at his 
greatest, however. No better recording 
exists for the purpose of demonstrating 
these two instruments which were so 
important in Bach's own time. 


Beethoven: Quartet in E Flat Major 
for piano and strings; played by E. 
Robert Schmitz and three members of 
the Roth Quartet; Columbia set 348. 
This three-movement work was origi- 


“nally scored (Op. 16) for piano and four 


wind instruments, but is usually heard 
today in Beethoven’s revised version 
which is used in this recording. The 
ensemble performance is excellent, and 
the set a very fine one in every respect. 


Handel: Berenice Minuet; and Purcell: 
Three Dances from The Faery Queen; 
performed by Reginald Jacques conduct- 
ing the Jacques String Orchestra; Co- 
lumbia 69407-D. A splendid performance 
of really great music. The Handel num- 
ber is comparatively unfamiliar in this 
country. Mr. Jacques has arranged the 
three Purcell dances for the string 
group, and has done it skilfully and 
with fine taste. 


ORCHESTRA 


Delibes: Coppelia and Sylvia Ballets; 
played by the London Philharmonic un- 
der Efrem Kurtz; Columbia 69323-D. 
This splendid single record contains two 
short movements from Coppelia, and 
three from Sylvia. 


Deems Taylor: Through the Looking 
Glass, Suite for Orchestra, Op. 12; 
played by the Columbia Symphony un- 
der Howard Barlow; Columbia set 350. 
As attractive and as thoroughly fine as 
any orchestral music by any American 
composer, this suite now fortunately be- 
comes available for widespread use and 
enjoyment. The performance is splendid 
from every standpoint, and the record- 
ing is superior. The booklet, with Mr. 
Taylor’s keen and amusing comments, is 
particularly welcome. One can only 
join the Jabberwock and say “O frab- 
jous day! Callooh! Callay!"” (Someone 
ought to tell Mr. Walt Disney about this 
music.) 

CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY 
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Division 
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Music Store in Dayton, O. 
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Ohio 
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Look for the 
LYON & HEALY HARP 


at the 


Louisville and Detroit Conferences 


This noble instrument will be a landmark 
to guide you to the 


—Ainest Cxhibits of 
7 Jeaching Mitel 


ever assembled by the adept personnel of 
Lyon & Healy’s Educational Division 


Southern Conference Exhibits North Central Conference Ex- 


at Tables 32, 33, 34. hibits at Tables 33, 34, 35, 36. 
HOTEL BROWN HOTEL STATLER 
March 5 to 8, incl. March 19 to 24, incl. 


The advisors at the Lyon & Healy Exhibit tables (see marginal photographs), will 
gladly help with suggestions on your teaching problems. Great quantities of 
material are here for your perusal . . . Make selections now for future needs. 


BAND and ORCHESTRA CHORAL MUSIC 
MUSIC 
OPERETTAS, CANTATAS PIANO MUSIC 
VOCAL MUSIC MUSICAL LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD TONETTES and RHYTHM 
LISTS BAND MATERIAL 


Mr. Keenley will give complete information about the Lyon & Healy Harp 
Rental Plan for your school . . . Complimentary copies of Lyon & Healy 
Music Guide books furnished on request. 


LYON & HEALY 


243 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 








New York St. Paul Akron Evanston Los Angeles 
Cleveland Dayton Columbus Oak Park Omaha 
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Any series of music books that presents the best in 


music — poetry — pictures 


and organizes the material according to a sound educational plan cannot fail to be a 
success. The thousands of schools using this course testify that these books provide a 
musical experience that cannot be found in any other series. From kindergarten through 
junior high school, pupils have the privilege of association with the finest music, whether 
folk tunes, classic compositions, or melodies by contemporary composers. In all of the 
books, both vocal and instrumental, the material is properly graded so that steady progress 


through actual participation is assured. 


Kindergarten Course 


SING A SONG $1.00 
PLAY A TUNE $1.00 


Elementary Vocal Course 


LISTEN AND SING $0.68 
TUNING UP $0.72 

RHYTHMS AND RIMES $0.76 
SONGS OF MANY LANDS $0.76 
BLENDING VOICES $0.80 
TUNES AND HARMONIES $0.92 


Ungraded and Consolidated 
School Course 


SINGING DAYS $0.84 


Junior High School Course 
TREASURE $1.24 
ADVENTURE $1.24 
DISCOVERY $1.24 


Piano Course 
PUPIL’S BOOK $1.00 
TEACHER’S BOOK $0.48 


Orchestra Course 


24 PUPIL’S BOOKS each $0.85 
(Piano $1.00) 


CONDUCTOR’S SCORE $5.00 


Band Course 
34 PUPIL’S BOOKS each $0.85 
CONDUCTOR’S SCORE $5.00 


Teachers’ Manuals are available. For further information write to 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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A Salute to the Sectional Con ferences 


ARIOUS Conference agencies will again serve the cause of school music this spring by bringing 

to the music teachers of the six Sectional Conference areas fresh inspiration for their 
work, and by acquainting the lay public within those areas with the ever expanding scope of 
the musical instruction of our schools. For these meetings the presidents of the Sectional Con- 
ferences and their co-workers have striven diligently to prepare programs rich in promise in 
both their musical and educational implications. As the result of these programs, the principles 
and processes of music education, as revealed through discussion and demonstration, will 
acquire new significance while to thousands of individuals, among whom we must count the 
many student participants, the musical offerings will bring untold enrichment and satisfaction. 


A survey of the programs of the Sectional Conferences discloses the unanimity of purpose 
that obviously should characterize the activities of each component part of our national organ- 
ization. That purpose is to improve the teaching of music in the schools of our country. There 
are many agencies that seek to.achieve that purpose, but whether the agency be the In-and- 
About Club, the State Music Education Association, the Sectional Conference or even the 
National Conference, that agency may properly be regarded as only one of the channels through 
which operates the composite professional organization, of which the above named groups are 
important and integral parts. 

It may be said, then, that viewed in the aggregate these groups constitute not several organ- 
izations, but one organization whose specific activities are administered by whatever agency is 
best qualified for that purpose. Obviously, certain of these activities can most effectively function 
through the National Conference, while others can more properly be carried on by organiza- 
tions more local in their make-up. But whether the interest that is served is national, state-wide, 
or more purely local, there are basic relationships and functions that affect the entire music 
education field and provide the important element of unity so essential to the successful opera- 
tion of our organization as a whole. 

We possess concrete evidence of this unity in the office that is maintained in Chicago for 
the purpose of administering the many activities in which the various school music associations 
of our country engage. Unfortunately, many of us think of this office only in its connection 
with the National Conference. This point of view is seen to be unwarranted, however, when 
one considers the services that this office renders not only to the National Conference but to 
the Sectional Conferences, the State Music Education Associations, the School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Associations, and other school music organizations as well. Indeed, one might better 
regard the Chicago office as the ‘headquarters office” for the various music education associa- 
tions throughout the country. 


A successful convention demands the generous cooperation of many individuals and many 
different groups and organizations. It is gratifying to note in the excellent programs outlined 
for the Sectional Conferences a gracious sharing of responsibility on the part of the In-and-About 
Clubs, State Music Education Associations, Auxiliary Organizations and other professional 
groups. We extend a greeting of appreciation to all these generous workers, and offer our 
congratulations to Sectional Conference Presidents Barnes, Conklin, Righter, Wersen, Blakeslee 
and Catharine Strouse on the fine programs they have assembled. We trust that each of the 
six meetings will prove a richly rewarding experience for officers and members alike. 


pO ee oe 
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Some Trends in Music Education 


SAMUEL L. FLUECKIGER, PH. D. 


Manchester College, 


A” rt A YEAR AGO President Winger of Manchester 
College received a letter from a lady of his ac- 
quaintance who is a junior high school principal in a 
small city in a neighboring state. In addition to her 
administrative duties she directs the girls’ glee club in 
the senior high school. In the letter she deplored the 
fact that her girls were entirely unable to read music 
and asked for suggestions to overcome this situation. 
What made matters worse, to her way of thinking, was 
fact that that 
system, the supervisor being a graduate of a nearby 


the there were two music teachers in 


university which is occasionally known as the “Harvard 
of the Middle West.” 


uation, the dilemma in which this lady finds herself is 


While perhaps not a typical sit- 


a real one and naturally gives rise to the question of 
music reading. Those of us who have studied Edward 
Gailey Birge’s valuable book on the History of Public 
School Music in the United States are aware that this 
question has been one of the most basic in school music 
since its inception a century ago. It does not take a 
vivid imagination to visualize the chagrin of a school 
administrator who finds that the boys and girls who 
have been “exposed” to music for eight or nine years 
are totally illiterate in the language of music upon enter- 
ing high school. From such a point of view, the trend 
away from music reading as the basic objective in school 
music since the beginning of this century has perhaps 
reached the point where it will have to give a definite 


account of itself. 


One of our music educators who has lately advocated 
Gid 


solfa 


more attention to music reading is Thaddeus P. 
the the 
syllables, called them “‘the music teacher's friend, if he 
\nother is Edwin N. C. 
in a recent brochure, stated that if Lowell Mason should 


who, in a discussion of use of 


dings, 


ever had one.’”! Barnes, who, 


return to our time he “might find that we have left the 


slavish (?) solfa syllables only to step into the some- 
what tiresome and overrated song method.”? In an ad- 
dress at the National Conference in New York in 1936, 
Jacob A. 


Cap] ella 


Evanson stressed the point that those in a 
knowledge of 
On the 


choirs should increase their 
fundamentals hand in hand with repertoire. 
subject of music reading Mr. Evanson said: “First of 
all, I 


should definitely improve his ability to read the language 
Musical illiteracy is as indefensible in any- 


believe the choral student in any choral class 


of music. 


This paper was presented in a briefer form at the In-and-About 
Indianapolis School Musie Club, February 5, 1938; and in substan 
tially the present version at the Music Section of the Northwestern 
Ohio Teachers Association in Toledo, November 4, 1938. 

'“The Good Old Do-Re-Mi,”” Music Epvucators JourNaL, Vol. 24 
(December, 1987) p. 32. 


2 Should Lowell Mason Come to Town, p. 49. 
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North Manchester, Indiana 


thing but a beginning choral class as in any advanced 
foreign language class, providing that the music teacher 
has equivalent conditions. There has been much senti- 
ment about stifling interest of students by asking them 
to learn how to read. The only answer I have time to 
make to that is that I find students interested in learning 
how to read; that it does not stifle interest ; and that by 
emphasizing sight reading we cover twice as much music 
in a year as without such study—with ever-increasing 
pleasure.’”* Another opinion in a similar vein was ex- 
pressed by Hobart Sommers at the North Central Con- 
ference in the spring of 1937. Speaking of junior high 
school music, he urged that in order to take its rightful 
place in the modern school it must be taught “as an art 
and a science and not as a tin whistle game.’’* It is not 
necessary to belabor this point any further for those 
who have entered the instrumental competitions with 
their orchestra or band in recent years, for in the state 
and national finals a sight reading requirement is a reg- 
ular part of the competition and woe unto the band or 
orchestra that can give a polished performance of the 
set pieces but has not learned to read music! It will 
perhaps suffice to summarize the discussion on this par- 
Na- 


saw fit to 


ticular topic by saying that the Music Educators 
tional March 


pass the following resolution regarding music reading: 


Conference in St. Louis last 
“Niodern attitudes and methods in music education have 
rightly exalted song singing, intelligent listening, and 
creative activities above mere drill in sight singing, and 
because reaction always tends to go to extremes, it is 
the practice of some teachers today to scorn the whole 
idea of sight singing and to eliminate its practice from 
their programs. But ability to read music is still an es- 
sential, first, as a tool in the case of vocal music ; second, 
as a necessary prerequisite to instrumental music; and, 
third, as an important ingredient in music appreciation. 
It is therefore the sense of this body of music educators 
that our grade school music instructors should continue 
to make every effort, first, to stimulate their pupils to 
want to learn to read music; and, second, to guide them 
wisely and kindly in their growing mastery of the 
musical score.” 

Those who spell their progressive education with a 
capital “P’’ will be ready by now to brand the writer 
as a hopeless reactionary. But to them he should like 
to say that he, too, believes in the basic principles of 
progressive education. These principles are, however, 
recognized as not really new in theory, but chiefly in the 


2“What Should Our Choral Students Learn?’ Yearbook of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 1936, p. 129. 

4“The Musician and the Junior High School,”’ Yearbook of the 
Music Educators National Conference, 1937, p. 71 

5 Yearbook of the Music Educators National Conference, 1938, p. 
434. 
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increased emphasis they have enjoyed in recent years. 
Perhaps Saint Paul’s injunction to the Thessalonians to 
“prove all things; hold fast that which is good,’’® which 
may be freely paraphrased as the point of view ex- 
pressed by the scientific attitude, may be considered as 
one of the important trends in music education today. 

Two articles in the September, 1938, issue of the 
Music Epucators JouRNAL may be cited as evidence 
that some of the leaders in music education are defi- 
nitely committed to a policy of “proving all things.” In 
an editorial, Russell V. Morgan acknowledged the enor 
mous variety of musical activities which were scheduled 
and so well presented in St. Louis on the occasion of 
the centennial meeting last spring. After giving credit 
to all who took part in the events of the week, Mr. 
Morgan continued by asking the following question: 
“T wonder if we are too much concerned with showing 
what our young people can do, rather than spending 
more of our time at these meetings thinking deeply 
about the reasons for music education and what the 
ultimate gift to the child should be from his participa- 
tion in the music program.” Having asked the ques- 
tion Mr. Morgan adds the following by way of com- 
ment: “It is so easy to come dangerously near the 
exhibitionist state in featuring virtuoso accomplishments 
of young people, rather than being concerned with the 
richness of thought and understanding that can be de- 
veloped in the minds of our young people if our own 
purposes are clearly understood and carefully guided. 
If we can emphasize this in like measure with the per- 
forming part of the program, it seems to me we shall 
have come far on the road towards balancing practice 
and philosophy.’ 

© 

In an address given at the St. Louis conference and 
reprinted in the September, 1938, JournaL from the 
current Yearbook, John W. Beattie discussed the prob- 
lem of “Theory and Practice.” He pointed out that in 
industry the marketing of a new article is usually pre- 
ceded by careful research and a testing period in order 
to guarantee a reasonable degree of successful perform- 
ance on the part of the new article when it is finally 
offered to the general public, whether the new invention 
be a refrigerator, an automobile, or just another gadget. 
In the field of education, Mr. Beattie declared, it is not 
so easy to detect the good from the less valuable because 
the rank and file of the teaching body may be influenced 
by a theory that sounds plausible but which has not 
been subject to the same rigorous period of testing that 
a new commercial device must undergo before it is of- 
fered to the consumer. In the field of music education 
we need to be on our guard lest we accept the new the- 
ories of the hour without any application of the scientific 
attitude. Mr. Beattie then listed four of these relatively 
new theories and asked some challenging questions about 
each. They are (1) creative music, (2) music integra- 


*I Thessalonians, 5 : 21. 

™P. 16. Mr. Morgan touched on this same point in an address 
at the Eastern Conference in 1937. Cf. “Modern Trends in School 
ay Feet of the Music Educators National Conference, 1937, 
pp. -47. 
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tion, (3) the non-syllable method of teaching music, and 
(4) progressive education. Of some of these more will 
be said later and so we shall proceed to Mr. Beattie’s 
conclusion in which he states that: “The musician will 
probably never become an ardent researcher or experi- 
mentalist. However, one may derive considerable pleas- 
ure from trying out new theories; and more and more, 
teachers of music are experimenting in the classroom in 
an endeavor to improve and make more interesting the 
teaching of music. But since the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, let us restrain our enthusiasm for new 
methods until we can demonstrate their merit beyond 
any reasonable doubt. In other words, to theory add 
practice, to conjecture add proof.’ 


© 


Let us now consider one of the most prominent topics 
in modern music teaching, that variously known as cor- 
relation, fusion or integration. There is probably no one 
today who does not at least do lip service to this com- 
paratively new departure in music education. The same 
is true of music educators generally, as the persusal of 
the recent Yearbooks of the Conference will show. All 
subscribe to the general idea that the school is not so 
much a place to prepare for life as being a significant 
part of life itself, as W. Otto Miessner pointed out in 
an address at the Southwestern Conference two years 
ago. “Living is learning,” he said, “and doing is learn- 
ing. Education is no longer concerned with the mastery 
of abstract, departmentalized, factual matter, but rather 
with the inner growth of the child resulting from his 
dealing with concrete situations. Since life situations 
are intimately interrelated, it follows that the activities, 
materials and methods which constitute our curricula 
must likewise be experienced as integrated with each 
other if they are to become real and meaningful to the 
child.”* With such a point of view there is little quar- 
rel. But that the idea of integration will suffer by over- 
zealous application on the part of its proponents is a 
foregone conclusion if we apply the good American 
custom of riding a hobby for all it is worth. That, as 
a matter of fact, is the expressed fear of a number of 
well-known music educators. Some go so far as to pre- 
dict that the use of music merely as a handmaiden of 
the other school subjects for the sake of integration will 
result in little more than the disintegration of music itself 
in the curriculum. Among those who have spoken words 
of caution in this regard are Russell V. Morgan, Os- 
bourne McConathy, Elizabeth Ayres Kidd, Anne E. 
Pierce and John W. Beattie."° Mr. Beattie is very out- 
spoken and becomes almost bitter when he says that “It 
is very fashionable in certain circles to so tie in the 
EIGHTY-ONE 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 


8 Yearbook of the Music Educators National Conference, 1938, pp. 
65-69 : Music Educators Journal, Vol. 25 (September, 1938) pp. 22-24. 

®“Music as Integrated Experience,’ Yearbook of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, 1937, p. 118. 

10 Yearbook of the Music Educators National Conference, 1937, 
articles: “Modern Trends in School Music,” p. 45; “Music and the 
Integrated Program,” p. 129; “A Practical Program of Integration,” 
pp. 141-142; “A Challenge to Commonly Accepted Practices in Ele- 
mentary Music Education,” p. 150; and Yearbook . 1988, 
“Theory and Practice,” p. 66, respectively. 
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Continutty through School and College 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 


Oberlin Conservatory 


E ARE hearing a great deal in these days of modern 

\ progressive education about “integration.” As | 
understand the term integration, it means that the sev- 
eral types of correlative activity that under the older 
philosophy of education would have been allowed to 
run entirely independently, each in a groove of its own, 
are now made to criss-cross, to merge, to become unified 
so that the relationships of the various subjects to one 
another become evident, and a powerful, unified educa- 
tional stream eventuates. 

Thus, the different phases of music study taken up 
in the guise of courses labeled by such names as Har- 
mony, Counterpoint, Form, Music History, Piano Play- 
ing, and Chorus are merged into one unified stream, the 
result being steadily growing and well organized musi- 
cianship of the functional type demanded by modern 
educational ideals. Similarly, the relationships between 
music and the other arts and sciences are made clear by 
means of projects involving a great variety of subjects 
and activities so that music is integrated with other life 
activities toward broad and intelligent education. Fin- 
ally, all the activities of each individual are correlated 
and unified, so that his thinking and his feeling, his 
periods of solitude and his various social activities, his 
work and his play, his moral theories and his practical 
life habits—all these are so merged and integrated that 
an individual human being is produced who is well ad- 
justed, practical, sane, deeply spiritual, appreciative, and 
friendly in his attitude, and yet so discriminating in all 
that he does that life will be for him a perfect experi- 
ence instead of the considerably imperfect one that it 
actually is for most of us. At least this is the theory, 
but so far I have not noticed any of these super-ad- 
justed boys and girls coming from even the most pro- 


gressive of our schools and colleges! 
® 


Let me not be misunderstood. The theory of an in- 
tegrated education leading to an integrated life is good 
and I am not sneering at it. If it does not produce 
individuals who are perfectly adjusted, certainly it will 
eventuate in men and women who are at least better 
able to cope with the complexity of modern life than 
were produced by the older type of uncoordinated edu- 
cation. We must remember, too, that integration as a 
basic principle has only been admitted into our educa- 
tional philosophy in very recent years and that even now 
it has not come into full swing; therefore we must wait 
of an address pre 
Teachers National 
of Proceedings of 
of Continuity in 
and is preprinted 


is from the author's manuscript 
19838 convention of the Music 
will appear in the new Volume 
the M.T.N.A. under the full title, “The Ideal 
Music Education Through School and College,” 
here by permission 


This article 
pared for the 
Association. It 
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awhile before attempting to evaluate its quality on the 
basis of its results. 

But in addition to integration there is another prin- 
ciple that is of sufficient educational importance so that 
it deserves attention. I refer to the principle of articu- 
lation, by which is meant merely what we ordinarily 
refer to as continuity—and now | am actually approach- 
ing the subject assigned me by the chairman. It is not 
enough that we have singing in grade schools, orches- 
tras in high school, and “appreciation” courses in col- 
leges. No; 


for each of these levels, we must make certain that the 


in addition to providing courses in music 


experiences provided at each point shall articulate with 
both the past and the future of the individual student ; 
else we shall have only period integration, but not con- 
tinuous integration leading to a unified totality of ex- 
perience. 
© 

So the teacher of music in the grade schools must do 
more than provide interesting and valuable musical ex- 
periences, well correlated among themselves and care- 
fully mingled with non-musical experiences, to provide 
perfect integration of educational development in each 
individual child. This is good; in fact it is indispensa- 
ble; but it must be activated also by a knowledge of 
what type of experience the pupil will have when he 
goes to junior high school; it must prepare him for the 
demands that will be made upon him in the higher 
school. So the grade school teacher of music will 
familiarize himself with junior high school music so 
that there may be proper articulation between the two. 

Similarly, the junior high school teacher must plan 
are adapted to their 
to it that the various 


experiences for his pupils that 
changing natures. He must see 
offerings such as the general music 


band, glee club, and theory class are 


types of musical 
course, orchestra, 
well coGrdinated ; and that music as a subject shall cor- 
relate with other subjects so as to produce pupils who 
are well integrated educationally and personally. In 
other words, he must make himself familiar with the 
types of musical experience that these adolescents have 
had in the grade schools, and he must become intelli- 
gently aware of what the senior high school will offer 
the pupil when he arrives at that educational level. 
Thus he will build on the knowledge and skill that his 


pupil has when he arrives at the junior high school; and 
he will provide additional musical experience that will 
gradually cause the pupil to develop that riper and 


broader musicianship expected of a senior high school 
student. He will also take the trouble to inform his 
pupils during their last year in junior high school con- 
cerning the musical possibilities in the senior high school 
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and will help them choose intelligently among the 
courses offered in the higher school. 

In the senior high school the courses are, at least for 
the most part, elective. Here are to be found orches- 
tras and bands, glee clubs and a cappella choirs, courses 
in theory and appreciation, many of these rivaling and 
often surpassing in both extent and quality similar 
Both the 
kind and the quality of the music courses found in dif- 


courses offered in the ordinary conservatory. 


ferent schools vary greatly and the musician outside the 
public schools will still be able to find plenty of things 
to scoff at in the music taught by school musicians. But 
the quality of high school music is improving by leaps 
and bounds, and many a high school orchestra, a cap- 
pella choir, and string quartet even now outshine all 
except a few of the finest of our college organizations. 

Here again the principles of integration and articula- 
tion must apply. The different courses in music must 
he correlated with one another, not isolated from one 
Vocal 


mental organizations must cooperate with one another 


another as is so frequently true. and instru- 
instead of attempting, as they so often do, merely to 
outshine one another in size or glitter. All the music 
must be allowed to flow with the educational stream as 
a whole, so that real integration of educational experi- 


ence may result in the case of each individual pupil. 
© 


The teacher of music in the senior high school must 
make himself intelligent with regard to music in the 
junior high school whence his pupils came, and music in 
college and in community life whither they will go after 
graduation. Instead of this, the senior high school 
teacher frequently scorns the junior high school and its 
teachers, does not take the trouble to find out what 
musical experience his pupils have had there and in the 
grade schools, takes the attitude that nothing really im- 
portant happens until the senior high school level has 
been reached. As for college music, usually the high 
school teacher doesn’t bother his head much about that, 
not even taking the trouble to find out which music 
courses taken in high school will be accepted for en- 
trance credit by the colleges to which his students prob- 
ably will go. Nor does the college musician take much 
pains to find out what is being done in the high school. 
There is little articulation either below or above, and 
high school music might often be compared with an 
upper arm which has failed to make proper connections 





with the forearm below and the shoulder above—and 
then wonders why it cannot seem to function more effi- 
ciently. Such an attitude is extremely short-sighted, to 
say the least, and the high school teacher of music must 
take a far more aggressive attitude toward preparing 
his pupils who expect to enter college for the type of 
music that they will encounter there. He must also 
familiarize himself with the entrance requirements of 
many colleges, and in conferring with his pupils regard- 
ing a choice of college, he will—other things being equal 


—naturally favor the college that allows a liberal amount 
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of credit for high school music rather than the one that 
allows little or none. In addition to this and in support 
of his contention that secondary school music is worthy 
of recognition by the college, he will make certain that 
his work as a high school teacher of music is of so high 
a standard that there will be no basis for complaint by 
the college concerning its quality. 


© 


And now, having seen to it that high school music is 
worthy of recognition, and having persuaded the col- 
lege to accept a reasonable amount of it for entrance 
credit, the high school teacher of music will go yet one 
step further and suggest to the head of the college 
music department that more adequate provision be made 
at the college level for young men and women who have 
studied music seriously and enthusiastically during their 
high school days. The musically inclined college fresh- 
man is often bitterly disappointed to find that the art 
of music apparently has little standing in the college, 
that there are few offerings in music, and that credit 
is either not allowed at all or is given only for theoreti- 
cal work, whereas he is interested especially in_per- 
formance. 

Music has come to be a very important thing to many 
a high school boy and girl and when they are told upon 
registering in the college that they must confine them- 
selves to English, mathematics, Latin or Greek, history, 
and other so-called academic subjects, they rebel — and 
rightly so. To be sure, they probably soon discover 
that it is possible to sing in the choir or play in the 
band, and this experience they accept gratefully ; never- 
theless, numbers of them would greatly prefer to con- 
tinue their individual study of music and they feel that 
the college ought to consider the time so spent to be 
worthy of credit toward an A.B. degree just as is the 
case when they study Latin, French, or history. All 
this the teacher of high school music must know, and 
if he adheres to our idea of articulation, he will make 
a real point of establishing much closer rapport with 
college music departments. 

And now what shall we say of the college musician? 
How can he establish the principle of articulation in his 
field? 


tion categorically, and thus bring my paper to a close. 


To save time I will attempt to answer this ques- 


In the first place, the college musician can make himself 
familiar with secondary school music, take a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward it, use his influence in the direc- 
tion of raising its standards, encourage young musicians 
of high calibre to go into the school music field as a 
profession. All this to take the place of the scornful 
or, at best, tolerant attitude of the typical college mu- 
sician toward high school music. In the second place, 
he can use his influence more aggressively in the direc- 
tion of inducing his particular college to recognize the 
greatly improved brand of high school music that now 
exists in most schools by allowing entrance credit for 
it, including applied music, the amount to be determined 
CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY 
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Do Festival-Chinics Solve the Problem. 


MAX T. KRONE 


Northwestern 


HERE HAS BEEN NOTICEABLE in the last few years 
T: growing and decided feeling among some mu- 
sicians and educators that the contest has outlived its 
usefulness in the cause of school music. At the same 
time there exists a distrust, on the part of many serious, 
open-minded teachers, of the festival as a substitute for 
the contest. I should like therefore briefly to present 
the case as it has been presented to me by both sides all 


University 


ambitious directors who are looking for bigger jobs, 
by chambers of commerce who are exploiting the home 
town, by school administrators who want their schools 
to provide exhibitions for their patrons as indication 
that they are doing a better job than the surrounding 
schools, by instrument and uniform makers, dealers and 
publishers who of course are interested in selling their 
merchandise, and by misguided parents who like to see 


over the country, and then try 
co make some constructive sug- 
gestions as to a possible prac- 


tical solution of the problem. 


The Contest—Con 

First let us look at the con- 
test through the eyes of its 
opponents. They hold: 

(1) That the contest sets up 
false goals, making the winning 
of a high rating, a certificate or 
a trophy, the objective rather 
than the performance and en- 
joyment of beautiful music; 

(2) That in order to attain 
this false goal we concentrate 
on a very limited repertory in- 
stead of giving our students a 
well-balanced musical experi- 
ence. 

(3) That, 
ing in terms of educating our 


instead of think- 
children for participation in and 
enjoyment of music in the home 
and as part of their daily life, 
we are thinking in terms of 
recruiting enough children for 
1 well-balanced symphony or- 


Tue relative advantages and disadvantages of school 
music contests and festivals have been debated with 
more or less fervor for many years. The keen observer 
is aware of two items which must be considered in 
connection with the current discussions: First, the 
terms “contest” and “festival” are not always clearly 
defined, but have more or less differing connotations 
in different parts of the country. Second, and prob- 
ably the cause of the first, there are numerous variz- 
tions and combinations of the contest and festival 
types of inter-scholastic meets, organized and con- 
ducted under various names and procedures. This is 
because there has been constant effort to eliminate the 
faults which offset the undeniable benefits inherent in 
such endeavors. Again, school music meets have been 
carried on for many years in some sections, while 
other sections have only begun to utilize them as 
educational devices—and apparently the tendency is 
for each section to pass through similar stages, from 
espousal of “‘out-to-win contests” to the development 
of the modified type, with less emphasis, or none at 
all, upon the “winning” feature. It is evident, there- 
fore, that in any discussion which makes use of the 
terms “contest,” “competition” or “festival” there 
must be taken into account the differing conceptions, 
conditions and experiences which may to some extent 
influence opinions. 

The JourNat columns are open at all times for 
discussions of matters of general interest in the music 
education field, and the editors feel it is timely again 
to open up the subject of contests versus festivals for 
thoughtful consideration. ‘Therefore, Mr. Krone’s in- 
teresting contribution is presented as the first of several 
articles dealing with various aspects of the subject. 
It should be understood that in each instance the 
articles represent the viewpoint of the writer, and not 
necessarily the opinion of the JourNat, the Editorial 
Board, or the organizations represented by the magazine. 





their children adorned with 
medals, or 


incentive to get their children 


who welcome any 
to practice. 

(6) That the expense of at- 
tending contests—district, state, 
and national—is entirely out of 
proportion to any benefit de- 
rived from them. 


(7) That the intensive train- 
ing and overtraining that ac- 
preparation for a 
contest is detrimental to the 
health and best interests of both 
teacher and that it 
takes altogether too great an 
amount of time and energy for 


companies 


students ; 


any values derived; that it cre- 
ates ill feeling among the fac- 
ulty of the school, and disrupts 
a balanced educational program. 

(8) That in localities where 
contests become important fac- 
tors teachers are hired to win 
contests and fired if they do 
not—a situation that makes the 
teacher’s position so insecure 
that he is always under such a 





chestra or band which will impress adjudicators and 
our community by its virtuosity, with little or no thought 
as to whether the hours the student has spent in mas- 
tering the euphonium, the tuba or the bassoon will be 
as fruthful to him as if he had spent them on an instru- 
ment he could continue to play with enjoyment at home 
by himself or with a few friends. Or perhaps those 
same hours might better have been spent, from the 
student’s standpoint, in learning to sing, or even doing 
something other than music. Hence: 

(4) That it is littke wonder we find so little carry- 
over of music into the home and community and so 
little evidence that the country’s musical standards are 
being raised through the school music program. 

(5) That music contests (like high school and college 
football) are sponsored and maintained for the primary 
benefit of others than the students themselves, 1. e., by 
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nervous strain that he cannot do his best work, nor 
live a healthy, normal life. 

(9) That in states where contests dominate the school 
music field there is such a condition of jealousy and 
ill feeling between schools, students and teachers that 
codperation is well-nigh impossible on any worthwhile 
state or national project, and that the music department 
is not only the “war department” within the school but 
throughout the state. 


The Contest—Pro 
Now let us look at the contest through the eyes of its 
adherents. I shall not consider those who are obviously 
for contests because they themselves like to compete 
with others, or who are in contests for purely selfish 
reasons, but shall confine myself to reporting the feeling 
of those who seem to me to be genuinely and honestly 
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interested in contests because they feel that they have a 
place of usefulness in the school music program. 

These people usually admit all or most of the fore- 
going negative arguments but feel that the incentive the 
contest gives to lure students into musical groups and 
keep them working once they are in, and the standards 
of performance the contest have made possible out- 
weigh the evils, if by careful control these evils can be 
minimized. 

To this of course their opponents reply that if the 
teacher isn’t a good enough musician and teacher to 
make music so interesting and vital of itself that stu- 
dents want to take it without contests he should be 
doing something else. For, they say, what do these chil- 
dren do with music when they have finished school and 
the contest incentive is removed? 


Com petition-Festivals 

Adherents of the contest are suspicious of the festival 
as a substitute for the contest. Recently there has been 
a movement to try to work out a combination of the 
two and to call the result a “Competition-Festival.” The 
contest has been retained, but a massed performance 
added at the end of the session. 

The two ideas however are diametrically opposed, 
and of course they do not work together. If you go to 
a contest you naturally go to win a high rating, and 
any festival event must take what time and energy you 
feel like giving it after the contest—which is not much. 
So the adherents of the contest say the festival per- 
formance at these competition-festivals offers no incen- 
tive to the students and that the festival performance is 
nothing to write home about. The same criticism is 
usually laid at the door of festivals in general. 

[ insist, however, that the fault is not at the door of 
the festival itself, but in the way it is organized and 
administered. The handling of contests has become al- 
most a science. Every detail is planned in advance and 
carefully provided for. That is not true of most fes- 
tivals in which I have participated. 

If now, there are valuable and unique educational 
opportunities inherent in the festival, and we believe 
there are, let us see what we might do to make the fes- 
tival work, and so capitalize on these opportunities. 


Organizing a Festival 

First let us set up the festival area within such limits 
that there are no severe financial drains for transporta- 
tion, meals and lodging on any participating school. East 
of the Rocky Mountain area it would be possible to in- 
clude a sufficient number of schools in most such areas 
without any group having to be away from home over 
3ut it is not necessary to have a large number 
From 


night. 
of schools in order to have a successful festival. 
one to ten schools is enough. 

Second, let us plan to have an opportunity for each 
group to sing or play by itself as well as with the fes- 
In other words, the festival becomes a 

This has been worked out as follows :' 


tival group. 
festival-clinic. 
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Arrangements are made to have the individual groups 
sing during the day for their fellow students and their 
teachers, and to have the festival program at night for 
the public. A guest conductor is invited to hear and 
work with all of the individual groups and to conduct 
the festival performance. 

The festival-clinic conductor plans the night pro- 
gram, keeping in mind the suitability and value of most 
of the numbers for performance by the individual 
groups. One or two of the numbers might, and probably 
should, be such larger works as the students do not 
have a chance to sing in their smaller groups. 

The festival conductor sends this program to the 
chairman of the festival-clinic at least three months in 
advance of the date of the festival, preferably at the 
beginning of the school year, if the festival is to be held 
the second semester. Along with the program come in- 
structions for the preparation of the numbers so that, 
within limits, all of the groups will perform the num- 
bers at about the same tempo, and with the same con- 
ceptions regarding certain matters of interpretation, dic- 
tion, and so on. 

These instructions can be made valuable lessons, 
especially to the young teacher, without confining every- 
one to an identical performance. The chairman mimeo- 
graphs the instructions and sends them out to the direc- 


tors of the various participating groups. 


Administering the Festival 


On the morning of the festival-clinic, all the groups 
meet in the auditorium and sit together by schools. The 
directors or presidents of the groups may, if desired, 
draw lots for order of performance. The first group 
then comes to the stage and sings or plays for the 
others, and for the 
chosen at that time by the conductor from the festival 


The next group is asked to perform one or 


conductor, one or two numbers 


program. 
two other numbers from the program, and so on, so 
that during the day the whole program is performed 
once, or several times. 

After each group has finished, the conductor takes 
the group for, say, ten minutes to develop one or two 
points which he believes would be helpful. (This clinic 
feature may be at the option of the director of the 
group.) Then the group is given opportunity to sing or 
play another short number which they feel they do 
especially well, before they leave the stage. 

The conductor should of course pick the program so 
that the numbers present different problems in choral 


1The first choral festivals of the New England Music Festival 
Association, held prior to 1930, were organized and conducted along 
lines similar to the plan outlined herein. Festivals of the same 
general type with “modified” adjudication, are not uncommon—for 
instanee, the Michigan Choral Festival, to be conducted by the 
Michigan School Vocal Association, as a feature of the North Cen- 
tral Conference program, March 24. It should be noted also, that 
the National School Music Competition-Festivals make provisien for 
some of the features described in this article. This is particularly 
true of the Choral Festivals as planned by the National School Vocal 
Association. The author makes no particular claim for originality ; 
he simply proposes the combining of the more satisfactory elements 
of competitive and non-competitive school music events, and the 
elimination of those factors, which, in his opinion, should be 
dispensed with in order to insure the fullest possible emphasis on 
the primary objectives. 
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or instrumental technic and represent different schools 
of composition. By going through all of the numbers 
with different groups, everyone learns what is wanted 
in each number before the combined rehearsal for the 
evening concert. 

Needless to say, every group must come prepared on 
the whole program. With two short combined rehears- 
als, one at the close of the morning session and the 
other after the afternoon period, the festival group 
should give a fine performance. 

Combined orchestras and bands, of course, offer a 
problem which does not bother the chorus very much. 
It is rather easy to find auditorium stages which will 
accommodate a chorus of five hundred on_ football 
bleachers. It is not so easy to find stages to accommo- 
date the same number of players. Nor is the musical 
result so good, even if the stage is available. Perhaps 
the solution for the combined orchestra or band is to 
let the conductor choose an all-festival group of the de- 
sired size from the different groups he hears during the 
day; or the all-festival group might be chosen by try- 
outs conducted by a committee of teachers. The same 
procedure might be desirable with the chorus. There is 
decidedly a point of diminishing returns in the size of 
either choral or instrumental groups, and since the fes- 
tival performance should be as fine as it is possible to 
make it, quality not quantity should be the first consid- 
eration. Then, too, if the participants know that it is 
not possible for all to sing or play in the all-festival 
groups, they will have an added incentive for improv- 


ing their individual performances. 


The Conductor 

Naturally, much of the success of such a clinic-festival 
depends upon the condictor. He must be able to work 
fast and easily, have a good sense of humor, be tactful, 
kindly, not given to long nor caustic remarks, but able 
to speak authoritatively, clearly and to the point, be 
enthusiastic about his subject and high school students, 
and be able to inspire them with his love for good music 
beautifully performed—and have plenty of endurance. 
And he should be paid well for his labor! 

It goes without saying that such a day demands much 
more of the conductor than a day’s work behind an 
adjudicator’s pen. But it should be as obvious that he 
can make an infinitely superior contribution to the 
groups and their directors with the baton and spoken 
word than with the pen. I am sure that every adjudi- 
cator has felt as I have how futile and inadequate it is 
to try to express in words in the few seconds available 
between contestants what could be done so simply and 
quickly with the group itself. And even if one could 
write all he wished he never could know whether the 
background of the director of the group is such that he 
will interpret the remarks as they were intended. 


Types of Festivals 
The organization of the clinic-festival must, of course, 
depend on the individual situation. In localities where a 
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large number of schools participate, a two- or three-day 
festival may be the solution, with each day a complete 
unit in itself. That is, there might be two or three dif- 
ferent programs presented, one on each of the festival 
days with different schools participating each day. Each 
program could be designed to take care of groups of 
different ability, much as the contests now try to do with 
Class A, b, and C schools. In the festival however the 
necessity of maintaining classes of schools is removed 
and each director could enter his groups in whichever 
program he feels most nearly matches the level of his 
group's ability that particular year. 

If the clinic-festival is to include both instrumental 
and choral groups, which seems highly desirable, there 
would probably be separate conductors for chorus, or- 
chestra and band, since the individual groups probably 
would be performing in different rooms or buildings 
simultaneously. Each conductor could either submit a 
partial program for the festival performance or each 
could submit a complete program for the group he is 
to conduct. The latter arrangement would give the per- 
formances during the day more interest and probably 
make them more valuable, since more types of com- 
positions would be discussed by each conductor. Then 
for the night performance each conductor could choose 
enough numbers to fill the time allotted to his group on 
the combined program. 


4dvantages 


One advantage of a festival performance of this kind 
is that it makes possible the performance of at least one 
number with a large group, that the individual groups 
would not be able to do satisfactorily alone, such as 
certain oratorio choruses or festival works which re- 
quire a large chorus and orchestra. The experience of 
performing some works of this kind with a large group 
is an invaluable part of the education of every singer 
and instrumentalist. 

Another advantage of such a clinic-festival as has 
been outlined is that the teachers could get the benefit 
of watching the conductor work with every group as 
well as hear the other groups perform under their own 
directors. In the contest the teacher often does not get 
to hear more than one or two groups besides his own, 
because he has to be getting his students ready for the 
And 
in most contests he does not get the written comments 
of the adjudicator for any group but his own. And 
these are usually of necessity so abbreviated or general 
that they are of little value in improving his work. 


ordeal and has to take care of them afterwards. 


Financing such a clinic-festival need be no more dif- 
ficult than financing a contest. A small fee per student 
and an admission fee for visitors as is done in contests 
would handle it, and the students and teachers would 
have a chance to get something for their money besides 


a ranking or a certificate to hang on the wall. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY-FIVE 
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With One Vonwe? 


PAUL J. WEAVER 


S IT POSSIBLE for musicians to agree? That seems like 
I a silly question, but it is really one of great import- 
ance in the economic life of the music profession in 
America at the present moment. 

At the last meeting of the Federal Congress several 
different bills were introduced affecting different as- 
pects of the musical profession. None of these was 
passed. At the present Congress another series of bills 
is being introduced; their supporters have great hopes 
for them, but there is a possibility that last year’s ex- 
perience will be repeated and that none of these bills 
will be made into law. Is this because our Senators 
and Congressmen are not conscious of the importance 
Undoubt- 
And 


one immediately follows with the second question: why 


which music plays in the life of the country? 
edly that is an important factor in the situation. 


are the elected representatives of the American people 
ignorant on the subject? 

The answer to that question seems to lie in the fact 
that there never has been, in the history of this country, 
any means whereby the musical interests of the country 
There are 


could speak on any subject with one voice. 


today some sixty organizations of a national character 
representing various phases of the musical life of this 


country — professional groups, educational groups, 
unions, trade groups, fraternal groups, large organiza- 
tions with music branches spreading through the coun- 


the N.E.A.., 


national organizations with American branches (such as 


try (such as for instance), large inter- 
the International Society for Contemporary Music, for 
instance). But there has never been any practical and 
workable method by which these many organizations 
could confer, could have discussion, could determine at- 
titudes, could organize campaigns, could work out joint 
programs which might have any real chance of effec- 
tiveness. It is obvious to the thoughtful observer that 
some machinery ought to be set in operation for this 
purpose. 

A close 


parallel, which has worked out with signal success, is 


Such a proposal is not at all impracticable. 


to be seen in the various science groups in this country. 
[here are more scientific organizations in America to- 
day than there are musical organizations. These science 


groups combined some years ago in setting up the Na- 


tional Council for the Advancement of Science. This 
Council is a representative body which acts as a clear- 
ing house for all of the science organizations. It is a 


fact-finding Council, capable of furnishing accurate in 
formation on any phase of the scientific development of 
The 
Council also is capable of acting as the center for any 
type of propaganda which the science groups may wish 
to foster. 


the country whenever that information is needed. 


If bills are introduced in Congress relating 
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to the field of science, this Council can speak for science 
with one voice, and with an authoritative voice. 

Some eight years ago a project of this sort was dis- 
the National Conference, 
and a committee was appointed to explore the possibil- 


cussed in Music Educators 


ities. Tangible results seemed to be impossible at the 
time, but at least a start was made in the right direction. 


® 


At the biennial meeting of the Conference held in 
St. Louis last year, Franklin Dunham’s forceful ad- 
dress! again brought to attention the need for focusing 
the power and influence of our organized musical forces. 
Officers of national organizations in the music field ex- 
pressed keen interest and a desire to coOperate in such 
a movement ; and, as a result, Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
president of the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
took the initiative in calling together a group of some 
twenty people, drawn from various organizations, at the 
Washington convention of the Music Teachers National 
Association, late in December. 

The possibilities of a Music Council were discussed 
and a temporary committee was named to get the move- 
ment under way. This committee met in New York 
on Saturday, February 11th, and formulated means for 
Some organizations, 


immediate thirty-five 


each of them national in its scope and having member- 


progress. 


ship which is open to its branch of the profession, are 
being invited to send representatives to a meeting which 
will be held in New York early in April; and it is hoped 
that at that time the council will be definitely organized. 

In our opinion, this is one of the most significant 
things that has happened in the history of music in 
America. It now seems probable that a council can be 
established this spring which will soon be in a position 
to act as a clearing house for all types of projects affect- 
ing the welfare of the musical life of the nation. If 
that is done, the possibilities for the future are unlimited. 


New Force in America,” 1938 Music Educators Year 


May, 1938, Music EpucaTors JOURNAL, p. 14. 


1“Musie a 
book, p. 18: 


1939 Competition-Festis als 


Following are the dates and places for the 1939 Regional Com 
petition- Festivals: 


Region One—Portland, Oregon, May 12, 13, 14. 

Region Two—Minneapolis, Minnesota, May 18, 19, 20. 

Region Three—orchestra, instrumental solo and ensemble at In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, May 18, 19, 20; (place of vocal competition- 
festival to be announced). 

Region Four—New York City, May 25, 26, 27. 

Region Five—San Francisco, May 11, 12, 13. 

Region Six—Abilene, Texas, April 27, 28, 29. 

Region Seven—Little Rock, Arkansas, May 12, 13. 

Region Eight—Charlotte, North Carolina, May 4, 5, 6. 

Region Nine—Colorado Springs, Colorado, May 11, 12, 13. 

Region Ten—(place and date to be announced). 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 
XIX 


THE 


ELL A MUSICIAN that he is temperamental, and he 
Twit take offense. Yet perhaps the thing in his per- 
sonality of which he is most proud is the possession of 
a musical This 
sistency has a basis in psychological fact ; namely, that 
the exhibition of artistic temperament frequently leads 
to attitudes and actions which the rest of the world may 
On the other hand, 


temperament. characteristic incon- 


cfiticize and view with amusement. 
without the possession of an artistic temperament, the 
finest expressions of musicianship would perhaps be 
impossible. 

Many persons who pass as musicians are neither tem- 
peramental nor musical. A great rhany of those who 
ply the art of music do not have musical minds in any 
Their art consists in certain skills often 
I therefore 


basic sense. 
built into a purely matter-of-fact organism. 
see no reason why such people in the musical world who 
do not show any artistic temperament have any reason 
to boast of the fact. 

© 


[ have delved into musical biography and autobiog- 
raphy of great musicians with an eye toward the dis- 
covery of the outstanding mental characteristics of a 
As 


a rule, the literature on this subject is emotional and 


great musician from a psycholegical point of view. 


unscientific, yet the psychologist can glean from it cer- 
tain analyses which may be made fundamental in the 
approach to a scientific psychology of the musical tem- 
perament. Let me here barely name some samples of 
characteristics which I find prominent in all the great 
musicians with whom I am acquainted or have read 
about. 

Tonal sensitivity. All great musicians are highly sensi- 
to all They respond to 


musical sounds in three ways. 


elements. 
First, they make a very 


tive sound in its 


definite critical discrimination naturally. Second, the 
recognition of tonal elements or complexes, as the case 
may be, always tends to be effective, arousing responses 
of attraction or repulsion with corresponding feeling; 
and, third, these feelingful discriminations carry musical 
meaning. In other words, the great musician hears fine 
distinctions in tones, likes or dislikes them, and tends 
to give them musical meaning. 

With the musician the issue is not so much true pitch, 
metronomic time, or uniform tone 


even dynamics, 


quality. His interest is in the artistic deviation from 
these; because the entire art lies in the capacity for 
artistic deviation from the true, the rigid, the uniform. 
In judging or expressing these artistic deviations under 
fine control, he works in part according to rules, but 
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MUSICAL 


TEMPERAMENT 


in larger part to satisfy his own emotional ear for the 
moment and to express his individuality in interpretation. 
This is, of course, a finer achievement than mere acuity 
for these tonal elements. 

Thus in all the variants, combinations, and modula- 
tions of pitch, loudness, time, and timbre, the musician 
hears, feels, and gives meaning to fine and subtle distinc- 
tions. This capacity is inborn and is in itself enough to 
make the musician different from other people. At 
this level, temperament shows itself in exceedingly fine 
responsiveness to tones which may be a matter of utter 
indifference or impossibility to the unmusical. This is 
the first evidence of a musical temperament. 


© 


The tonal image. All genuine musicians have superior 
auditory imagery ; that is, whenever they remember any- 
thing musical, it comes to them in a realistic presence, 
in a sort of objectivity, so that the tone which is recalled 
can be scrutinized in all its detail just as in actual hear- 
ing. Of course, the composer of any consequence con- 
ceives his themes and carries out details of composition 
without access to physical tone in instruments. He first 
hears mentally in realistic auditory imagery the thing he 
attempts to set down on paper. Therefore to interrupt 
his musical thinking, whether it be in the act of formal 
composition, snatches of musical thinking, or musical 
reveries, is just as serious an interruption to him as if 
it came during his actual playing before an audience. 
This gives him a reputation of being distrait and ob- 
livious to elements in the environment which to others 
seem more significant. In other words, the musician, 
the really musical person, is engaged in music a great 
deal more through the avenue of vivid memory and 
creative imagination than in actual hearing or per- 
formance. 

In hearing actual music as well as in performing, this 
imagery supplements the physical stimulus and furnishes 
a sort of matrix or setting, personalizing the overt tones 
in an artistic interpretation. He has extraordinary re- 
sources for pleasure in the re-living and the creating 
of sound which the nonmusical mind does not have. He 
really lives in a disassociated tonal world by himself, 
which in tense moments may approach a state of ecstasy. 
He may therefore be impatient because his pleasures or 
displeasures are not shared by others. This leads to 
attitudes of impatience, fastidiousness, and eccentricities 
which are the patterns usually recognized in the musical 
temperament. 

The esthetic mood. The musician is in search of the 
beautiful and therefore conversely responds unfavorably 
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to the ugly. His professional life is in the main emo- 
tional as distinguished from the intellectual life of the 
scholar in other fields or the action patterns of men in 
Whether he is a virtuoso, a creator of music, or 
he is working on emotions through emotions, 
trying to recreate the the feelings with 
which he himself is imbued. 
habitually in this activity that he becomes recognized as 
highly and persistently emotional. This extreme emo- 
work sets him off against the 
We say of the intensely artistic 
The emo- 


affairs. 
a director, 
listener 

He lives so intensely and 


for 


tionality in his daily 
matter-of-fact mind. 
person in action that he burns himself up. 
tional life is expensive and flitting; it flashes and ex- 
plodes and is in danger of running out of control. 
This emotionality tends to transfer not only to other 
forms of art but to matter-of-fact things, such as money 
Sometimes this takes the form of the 


He may spend his wages on 


and raiment. 
characteristic Bohemian. 
payday and starve the rest of the month in utter com- 
plaisance. All his life tends to be set at high tension. 


Exhibitionism. There is an accretion to the musical 


National Music 


I] NTEREST in National Music Week (beginning annu- 
ally the first Sunday in May) has been increasing so 
steadily and unostentatiously that many music super- 


visors have not been conscious of its growth. Yet other 
supervisors have taken full opportunity to use the occa- 
sion to impress upon the public consciousness the ex- 
value of the work done in the public 


the National 


cellence and the 
schools. C. M. Tremaine, 
Committee and originator of the movement, reports that 


Secretary of 


among the newspaper clippings received last year, there 
were two hundred eighty-six editorials, and that a large 
percentage of them expressed high appreciation for the 
contribution made by the public schools in the music 


development of the city or town. The following para- 


graphs from an editorial in the Daytona Beach ( Florida) 
Evening News are typical: 


That there should be a week devoted to music in America 
should be proof that this nation, long a leader in business and 
in science, is coming of age artistically. America, even without 
such a stimulus, is becoming music conscious. The phonograph, 
the radio, and the motion picture have been educational along 
these lines. But after all they follow public taste more than they 
create it. The natural maturing of our civilization, our emer- 
gence from the rawness of our pioneering era is largely responsi- 
ble. 

The 1938 observance of Music Week coincided with the 100th 
anniversary of the introduction of music into the public schools 
of this country by Lowell Mason, in Boston. Now music is a 
popular and a requisite feature in public schools everywhere in 
the land, but there are still some reactionaries who regard music 
in the schools as something of a fad, unrelated to the hard- 
boiled essentials in the readers, the copy-books, and the arith- 
metic texts. 

The basis of the prejudice against music in the schools, aside 
from the fact that it is merely 100 years old and that some peo- 
ple haven’t caught up with it yet, is that young people enjoy it. 

On the contrary, educators who know what they are 
talking about say, those things which are pleasant and which 
arouse genuine interest can teach far more than those things 
which are dull and potentially “practical.” And through music 

the child learns rhythm, poise, and a medium of self ex- 
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temperament in a sort of hierarchy of defense reactions 
which may be characterized exhibitionism. The 
musical mind is on a leash, as it were, trying to drag 
the more or less resistent and incapable into his own 
beautiful emotional life, and he feels the drag. There- 
impatient and uses ways and means 
or he 


as 


fore, he becomes 
of exclusiveness in withdrawal from the world, 
takes the opposite attack—display. To him, countless 
means of personal display justify their end, the glorify- 
ing of his noble art. Therefore, we see the musical 
temperament in this artistic 


sating, dress and sleeping, and in the demand for 


form in the manner of 


living, 
hero worship. 

This type of analysis could be carried much farther, 
but these four items may suffice as fair samples to show 
that the artistic temperament in music is an essential 
gift demanded by the nature of the art. It may be good 
or bad, inborn or cultivated, genuine or simulated, and 
often runs into eccentricities. let us thank all the 
gods in the Kingdom of the Muses for their great gift, 
the potentially good musical temperament. 


Week—May 7-13 


pression which will make his life fuller 
a better person. 

It is to be hoped that we may be inspired by 
to resolve that come what may in the way of “hard times” we 
shall never sacrifice these musical activities in our schools. We 
are proud of them and we are “sold” on them. If you haven't a 
child from whom you can solicit information as to what music in 
the schools is doing for him, ask the man who has one. 


The National Committee announces “Support Group 
as the special keynote for the 1939 Music 


and richer and make him 


Music Week 


Activities” 
Week. 
is of equal importance to the school music departments 
a stimulus to post-school 


This of course includes school groups, but what 


is that the slogan provides 
music activities. A quotation from a 1939 news release 
by the National Committee has a direct application to 
the schools : 

It is not without significance that in every city and town, 
large or small, noted for its progressive spirit and its desira- 
bility as a place in which to live, there will be found one or 
more musical organizations in which the citizens take pride and 
which are capable of giving an enjoyable performance. It may 
be a symphony orchestra, a concert band, a glee club, or a mixed 
chorus. It may be a concert series, provided by an active musi- 
cal club, and bringing to the city nationally known artists. It may 
be a music conservatory of outstanding merit, which has long 
been the Mecca of embryo musicians throughout the surround- 
ing territory. If the school superintendent is progressive, there 
is strong likelihood that a school music department of high 
order deserves credit for having trained the future citizens and 
raised the musical standards of the entire city. 

By writing to Mr. Tremaine at the headquarters of 
the National Music Week Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y., music supervisors may secure 
material of help in tying up with the observance, and 
also the 1939 letter of general information and sugges- 
tions, prepared as an aid to the local chairmen and 
workers. These annual letters contain useful ideas by 
which others are profiting, and list a number of publi- 


cations made available at small cost by the National 
Music Week Committee. 
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Presenting The New 


REMICK CHORAL LIBRARY 


MODERN ARRANGEMENT SERIES 


SA ° TBB 
12c—R3017 coonee Sandman 15c—R3014—Just Like a Gipsy 
12c—R3015—Just Like a Gipsy SATB 
12c R3008——-Madelon 15c—R3009 Put on Your Old Grey 
|2c—R3013-—-Memories 15c—-R3006—-Japanese Sandman Bonnet 
12c—R901! di Your Old Grey 15c—R3005—Just Like a Gipsy TTBB 
R3029—Shade of the Old Apple 15c—-R3034—-Memories 15c—R3033—-Japanese Sandman 
Tree 15c—R3019—Just Like a Gipsy 
|2c—R3026—Smiles TB 
|2c—R3036—Tulip Time in Holland — 1Sc—R3022—Madelon 
12c-—R3035—-Won't You Come Over to |2c-—R3016--Japanese Sandman 15c—R3020—Memories 
My H 19, 2007. 
_— nha eaiiunaetiipeane 1Sc—R3028—Nagasaki 
19e 2N117- $ 
——e —_ 12c—R3012—Memories 15c--R3021—-Put on Your Old Grey 
15c—R3018 panese Sandman 12c-—R3010—Put y Old G B : 
1S5e—-R3023—Just Like a Gipsy —- — on Cn 5Cur rey jonne 
| Sc —R3024—-Memories anet 1Sc-—-R3031—Shade of the Old Apple 
15c-—-R3025—Put on Your Old Grey |2c-——R3030--Shade of the Old Apple Tree 
Bonnet Tree 1c. . 
Sc-—R3027--Smiles 15c—-R3028—Smiles 
1Sc--R3037—-Tulip Time in Holland ® 15c-—R3039-—-Sweet Georgia Brown 


AND THESE NEW ADDITIONS TO THE 


HARMS CHORAL LIBRARY 


SA SATB TBB 
12c—-4000-—-April Showers > a lee gta |Sc--526-——April Showers 
ie 5 vc ae 15c-—527—Desert Song 
12c—-4001—-Deep in My Heart 15c—-2010—Riff Song . 

2 15c—528—Hallelujah 
12c—4003—-Desert Song 1Sc—2012—Serenade 15c—-529—March of the Musketeers 
1 s . 15c—-2013-—Softly As in a Morning . 
| 2c—-4004—Hallelujah Seustes 15c—530—Riff Song 
|2c-—4005—I Love a Parade 15c—-2014—-Strike Up the Band 15c—-532—-Stouthearted Men 
|2c—4006—-March of the Musketeers ISe —e Tea for Two . \Sc—533—Strike Up the Band 
\2c--4007-—Serenade 15c—2016--Who'll Buy My Violets 15c—534—Tea for Two 

‘ : s TB 15c-—531—Softly As in a Morning 
12c--4008-—-Softly As in a Morning 12c--5007—-April Showers Sunrise 

Sunrise 12c--5008—Hallelujah 
12c-—4009—Stouthearted Men 12c--5009—Riff Song TTSB 
12c-4010-—Strike Up the Band 12c—5010—Softly As in a Morning 15c—1115—-Love Sends a Little Gift of 
re Sunrise Roses 
\2c-—-4011—Tea for Two 12c—5011—Tea for Two |Sc—1116—Riff Song 


|2c—4012—-When Day Is Done 
12c—4013—-Who'll Buy My Violets 





f Oscar Straus’ 
“MY HERO” “THE ‘CHOCOLATE SOLDIER ™ 


For the first time there will be available the following arrangements 


|Sc-—-3002—-April Sh 
. _ whiter of this beautiful melody: 


|Sc-——3003-——Lover Come Back to Me 


\Se-—-3004--Selly As t a SA (2938—12c) TTBB (2942—15c) TBB (2941—15c) 
— race a 6 TB (2940—12c) SSA (2939—15c) SATB (2945—15c 
1Sc—_3005—Tea for Two M. WITMARK & SONS 








|Sc-—-3006-—-Who'll Buy My Violets 
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M. Wirmark €& Sons @ Harms, Inc. @ Remick Music Corporation 
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I. FOR INSTRUMENTAL GROUPS 





J. LEON RUDDICK 


HE PROBLEM of successfully broadcasting school 

bands, orchestras and ensembles has two major fac- 
tors: Preparation for a broadcast and production pro- 
cedures during the monitoring for the broadcast. The 
responsibility for the first rests entirely with the direc- 
tor ; the latter requires effective cooperation with the pro- 
duction staff of the station which originates the broadcast. 
The director is often surprised to find that his organiza- 
tion sounds very different over the air than in the school 
auditorium or rehearsal room. The production staff has 
no accurate standard of evaluation for the accuracy of 
performance or fundamental weakness or strength of 
the various sections of the ensemble until the monitor 
hearing begins. The staff will be concerned, princi- 
pally, with whether each instrument or section is placed 
in the proper relation to the microphone for a balanced 
“pick-up”, under the conditions existing in the particu- 
lar studio, or the acoustical conditions of the room 
where the broadcast originates. The director of the 
group can assist the production staff effectively if he 
understands the basic principles of broadcasting and 
can discuss, intelligently and diplomatically, the prob- 
lems arising. 


The Preparation 


Since the microphone is more accurate and sensitive 
than the human ear, and is not subject to the vagaries 
of the imagination, or the distractions of the visual 
image, a broadcast becomes a test of the ability of the 
director to control the subjective factors which must 
enter into the evaluation of any musical performance. 
It is easy to believe we hear in performance the ele- 
ments for which we are striving, especially when we see 
evidence of the mechanical or technical procedures at 
work which should produce the desired effect. How 
can we limit the influence of the imagination and pro- 
tect ourselves from misleading subjective factors in 
order that a cold, impersonal judgment may be reached? 

(1) Remove, so far as possible, the handicap of 
poor acoustics in the average rehearsal room. Rever- 
beration prevents the ear from hearing the details of 
musical sound, just as it prevents the microphone from 
picking up the important elements of musical perform- 
ance. If the rehearsal room is not provided with 
acoustical treatment, it is usually easy to arrange for 
rehearsal time on the auditorium stage. With the stage 
curtain drawn, the drapes in place, or the floor carpeted 





Note: This article was prepared by Mr. Ruddick as a member of 
the Radio Committee of the National Conference. In a subsequent 
issue of the JouRNAL, Noble Cain, also a member of the Committee, 
will present a similar article based on “Microphone Technique for 
Vocal Groups.” 
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and the scenery wings in position, the usual period of 
reverberation in the auditorium may be reduced to a 
condition similar to that prevailing in the broadcasting 
studio (usually a reverberation quotient of one second 
or less). This provides two advantages: First, the 
director can hear pitch and rhythmic elements more 
clearly, and judge harmonic balance more accurately, 
and, second, the players will become accustomed to the 
conditions existing in the studio and a drop in perform- 
ance level is not so likely to follow. 

(2) Remove the distractions of psychological na- 
ture to which everyone is subject in varying degrees. A 
device which production men in the radio field have 
found helpful is to turn with your back to the perform- 
ing group, place your hands, in cup shape, back of the 
ears in the fashion of a person with impaired hearing, 
listening carefully for the fundamentals of perform- 
ance. This helps in two respects: it removes the ele- 
ment of expecting to hear what you are striving for 
with the stick and what you see your players striving 
to give you, and gives, more nearly, the effect produced 
by the broadcasting mechanism. Those extremely dam- 
aging pitch clashes and rough tone qualities are brought 
to you more clearly, and the exact instruments which 
are offending may be identified more easily through the 
use of this device than by the usual listening and 
watching attitude. 

(3) Seek to emphasize the performance factors 
which are vital to good broadcasting. The microphone 
does not adjust to pitch discrepancies in harmonic in- 
tervals. It reproduces faithfully bad intonation and 
even rebels against pitch “clashes” between two instru- 
ments, especially woodwinds or brasses, producing a 
rasping effect in the speaker which even the untrained 
ear hears. Precise, firm attack and clean releases of 
tone are essential for rhythmic clarity sufficiently well 
defined to overcome the physical inertia of the mechan- 
ism. There are definite limits beyond which volume of 
tone should not pass, although recent improvements in 
the construction of microphones have increased their 
efficiency in this respect. Good broadcasting technique 
includes the limitation of dynamic range to the point 
where the engineer will find it unnecessary to turn the 
volume control down, but is able to “let it ride” with all 
the “gain” which is necessary, and it may be added that 
more “gain” is essential for chain broadcasts than for 
local station programs. Too much volume produces 
“microphone rush” which greatly mars the effectiveness 
of the broadcast. Acceptable interpretation may be 
achieved within these limitations, especially if crescendos 
are built up through increased intensity of tone quality 
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rather than in the more common and obvious method of 
increasing volume of tone. 

It is interesting to note that satisfactory concert 
technique is not always acceptable for broadcasting, but 
satisfactory microphone technique is usually acceptable 
for concert purposes. 

(4) Use public address equipment with discretion. 
Public address amplifiers, microphone attachments for 
sound picture equipment, and recording equipment are 
great aids in meeting the problem of preparation, pro- 
vided this type of equipment is of very high grade. 
Usually the type of microphone that is quite adequate 
for the speaking voice is not sufficiently sensitive, or does 
not possess sufficiently wide frequency range for effi- 
cient pick-up of music performance, with its varied 
combinations of tone color and wide compass. How- 
ever, in a room with favorable acoustical conditions, this 
equipment will give many clues for the improvement of 
playing, the elimination of pitch clashes, the improve- 
ment of tone quality, and the selection of safe dynamic 
ranges. Its limitations must be taken into considera- 
tion, however, as greater freedom is afforded by the 
modern broadcasting studio. 


The Problems of Production 


The production staff of the studio or broadcasting 
station is primarily responsible for this phase of the 
question, because they know the peculiarities of the 
studio and the nature of the equipment to be used. We 
cannot expect the station staff to give the same amount 
of painstaking attention to the monitoring of a casual 
broadcast of a school organization, that they give to 
a commercial program that will appear week after week 
under contract, with a critical sponsor who pays the 
bill, and an advertising agency with a staff of trained 
experts who check every detail. In order to secure in- 
terested cooperation, the school group must come into 
the studio with a carefully prepared and timed program, 
showing a good basic knowledge of the technique of 
broadcasting. If careful preparation is made, the prob- 
lems will not seem insurmountable to the production 
staff, and a wholehearted, patient attempt will be made 
to put the program on the air in a manner which will 
show the work of the group to the best advantage. 
With the modern equipment and general knowledge of 
radio production now available, it is even possible for 
a school organization to sound better over the air than 
it really plays under the usual concert conditions. But 
no assurance of a successful broadcast of an amateur 
group can be expected without adequate monitoring, 
good organization and management and appreciation of 
the psychology of broadcasting. 


(1) Adequate monitoring. It is essential that ade- 
quate time be scheduled for the details of adjustment 
to studio requirements. A preliminary rehearsal of one 
to two hours in the studio is necessary to give the child 
group a “feel” of the studio, with some time spent with 
the engineer and production personnel listening with 
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the director or supervisor who knows every stage of 
preparation and the true picture of the school group’s 
ability. This will show the director what is needed 
sufficiently in advance of the broadcast so that he may 
have a few rehearsals in which to meet the problems 
which are uncovered. There may be marked changes 
in the seating which, together with the new acoustical 
properties of the studio, cause the members of the group 
to hear themselves in a different relation to the ensem- 
ble. Even one rehearsal in the new seating arrangement 
is very helpful, when the group can be alone with its 
director to discuss the problems, try out the tonal and 
harmonic balance—in fact, seek orientation and rebuild 
confidence shaken by the new situation, so that a “top” 
performance is not only possible, but probable. 

At least an hour immediately preceding the actual 
broadcast is necessary for the instruments to adjust to 
temperature, final checking of seating, program timing, 
continuity, tuning and checking the sequence of the 
program. 


(2) Good organization and management. 
seem unnecessary to mention so obvious an item, but 
remember we are dealing with a group of people who 
live on a split-second schedule in the radio world, and 
they have little patience with time-wasting, unbusiness- 
like methods. In order to gain their respect and codp- 
eration, we will find it profitable to plan every detail of 
organization with care, and systematize our procedures 
for their convenience, as well as prepare our program 
in a manner which will elicit their admiration in matters 
of leadership and musicianship. 


(3) Psychology of broadcasting. 
outlined above form a basis for knowledge of actual 
broadcasting routine. All of the steps of preparation 
and production may be gathered together to form a 
picture of the broadcast in the minds of the director 
and his group. Concert attitudes and procedures are 
not essential, even if an audience is present. The at- 
tention must be directed toward the complete success of 
the broadcast. The director should devote all attention 
to control of performance factors relating to microphone 
technique and inspiring confidence in the players. Re- 
hearsal procedures may well prevail in the conducting 
of a broadcast, so far as they may aid in securing the 
performance and interpretation desired. Help your 
players at all times, with obvious cues, assuring glances, 
warning gestures, all of which might be out of place in 
concert but are effective in a broadcast. The psychology 
of showmanship of the visual type gives place to the 
psychology of the invisible audience. What the listener 
may hear should be uppermost in the mind of the 
director in broadcasting. After all, a keen, well-trained 
ear, and high sensitivity to musical values are the most 
valuable assets a broadcaster may have. 


It may 


The procedures 


Note: The technical background of broadcasting is discussed in 
readable form in: Fugue in Oycles and Bells, Mills (1937, D. Van 
Nostrand Co.) and Listen In, Maurice Lowell (1937, Dodge, New 
York). 
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Music Education in New York State 


A REVIEW OF THIRTY YEARS | 





RUSSELL CARTER 
State Supervisor of Music, Albany, New York 


HIRTY YEARS AGO last June, Regents examinations in 
9 janes were offered for the first time. By that act, 
music was admitted to the sacred circle of subjects 
recognized in the state high school diploma. The recog- 
nition has been a commonplace thing for so many years 
now that it is difficult to realize that in 1908 it was 
looked upon as almost revolutionary. The people in the 
field of school music hailed it with enthusiasm, but many 
of the general educators looked with doubt, even with 
disfavor, upon this outcast child who was to be admitted 
to the family of older and, supposedly, better bred 
children who had been for a long time in the family 
circle. On December 21, 1907, the Commissioner of 
Education, Dr. Draper, addressed the Board of Regents 
as follows: 


I transmit herewith a course in music, leading to a diploma in 
music, and which is also the preliminary course to a degree in 
music, and recommend its adoption. 

The Regents rules establish the degrees of Bachelor of Music 
and Doctor of Music. There are at present twelve conservatories, 
institutes and colleges of music in the state duly incorporated 
and registered by the Regents. There are also many schools of 
academic grade which give special courses in music as a part of 
their curriculum. But there has never been a minimum standard 
set by the Board for either a degree or a diploma in music. 
There has been a somewhat general demand upon the part of 
musical people, and particularly of schools of music, for the 
fixing of some standards, in order that a diploma or degree in 
music may represent some definite quantity and quality of musical 
study. It will be a great advantage to schools and to their 
graduates to have something of this kind to look to, and it seems 
a necessity from the standpoint of administration. 


Over two years ago the Department placed in the hands of an 
educated and scholarly musician the work of drafting a course of 
study leading to a diploma in music, which should be available 
for schools of academic grade and be a basis for a further course 
leading to a degree in music. Many proofs of his report were 
struck off and submitted for criticism to teachers of music in 
conservatories, academies and public schools, and to musical 
critics and writers. It was also submitted to a committee of the 
State Music Teachers Association and to the United States Asso- 
ciation of Music Teachers. It was warmly welcomed, intelli- 
gently criticized, and a revised proof was submitted for further 
criticism. This revision was endorsed by the directors and 
teachers of music in colleges at their meeting in Wellesley in 
the winter of 1905-1906. It has also been used tentatively as 
a course of study in certain academies and is reported to work 
satisfactorily and practically. 

It should be borne in mind that this course is not primarily 
designed for public schools, as it is too extensive and technical 
and requires too large a force: of specially trained teachers; 
although there is no reason why it should not be used in public 
schools, in part or in whole, wherever these conditions can be 
met. It is intended for schools of music and for academic schools 
which teach music as a special course, and as the foupdation of 
the degree in music to be granted after a course of study in a 
duly incorporated and registered college of music. 


Obviously, Dr. Draper’s address reflects the general 
opinion of the time, that anything which approached 
thorough musical training was for the musically elite. 
However, courses were offered and examinations were 
given in Rudiments of Music, Ear Training and Musical 


From the manuscript of an address prepared by Dr. Carter for 
the Music Sections of the New York State Teachers Association, 1938. 
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Dictation, Harmony and Counterpoint, Musical Form 
and Analysis, and Acoustics and History of Music, five 
subjects in all. The Department records do not show 
by whom these examinations of 1908 were prepared,— 
perhaps by the unknown “educated and scholarly musi- 
cian” whom Dr. Draper mentioned. A few questions 
taken at random from the papers of 1908 and 1909 will 
show, however, the pupils in those days really earned 
all the credit they obtained in music. 


RUDIMENTS OF MusIc . 

Give an example of an appoggiatura, an acciaccatura, a mor- 
dente and its sign, a turn with the upper note chromatically 
lowered and its sign. (1908) 

What are characteristic tones and what scale steps have 
tendencies? (1908) 

Write a four measure melody in each of the following kinds 
of meter, indicating the location of the accent in each case and 
explaining the different degrees of accent: (1909) 

4 6 12 3 
4, 4, 8 2. a 

Those who feel that the present-day examinations de- 
mand too much in ear training are asked to give con- 
sideration to the 1909 paper in Ear Training and Musical 
Dictation. There were eighteen excerpts which the 
pupils were to write from dictation; eight were tonal 
groups of from seven to fourteen notes, with liberal 
doses of chromatics; two were series of three-voice 
chords; eight were eight-measure melodies in various 
keys and meters,—skips and chromatics being much in 
evidence and with every one of the seven time patterns, 
save that of the modified triplet, represented. 

The examination in Musical Form and Analysis de- 


manded these: 

Describe the structure of a fugue in as much detail as pos- 
sible. (1908) 

Indicate in metrical notation and describe the characteristics 
as to time and rhythm of the minuet, the gavotte, the saraband, 
the gigue, the polonaise, the mazurka. (1908) 

Describe and differentiate a two-voiced canon, a two-voiced 
invention, and a two-voiced fugue. (1909) 

About the time that the paper in Harmony and Coun- 
terpoint was prepared, I fear that the educated and 
scholarly musician had forgotten that the examination 
was for high school pupils, for these questions were 


included : 

Set the following stanza to music in hymn-form, writing in 
G-major and introducing a dominant modulation; write in four 
voices, open position. (1909) 

Explain and illustrate how dissonances are employed in a 
counterpoint of four against one. (1909) 

Add a counterpoint in free form, florid style, above the fol- 
lowing cantus firmus. (1909) (A series of fourteen whole notes 
was given. ) 

Illustrate in four parts the preparation and resolution of each 
of the following suspensions: 9-8, 4-3, 7-6, 6-5. (1909) 

The paper in Acoustics and History of Music ven- 


tured still further: 


Describe the phenomena of beats and state how they are used 
in determining pitch. (1908) 
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What are partial tones or overtones? Give the first ten from 


great C. (1908) 

State in detail the method of laying the temperament in 
tuning a keyed instrument and give the reasons why this method 
is necessary. (1909) 

Early in 1909 a committee was appointed to prepare 
the June examination: Hollis Dann of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Julia Etta Crane of the Potsdam Normal School 
and Edwin S. Tracy of the Morris High School, New 
York City. A little later in the year an advisory council 
for music was also appointed. In addition to Dr. Dann 
and Miss Crane, there were Frank R. Rix of New York 
City, Joseph Mischka of Buffalo and Sister Alphonsus 
of the Academy of the Holy Name, Albany. Evidently, 
the council gave attention to the content of the courses, 
as there were some changes in 1910. By that time, the 
courses had become Chorus Singing and Rudiments of 
Music, two periods weekly ; Dictation and Melody Writ- 
ing, three periods; Harmony and Counterpoint, seven 
periods ; Acoustics and History of Music, four periods; 
Musical Form and Analysis, four periods. This may 
all seem rather strange to us now, but we must re- 
member that the whole set-up of high school credit, of 
which the music was a part, differed from that which 
we now have. It is easy, in the light of thirty years of 
experience, to criticize this pioneer musical program. 
All pioneering, however, involves venture and adventure. 
The men and women who were trying to give music its 
rightful place were working against the pressures of 
traditions and attitudes which can only be appreciated 
by those who lived in that period. They had the good 
sense to see that the only possible entering wedge for 
music credit was to offer courses, the tangible evidences 
of which would be written examinations. They would 
have been laughed out of court had they suggested that 
credit toward a high school diploma could be earned by 
any kind of musical performance. They knew what to 
ask for and, what was quite as important, they knew 
what not to ask for. All honor to them. I wish that 
there were a place where their names could appear on a 
roll of honor to be seen by the coming generations of 
music teachers. 

® 


My own personal connection with the examinations 
began in September, 1911, when I offered the rudiments 
course in the Amsterdam High School, where I was 
then teaching. The novelty of being able to earn 
Regents credits through a music course must have cap- 
tured the imagination of the school, for about one hun- 
dred pupils registered for the work. The limits upon 
my time, due to my supervisory duties in the grade 
schools, and the demands of the pupils’ programs (yes, 
we had program difficulties in 1911) made it necessary 
to teach sixty-three pupils in one section and the re- 
mainder in another section. Needless to say, we did 
not then have statistics regarding the pupil-load of the 
teacher. 

There were changes in the courses from time to time. 
Acoustics was dropped in 1915, leaving History of 
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Music as a complete course. Form and Analysis and 
Advanced Harmony and Counterpoint were discontinued 
in 1917, and a course in Elementary Harmony was of- 
fered beginning at that time. These last changes were 
made at my suggestion. Dr. Horner, who is just about 
to retire as Associate Commissioner of Education, was 
at that time the head of the Examinations Division. He 
had engaged me to review examination papers for the 
Department during the summer of 1915. It was the 
first complete reviewing, by a Department representa- 
tive, of the music papers, and revealed many things. 
(Incidentally, it may interest you to know that I re- 
viewed papers from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. every week-day 
for seven solid weeks.) Meantime, some private schools 
had been granted the privilege of offering credit for 
individual piano and violin instruction, with supervised 
practice. In 1916, Dr. Wheelock, then Assistant Com- 
missioner for Secondary Schools, asked me to serve on 
a committee with Inez Field Damon of Schenectady 
and George Oscar Bowen of Yonkers to prepare a re- 
port upon the advisability of offering credit for indi- 
vidual instrumental study. We corresponded with 
school music people in various sections of the country, 
with private teachers and with high school principals; 
we met several times for all-day (and nearly all-night) 
sessions. As a result, the so-called “Tentative Plan” 
for applied music credit was issued with the approval of 
the Regents. We were pioneering, just as the sponsors 
of the written examinations had been pioneering some 
nine years before. We made many mistakes. Just as 
we began to realize that revisions were necessary, Mr. 
Bowen left the state. He was succeeded on the com- 
mittee by his successor in Yonkers, Howard Clarke 
Davis, and we went on with the work. By 1919, the 
applied music procedures were substantially the same 
as we now know them, although there have been some 
changes in detail since then. 

As early as 1917, a few schools had applied for credit 
for orchestra practice as a “special course.” If my 
memory serves me correctly, Olean, Rome, and Sche- 
nectady were three of these. In many schools, however, 
the high school principal would not permit such a dras- 
tic move. In the spring of 1917, we entered the war, 
and every department of the school was affected. De- 
spite that, the idea of the recognition of music went 
steadily forward. At the close of the war, I found my- 
self in a position in another state, but in the summer of 
1920 I was appointed to the newly-created Department 
position of “specialist in music.” During that summer, 
I not only reviewed examination papers, but I prepared 
an outline for high school music credit which included 
recognition for chorus and orchestra. I was almost 
afraid to hope that group musical performance would be 
given any such general endorsement. I remember that 
I had some notion of asking for credit for band also, 
but both Dr. Dann and Miss Crane felt that, in view of 
the quality of the performances of the few bands which 
we had at the time, it was wiser to wait for a while. 
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However, band credit was granted beginning either in 
1922 or in 1923. Some slight changes were made in 
the courses leading to written examinations. In 1927, 
when the change was made from “counts” to “units” 
a careful review and restatement of the music courses 
was made. The advisory committee at that time was 
George J. Abbott (now of Elmira), Harold L. Butler 
of Syracuse University, and Cornelius Valentine of the 
Newtown High School of New York City. The adop- 
tion of the new academic diploma in 1934 giving music 
an equal place with the so-called “regular subjects” in 
satisfying the requirements for a major sequence or 


for a minor sequence, brought to fruition that which 
was only a vague hope in 1908. 
© 

This very brief history of these thirty years may 
give you some idea of the road along which we have 
come in the field of high school music. What never 
can be given, in any adequate way, is a record of the 
visions, the plannings, and the unselfish labors not only 
of those whom I have mentioned, but of the many 
who worked with them not only in securing recognition 
but in producing music of a standard which made it 
worthy of recognition. 


Comm unity Proyects in Musi 


THEODORE F. NORMANN 


Associate Professor of Music Education, University of Missouri, Columbia 


nN 1931, with the appointment of a committee on Com- 
I munity Music, the Music Educators National Con- 
ference gave formal recognition to the obligation the 
public schools assume in furthering those activities which 
are most likely to carry over into adult life. Through 
the stimulation of festivals, effective publicity programs, 
published reports, and by close cooperation with organi- 
zations and societies interested in sponsoring community 
activities, this committee has in the eight years of its 
existence done yeoman service in furthering a nation- 
wide recognition of this need. One needs only to glance 
through the large number of recent publications in the 
field of chamber music and to compare the present wide- 
spread interest in civic musical progress with that of 
only ten years ago in order to become aware of an 
astonishing growth and development. Within the school 
itself there is a functioning program which should, if 
conditions are ripe, provide for a great florescence in the 
performance of music in the home, neighborhood and 
community. 

But the stimulation of musical activities of various 
sorts within the school itself is no guarantee that such 
a program will carry over, in the most efficient way, 
into adult life. Somewhere along the line there must be 
provided a directing force and initiative which will 
insure the fruition of the musical forces so carefully 
nurtured in the elementary and secondary schools. In 
some of our larger communities there exist, as divisions 
of civic government, organizations whose primary pur- 
pose is one of leadership in developing definite recrea- 
tional programs in adult life. Such is not the case, 
however, in hundreds of smaller communities where the 
citizenry naturally look to the supervisor of music for 
guidance in matters of this kind. By virtue of his 
training and experience, his intimate knowledge of the 
abilities of both students and alumni, his freedom from 
the need for personal aggrandizement, the teacher of 
music in the public schools is particularly well fitted to 
assume active leadership in the musical affairs of the 
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community. In most communities, whether large or 
small, in which there is a well-planned music program 
we find that much of the credit for its success can be 
traced directly to the active codperation of the local 
supervisor of music. 


Community Activities. The public schools may pro- 
vide effective leadership, they may develop highly skilled 
talent, they may stimulate activities most likely to carry 
over into adult life, but these will not yield the finest 
fruit unless the community itself lends support and 
manifests an interest in music. There is, of course, a 
very close interrelation between the two. An entrenched 
indifference upon the part of the community will in- 
evitably weaken the music activities of the school. On 
the other hand, a lively program in the school should 
serve to stimulate civic interest. 


A rather unique plan to enlist community interest and 
at the same time to be of some practical service has 
been developed in the County High School at Kalispell, 
Montana. This school conducts, annually, an extension 
service whereby any community group in the county 
desiring some special type of program may feel free to 
call upon the high school, the only cost being that of 
transportation. In the fall of each year a canvass of 
the entire student body is made in an attempt to locate 
students possessing special interests, hobbies, or talents. 
Ensemble groups are formed where practical and special 
coaching is provided them. All students interested in 
participating in the extensicn service must appear before 
an examining board which passes on eligibility for service. 
The result has been an increased concern on the part of 
students about the social life of the county and a cor- 
responding realization upon the part of citizens of the 
importance of a progressive program of education. 

A Community Program to Stimulate Chamber Music. 
A somewhat different approach to the problem of en- 
listing people’s interest in music has been attempted in 
the city of Fort Wayne, Indiana. Here a group of 
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Contributions of Leading 
Music Educators 


to the 
THEODORE PRESSER CO. CATALOG 


Ask To See These At The Sectional 
Conference Exhibits 





EDUCATIONAL 
VOCAL TECHNIQUE 


in Song and Speech 
For Classes and Individuals 


By 
W. WARREN SHAW 
In Collaboration with 


GEORGE L. LINDSAY 
In Two Volumes 


This unique song method 
presents a practical means 
for cultivating the voice 
for singing or speaking. 
It should prove invaluable 
zy to directors of high school 

Mr. Lindsay or college groups seeking 
to improve the tone quality and enunciation 
of their singers 





Price, $1.00 Each Volume 


CLASS VIOLIN 
INSTRUCTOR 


In Two Parts 


By ANN HATHAWAY 
and HERBERT BUTLER 


Violin 





teaching is 
made a safe, simple, and 
practical procedure’ with 
this work. It is especially 
adapted for school use and 
should provide, in the two 


class 





€ 


volumes, sufficient material 
for two years’ class in- 
struction, bringing young 


students to a degree of Miss Hathaway 


proficiency sufficient to warrant their admis- 
sion into the school orchestra. 


Books, 75c Each 
Teacher’s Manuals, $1.00 


Students’ 


MARCHETTE 
BAND BOOK 


16 Snappy Marches for 
First Year Bands 


Arranged by 
MAYHEW LAKE 


All parts have been kept 
within the playing capa- 
bilities of those in their 
first year of band playing, 
yet the marches sound so 


- 





full and satisfying that 
many more experienced 
marching bands _ include 
this book in their reper- 


toires. 


Mr. Lake 
Band Books, 30c ea. Cond. Score (Piano), 50c 


WHEN VOICES ARE 
CHANGING 


Chorus Book for Boys 


Compiled and 
Arranged by 


WILLIAM BREACH 


Mr. Breach has 
for this book choruses 
with attractive texts and 
tunes, and carefully ar- 
ranged them for singing 
by young lads during that 
important period when 
their voices are changing 
from childish treble’ to 
manly tenor, baritone and 
bass quality. 


selected 





Mr. Breach 


Price, 75 cents 


GROWN-UP BEGINNER’S 
VIOLIN BOOK 


By MAURITS KESNAR 


Valuable for use in high 
school classes or in private 
teaching of older pupils. 
It simplifies, in adult lan- 
guage, the study of the 
violin and aids the stu- 
dent systematically and 
conscientiously to work out 
the problems he encounters. 
Many interesting arrange- 
ments of favorite pieces and 
some folk songs are included. 





Mr. Kesnar 


Price, $1.00 


MUSIC, AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
AND SOCIAL ASSET 


By 
EDWIN N. C. BARNES 


This is a very fine book to 
place in the hands of am- 
bitious students who aspire 
to the teaching profession, 
and is well worth reading 
by any music educator. 
When adding to your school 
library, don’t overlook it. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 
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AROUND THE MAYPOLE 
A May-Day Festival 


By 
WILLIAM BAINES 


A helpful book for the 
school teacher, containing 
music and instructions for 
eight Maypole dances to- 
gether with suggestions for 
costuming and _ staging. 
There are two songs for 
unison singing, too, and 
the score also includes a 
piano accompaniment for 
use at rehearsals and in; 
door performances. If given 
string orchestra accompaniment 


outdoors a 
is available on a rental basis. 


Price, 60 cents 


LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 


Operetta 
for the Grades and Junior High 
By L. E. YEAMANS 


is one told to children of 


While the story 

kindergarten age, the performance of this 
operetta requires children from the upper 
grammar, or junior high grades. The chorus 


work is in unison or two parts and the solos 
are comparatively easy to sing. The Vocal 
Score includes complete text and music, also 
directions for costuming and staging. Or- 
chestra parts may be rented and detailed 
explanations of the dances will be sent gratis 
with orders for the required 5 copies. Time, 


1 hour. 
Vocal Score, $1.00 


LET’S GO TRAVELING 
Juvenile Operetta 
By CYNTHIA 
DODGE 
This clever musical 


sketch appeals to 
the “dress-up and 





make - believe” in- ( 

stincts of children 

and usually fur- 7 

nishes as much fun for the participants as 
for the audience. The choruses are all ar- 


ranged for unison singing and may number 


as many as there are children av ailable. The 
vocal score includes complete dialog, actions 
for the songs, directions for dances and 
sketches of the principals’ costumes. Time, 
45 minutes. 

Vocal Score, 60 cents. 


SNOW WHITE 
AND THE SEVEN DWARFS 


An Operetta for Children 


By GEORGE F. ROOT 
(Text by Clara Louise Burnham) 


This operetta version of Grimm’s favorite 
fairy tale is a most elaborate telling of the 
story in stage pictures and entrancing music, 
yet there are really no insurmountable diffi- 
culties for one who undertakes a production 


be used. Time, 2 


of it. A large cast may 
hours. 4 Scenes. The book contains complete 
dialog and directions for staging. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 
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citizens decided that something must be done to carry 
on the splendid musical program of the school. They 
approached the Chamber of Commerce and persuaded 
it to sponsor a campaign to revive music in the home. 


A committee was organized to decide on the program best suited 
to attract young people to music activities and, more important, 
to encourage participation in music at home. 

It is significant that the chairman of this committee is an 
industrialist. The remainder of the group consists of the heads 
of the high school music departments, the conductor of a local 
symphony orchestra, the grade school music supervisors, and the 
head of a college music department. Music teachers who teach 
privately and other professional musicians, were excluded so that 
the work of this group would not be, or appear to be, commercial 
in any sense of the word. 

The first step in the program was the registration of all people 
who might be interested in such a project. Through the local 
newspapers, the public was informed of the plan and urged to 
register. Registration was carried on through the public schools 
and the newspapers. From a total of 2,490 registrants, approxi- 
mately seventy-five groups have been formed to date. 

Registrations were classified first according to the section of 
the city, thus facilitating the development of neighborhood groups; 
then a classification of instruments followed. 

The Chamber of Commerce music committee met with such 
great success . . . that in addition to the monthly concerts held 
in the auditorium of the Chamber of Commerce, one concert a 
year is being sponsored by the committee in conjunction with each 
parent-teacher organization of the city. This brings a number of 
concerts directly into the various neighborhoods and attracts 
many people who might not go to ‘the center of the city for a 
concert, even though there is no charge for these musicals.’ 


The Sinfonietta. In West Roxbury, Connecticut, a 
group of musicians has recently started a movement that 
deserves wide-spread recognition. A Mr. Franz Burg- 
staller suggested to his son and daughter that they ask 
some of their friends to come to their home for an 
evening of music. The party proved such a success that 
it was repeated. More guests came and soon the West 
Roxbury Sinfonietta, a group of thirty-seven musicians, 
who play “for the fun of it” was born. Says Mr. 
Burgstaller : 

You cannot start a sinfonietta in a municipal hall, because this 
would exclude the intimacy of happy home life and the sinfonietta 
is the home piano. Should you have a violinist as well as a 
pianist, there, if rightly conducted, is the start of your sinfonietta. 
The music should be taken from any of the standard orchestra 
editions. The violin and piano of these editions will be the 
fundamental beginning. The players at the start should learn to 
play this music and the cues from other parts, later leaving out 
these cues as the sinfonietta grows. Once these two first sin- 
fonietta members have met (there should be a definite day and 
hour for these meetings) and have an understanding of the music, 
invite for an evening other available players, preferably one by 
one, or perhaps two by two. Make it a social evening even to 
having a dinner and dishwashing preceding the orchestral 
functions. 

Be careful not to try to start out with a large group of players. 
This is true both from a social and from a technically musical 
point of view. There must be something like a friendly love 
existing among sinfonietta members. They must come together 
and feel a certain ensemble aim that simply cannot be created 
by grouping some larger or smaller number of players under a 
conductor whom they have never met as their friend.” 


Other Types of Community Organizations. While the 
type of chamber groups just described will interest many 
music lovers, there are always those to whom a larger 
organization exerts a more forceful appeal. By virtue 
of its greater tonal resources, the fascination of belong- 
ing to a large society of fellow musicians, and its greater 


2 Sur, William Raymond, “School and Post-School Music in the 
Community,” Music SUPERVISORS JOURNAL, November, 1932, page 25. 


2 Burgstaller, Franz E., “The Sinfonietta Movement,” Jacobs Band 
and Orchestra Monthly, May, 1933, page 4. 
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popular appeal, the orchestra, band or chorus may serve 
to retain the interest of many of those to whom the 
mention of music might otherwise arouse only a casual 
interest. 


Alumni Organizations. Not a few schools have or- 
ganized their graduating musicians into an alumni or- 
chestra, chorus or band. These groups are given the 
use of the school auditorium for evening rehearsals. 
They frequently make use of the library and instruments 
owned by the school. One or more concerts a year are 
undertaken. The friendly rivalry between the less 
experienced but more frequently drilled undergraduate 
organizations and the alumni group serves to enliven 
the interest of the members and awaken a just pride in 
their musical endeavors. Often a number of high school 
musicians take part in the alumni organizations. These 
people serve to fill out the instrumentation and enhance 
the musical enthusiasm of all concerned. 


Church Organizations. The church orchestra and 
choir may serve as a means of retaining students’ interest 
after graduation if it is systematically organized. In 
many instances, however, we find the music appropria- 
tion so lean, the director so poorly trained and the 
balance so one-sided that the organization leads a de- 
cidedly precarious existence. This is not always so. 
In Boulder, Colorado, one of the local churches for a 
number of years supported, in addition to a sixty-voice 
choir, an orchestra of fifty-five members, complete as 
to instrumentation. This latter group rehearsed on Sun- 
day afternoons and what lively rehearsals they were! 
The conductor was a human dynamo, the music chal- 
lenged because of its truly fine quality and we found 
young and old working joyfully together in eager antici- 
pation of the bi-monthly musical service. Such was the 
popularity of these concerts that they literally taxed the 
seating capacity of the church to the utmost. An organi- 
zation of this type would have been difficult to keep 
going had it not been for the close codperation which 
the music director of the church maintained with the 
public school and the whole-hearted support of the church 
members who, though forming a comparatively small 
congregation, were so staunch in their belief in the need 
for beauty in the church service that they provided 
sufficient funds to engage a really fine musician as 
musical director. 


College Organizations. In many an American com- 
munity the college or university stands as the cultural 
center around which its art life gravitates. In addition 
to the regular music groups found on the average 
campus, the college will often sponsor more pretentious 
organizations which are designed to enlist the participa- 
tion and support of anyone interested in music. Such 
a plan has been developed at Hastings, Nebraska. Here 
a small liberal arts college of some six hundred students 
stands as the focal point from which has developed a 
civic symphony of seventy players of which forty-eight 
have no connection with the college. They are men and 
women, former theatre musicians, and high school and 
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college graduates for the most part, each of whom 
eagerly welcomes an opportunity to do something with 
his chosen instrument rather than to talk about it. The 
college furnishes the physical equipment for the or- 
chestra and a Civic Music Association, independent of 
the college administration, handles all business details. 
The Association consists of a board of directors made 
up of some of the leading professional and business men 
and women of the town, sustaining members who donate 
from two to twenty-five dollars each to the support of 
the organization, and patrons who give one dollar to the 
cause of good music by purchasing a season ticket. So 
reasonable are the admission charges for this remarkably 
fine organization (ten cents a seat) that the orchestra 


has no difficulty in filling the auditorium to capacity. 
Community Choruses. Community choruses, spon- 
sored by religious organizations, clubs, and fraternal 
groups interested in preserving through music a more 
secure cohesion of interests, are fairly common. The 
possibilities of organizing choral groups in business con- 
cerns and industrial plants, however, have scarcely been 
touched. In one of our metropolitan areas I have a 
friend who makes a very respectable livelihood organiz- 
ing and conducting groups of this kind. This man, at 
present, conducts five choruses for various business 
houses. The management, in each case, furnishes re- 
hearsal rooms, music and the expense of a director and 
CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY-FOUR 


Objective Marking for Instrumental 
Music Students 


SAMUEL S. FAIN 


Director of Instrumental Music, Wells High School, and 
Instructor, Public School Music Department, American Conservatory 
Chicago, Illinois 


M*** EDUCATORS are convinced that rating a student’s work 

periodically is a sound educational policy, while others 
condemn the practice as fostering a false sense of values. Since 
public schools generally require that marks shall be given, the 
teacher of music, regardless of his personal views respecting 
marking, should so administer rating that it will be of educa- 
tional value to the student. It is the experience of the writer 
that marks can be made to serve as a guide to the student in 
his work, rather than as ends in themselves. 

At the Wells High School, the student body is composed al- 
most entirely of children whose families are in the lowest income 
brackets. In seventy-five per cent of the cases, both parents 
are foreign born; approximately fifty per cent of the fathers 
are unemployed; and eighty-four per cent of the pupils have 
never been outside the Chicago area. Home study conditions 
are usually unsatisfactory. Because of their financial status, 
seventy-five per cent of the students are obliged to use instru- 
ments owned by the school. 

The total number of students studying instrumental music 
at Wells during the current semester is 263. This number is 
organized into the following groups: four beginning classes 
totalling 124 members; a junior orchestra of 21; an interme- 
diate orchestra of 23; a concert orchestra numbering 47; and a 
concert band of 48. Each student who is a member of one of 
the orchestras or the band receives, at the end of each marking 
period, an individual rating sheet on which is listed the number 
of points he has earned (See sample rating sheet on next page). 

By a study of his grade sheet, the student knows accurately 
how he has progressed. He may see at a glance where his 
weaknesses lie and how to direct his efforts toward attaining 
greater achievement. 

Experience shows that when a student receives a low grade 
without being given any specific reason and without receiving 
concrete suggestions for improvement, he is likely to become 
discouraged, lose interest, and ultimately abandon the subject 


entirely. This is especially likely in the case of music courses, 





41John K. McCalmont, “The Instructional Background of General- 
Science Pupils in a City Community,” SCHOOL REVIEW, XLIV 
(April, 19386) 291-97. 
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which are often elective. If, however, along with his mark, the 
student receives an itemized analysis of his work, and specific 
directions for improving it, he will usually apply himself ac- 
cording to these directions. Average and superior students also 
benefit from a marking system which points out the weaknesses 
in their playing and offers suggestions for their correction. 

The system of marking described has the additional merit of 
eliminating claims of favoritism directed against the instructor. 
Any complaint would necessarily be based upon specific rather 
than general grounds, because the student sees exactly on what 
bases his mark has been computed. Also, the method places 
emphasis on the achievement of progress rather than on the 
attainment of a certain mark. 

To clarify even further the evaluation of his work, each stu- 
dent at the beginning of the year receives a glossary which ex- 
plains all unfamiliar terms employed on the grade sheet. This 
glossary is in no sense a dictionary, nor does it pretend to be a 
complete treatment of the factors discussed. Few students are 
willing to read through an exhaustive treatise to discover what 
is wrong with their playing; consequently, the glossary aims at 
conciseness rather than completeness. The extremely simplified 
list encourages the student to make frequent reference to it, and 
the avoidance of technical or complex vocabulary insures com- 
prehension. 

The glossary not only helps the student to analyze his work, 
but is a guide to him in his practice, supplementing the regular 
instruction and assistance that he receives in the classroom. 

Naturally, this system of grading involves a greater expendi- 
ture of time on the part of the instructor than simply evaluating 
a student’s work in terms of one general mark. However, such 
effort is more than compensated for by the results obtained. 
Not only is the individual grade sheet of help in guiding and 
stimulating the student, but it is also helpful to the instructor 
in obtaining a greater understanding of each individual. Such 
a specific analysis of each student’s work assists the instructor 
to view each student more effectively as an individual and grasp 
more clearly his peculiar handicaps and abilities. The results 
are improved understanding on the part of the instructor and 
increased student rapport and progress. 
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The following excerpts from the glossary are illustrative: = = 
. WELLS HIGH SCHOOL 
FRCENIQUS _ - INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC CLASSES 
Technique refers to the general ability to play the music studied. 2 
Good technique includes the points listed below: INDIVIDUAL GRADE SHEET 
(a) For all instruments: 
1. Correct position of head, body, legs, feet, arms, wrists, NAMB, .WW-0--seenenenneeseeneen eco cee een ceeneenennennensensnnsencnes DATE.............----- eee 
hands, and fingers. | The figures in Column 1 indicate the greatest number of 
2. Correct position of instrument. | points it is possible for you to receive. The numbers in Col- 
3. Playing the correct notes. umn 2 show the progress you have made since the last marking 
; " | period. Note, and emphasize in your practice, the factors in 
(b) For stringed instruments: which you receive less than the maximum number of points. 
1. Using the best fingerings. Consult your Glossary for definitions of the factors. 
2. Correct bowing. a _ 
8. Correct amount of bow and type of bowing. | NUMBER OF POINTS 
(c) For wind instruments: FaCsees Maximum| Earned 
1. Correct position of lips. sei aa a 
2. Correct (diaphragm) breathing. ETE rE Te nme re 10 
8. Correct tongue action. p-- ; : et aisle aceite 8 
4. Using the best fingerings (best positions on trombone). | Technique ......----+-+++ beet e essere sees | = 
(d) For percussion instruments: | Note and Rest Values......... po eceeceeees “~~ _8 
1. Correct position of sticks. | Intonation ........ eveses see eeeeeeeee eoeee! 8 | = 
2. Using the best sticking. PRETO CEPT CTE TC TT TTT eee | = Ee 
Suggestions for improving technique: =a aie Lape wae 
 & Study the pictures in lesson books. i— Ade Ath BiB Racin BSE Pc ltl Ye 
2. Observe and imitate good players. | SN OE TE ooo dk one ceeneseceuees 8 
3. Practice scales, chords, arpeggi, exercises, etudes, and | Ph “ a Sai oe a oe 8 
cimiiar etadies. | Sa ae eecsceses eT a a 
Practice difficult measures or exercises slowly and care- | Attendance and Regard for Fellow Students. ~ 
fully until you have mastered them; then gradually | —— conan -| ei -Seehgs pienaaeaeet 
increase your speed. | Care of Instrument, Music, etc....... ee eeee 8 ms | 
e Number of Lessons or Selections Prepared.... 8 or 
VOLUNTARY WORK aameeee nae 
: wre | VORMMGREy WOE. occ cccccccvecvenscocccesees 10 
Voluntary work means taking part in activities which are not a — . = 
part of the required work. Each student is expected to make “ 
regular use of at least two of the following opportunities for im- | Rating................ ....... Total 100% ............-..- 
provement : Points Rati 
1. Participation in monitor duties—instruments, music, | Saher = 
chairs, stands, shades, etc. 95-100 S (Superior) 
2. Attendance at extra practice periods. | 88-94 E (Excellent) 
8. Participation in bands and orchestras outside of school. 81-87 G (Good) 
4. Attendance at concerts of musical merit. 75-80 F (Fair) 
5. Taking lessons with a private teacher. Below 75 D (Failing) 
6. Copying music. | Remarks: 
7. Doing library work—book reports on the lives of com- 
posers, study of the development of certain instru- 
ments, or certain phases of music and music history 
(subject must first be approved by the instructor). 
aeeiaaiae a 








Voluntary work credit will also be given for the following: 
1. Purchase of a lesson book. Note: The space for remarks is used by the student for listing his 
2. Purchase of an instrument. voluntary work, and also by the instructor for additional comments 


3. Purchase of a better instrument. and advice. 




















HE Texas Music Educators Association Annual Clinic was held in Houston, on February 2-4. Above—Officers and regional representa- 
tives of the T.M.E.A. at the annual business meeting, seated left to right: EuJean Smith, Odessa; Mrs. Lena Milam, Beaumont; Helen 
M. Martin, Pampa; Mrs. W. J. Hurst, Texarkana; Russell Shrader, Sweetwater; Charles S. Eskridge, Wink; Ward G. Brandstetter, 
Palestine; W. Gibson Walters, Denton; Mary Schober, Wink; William Krauledat, Weslaco; Mrs. B. M. Kendrick, Marlin; Annie Bess 
Chambers, Abilene; Jimmie Green, Austin; G. Ward Moody, Odessa; J. M. Brandstetter, Yoakum. Standing, left to right: Paul M. Riley, 
Kingsville; James C. Thomson, Waco; Roy J. Johnson, Commerce; C. R. Hackney, Huntsville; Lyle Skinner, Waco; Clyde Rowe, Borger; 
Winston Savage, Pampa; Walter Hurst, Texarkana; Charles G. Walker, Monahans; R. T. Bynum, Abilene; Jerome Zoeller, San Antonio; 
Weldon Covington, Austin; R. H. Simpson, Corpus Christi; Dean Shank, Mexia. Not in picture: Cobby de Stivers, Waco. 
Below: Third Annual All-Texas Orchestra, featured at the Clinic and conducted by Henry Sopkin. 
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CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


greet again their Music Educator Friends 
throughout the Country— 


LOUISVILLE Tables 8-9-10 Sylvia Voorhees, Clarence Parrish. 
DETROIT : 6-7-8 Sylvia Voorhees, Clarence Parrish, Arthur 
Hauser. 

LONG BEACH . 28-29-30 Mary Elizabeth White, Alline White, Ar- 
thur Hauser, Carroll Cambern. 

BOSTON '' 4]-42-43-44 Sylvia Voorhees, Clifford Carter, Carl Burg- 
staller. 

TACOMA 7 24-25 Mary Elizabeth White, Arthur Hauser, Car- 
roll Cambern. 

SAN ANTONIO ° 27-28 Arthur Hauser, Clarence Parrish. 


Our sectional representatives will be in attendance to show you new music, 
new methods, operettas and choruses, new books for every musical school 
occasion—in fact, for every educational need. 


We are coming to the Conference to see you—Won't you come to see us! 


Your Dealer, or, 


CARL FISCHER, Inc. 


56 Cooper Square — and — 119 West 57th Street 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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What Shall [ Do This Summer: 


ADOLPH W. OTTERSTEIN 
San Jose State College, San Jose, California 


| THIS TIME OF YEAR the teacher’s thoughts turn to summer 
AS the vacation days. However, the summer intermission 
for the teacher is not the playspell that the word “vacation” 
implies, although it does provide respite from the taxing routine 
of the daily program, and offers opportunities for refreshing the 
body, mind and spirit. Indeed, the closing of the school season 
marks the opening of the period when the teachers may take 
their turn at studying; it is their time for securing the benefits 
of change of scene, of pursuing hobbies, of seeking the inspira- 
tion and help that will make them better musicians and better 
teachers. 

But, “What shall I do this summer—where I go?” 
Perhaps these questions can be determined by a brief self-exam- 
ination. The correct answer to each of the appended questions 
is “Yes.” If “No” must be the answer to one or more of the 
questions, then perhaps summer school is indicated—or perhaps 
the score will warrant decision to travel, to visit cultural cen- 
ters here and abroad, to attend festivals and the like. 

If summer school is prescribed, one must decide the type of 
school that will supply his needs and desires. Shall it be the 
music education school, where the teacher can secure both sub- 
ject matter in music and principles of teaching? Shall it be the 
conservatory, where the teacher devotes major attention to a 
course designed to help him to play better, to sing better, and 
to gain a finer background in music? Or shall it be the academic 
music type of school, which stresses music history and musicol- 
ogy, and music from the academic viewpoint? The kind of sum- 
mer school the teacher needs should be indicated by the answers 


shall 


to the questions. 


Questions for an Instrumental Teacher 


I 
Do I know the fingerings for all the reed and brass instru- 
ments, including the optional fingerings? 
Is it because I am unfamiliar with these instruments that my 
bassoons and oboes are weak? 


II 


Am I familiar with the string instruments? 
Do I understand the types of bowing used? 
Am I familiar with the meaning of the words, spiccato, stac- 
cato, martele, satlato, sautille? 
Am I familiar with the positions on the violin, cello, and the 
bass? 
III 
Am I a good conductor? 
Do I have good baton technique? 
Am I a leader who inspires the confidence and codperation of 
my students? 
IV 
Am I familiar with band and orchestra literature? 
Do I know the literature for the beginning instruments? For 
ensemble groups? For the senior band and orchestra? 
Can I build a program involving music of the various schools 
and periods? 
Are my programs interesting and educational ? 


V 
Am I a music educator? 
Am I familiar with modern psychology ? 
Am I familiar with the school, its function, and its objectives? 
VI 
Am I a musician? 
Am I keenly interested in the performance of music? 
Do I love to hear others play? 
Can I artistically play an instrument so that it is a satisfaction 
both to myself and to those listening? 
Is my enthusiasm for music great enough to inspire the same 
enthusiasm in my students? 
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VII 
Am I a good theorist? 
Do I know the music being played? 
Do I know its contrapuntal design, its musical form, and its 
chronological relationship to music of other periods? 


Questions for a Choral Teacher 
I 


Do I know the human voice? 
Am I familiar with the construction of the vocal chords and 
the resonators? 


II 


Am I familiar with the choral literature? 

Am I familiar with the early English choral works? 
early Italian schools? The music of the Reformation? 
romantic choral literature? The modern choral literature? 

Am I familiar with the oratorios? Am I familiar with both 
accompanied and unaccompanied works of music for the several 
combination of voices? 


The 
The 


III 


Do I know tone quality? 
Am I able to inspire my students to produce, beautiful tone 
quality, excellent phrasing, and interpretation? 


IV 


Am I a choral conductor? 

Can I inspire my students to sing well, to have confidence in 
my ability and to give an inspired performance? 

V 

Am I a musician? 

Do I have musical feeling and temperament? 

Is my life complete without music? 

Am I critical enough to know good interpretation? 

Is my ear accurate enough to hear the most minute faults in 
intonation ? 

Do I know when a piece is well sung? 


VI 


Am I a good singer? A good pianist? 

Do I like to sit down and sing songs at the piano? 

Do I play the piano well enough to receive real pleasure from 
playing piano literature? 

Do my friends enjoy hearing me play? 

Can I improve my own voice and my ability to play? 

VII 
Am I a good theorist? 
Do I know the music being played? 


Do I know its contrapuntal design, its musical form, and the 
relationship of one piece of music to another? 


Music and American Youth Broadcasts 
1939 Spring Series 


THE SPRING SERIES of Music and American Youth 
broadcasts will terminate on May 28. The Radio Com- 
mittee invites JouRNAL readers to send in suggestions 
regarding these programs. Following are the programs 
for the balance of this season: 


| March 12—Boston, Massachusetts. Haydn M. Morgan, Chairman. 
March 19—Detroit, Michigan. Fowler Smith, Chairman. 

March 26—Chicago, Illinois. Noble Cain, Chairman. 

April 2—-Tacoma, Washington. Louis G. Wersen, Chairman. 
April 9—Indianapolis, Indiana. Ralph W. Wright, Chairman. 
April 16—San Antonio, Texas. Ward G. Brandstetter, Chairman. 
April 23—San Francisco, California. Charles M. Dennis, Chairman. 
May 7—Cincinnati, Ohio. Frank Biddle, Chairman. 

May 14—Indianapolis, Indiana. Ralph Wright, Chairman. 

May 21—Southern California. Leslie Clausen, Chairman. 

May 28—Buffalo, New York. William Breach, Chairman. 
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TT, 
TEACHERS .. DIRECTORS! 


END TUNING DRUDGERY 
with TH CY pomatic Stroboscope 








For Teaching 
Instrumental 
Music 














A FEW TYPICAL USERS 


who have found the Chromatic Strob- 
escope of great assistance to them in 


their adv 


t of Musical Art. 





Metropolitan Opera 
Association, 
New York City. 


Joliet (ill.) Township 
High School Band, 
Directed by A. R. Mc- 
Allister, President of 
National High School 
Band Association. 


Whiting (ind.) High 
School Band, 
Directed by Adam P. 
Lesinsky, President of 
National High School 
Orchestra Association. 


Carol M. Pitts, 
Director of Music, 
Central High School, 


Omaha, Nebraska, 


Harrison Technical 

High School Band, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Capt. John H. Bara- 
bash, Director. 


J. Sterling Morton 
High School Band, 

Cicero, Illinois, 

Louis M. Blaha, Di- 

rector. 


Milwaukee Vocational 

School Band, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Capt. J. D. Henderson, 
Director. 


Crawfordsville High School Band, 
Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Director. 


WORLD'S 
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John B. Stetson Uni- 
versity Band, 

Deland, Florida. 

John J. Heney, Director 


Dr. O. L. Railsbach, 
Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, 
Charleston, Lllinois, 


Boosey & Hawkes,Ltd., 
Musica] Instrument 
Mfrs. and Music Pub- 
lishers, 


London, England. 


The Rudolph Wur- 
litzer Co., 
North Tonawanda, 


New York. 


Buescher Band Instru- 
ment Co., 
Elkhart, Indiana. 


Eugene T. Smith Co., 
Pianoforte Engineers, 
Hamilton, Ontario, 
Cana 

0. Y. Harmonikka, 
Accordion Manufac- 


turers, , 
Kouvola, Finland, 


M. Alpern, 
Metal Reed Manu- 
facturers, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


ace ee 










MANUFACTURERS OF 


a now brings a great new aid to 
the modern teacher; a mechanical assistant 
which relieves you of all the drudgery of tuning 
your band or orchestra and does it with new, 
scientific precision. Will teach correct intona- 
tion to instrumentalists or vocalists—easily 
and quickly. Accomplishes wonders in ear 
training in a short time. Makes your work 
easier, pleasanter—outstandingly successful. 


Yet this amazing new device requires no technical ski 







For Teaching Vocal Music 


ll or special musical knowledge 


to operate. As simple as turning a radio dial. Plugged into any 110 volt, 50 or 60 cycle 
A.C. outlet, it gives a precise and rapid measurement of pitch to 1/100th of a semi-tone. 


An entirely visual method, it enables you to see what you 


A tone picked up by the microphone is presented to the 
ing window. If the tone is in tune with the tempered sc 


hear. 


eye as a pattern seen in a review- 
ale of A-440, the pattern stands 


still. If the tone is flat, the pattern moves to the left; if sharp, it moves to the right. Not 
only can the tone be immediately judged to be flat, sharp or in tune but the degree of 
sharpness or flatness can be accurately measured. A pointer is moved left or right till pat- 
tern stands still and the dial records the degree of flatness or sharpness to the 1/100th of 


a semi-tone. As easy as reading your car’s speed on a spe 


Every modern teacher and director should inves- 


edometer. 





tigate this marvelous aid to teaching. Full details 
will gladly be furnished on request. 


C. G. CONN, Lid., 312 CONN BUILDING 
ELKHART, INDIANA 





BAND 


ENDORSED BY 
FAMOUS SCIENTIST 


The Conn Chromatic Stroboscope is 
now being demonstrated in the fa- 
mous Rosenwald Museum of Science 
and Industry, Chicago. Below is an 
authoritative statement about this 
device, by F. C. Brown, Curator, 
Department of Physics. 

“Schuster has said that the progress 
in science has developed followin 

the production of instruments o 

measurement. This instrument for 
measuring pitch readily and accu- 
rately, may well play an important 
role in the advance of musical art.” 
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| F. Colwell Conklin _ Charles B. Righter Edwin N. C. Barnes 
President, Eastern Music President, North Central President, Southern Conference 
Educators Conference Music Educators Conference for Music Education 


PY? THE TIME this issue of the JouRNAL comes from the presses, the six divisions of the 
| Music Educators National Conference have begun what appears to be the most suc- 
| cessful series of sectional meetings in the history of the organization. The gratifying attend- 
| ance at the Southern Conference, which convened in Louisville, March 5-8, and the large 

number of room reservations received by the official hotels for the Eastern Conference in 
| Boston, March 14-17, and the North Central Conference in Detroit, March 19-24, substan- 
tiate the reports of unusual interest which began coming to the headquarters office months 
ago from ail parts of the country. The large enrollments in the first three meetings augur 
| similar success for the three meetings to follow, programs for which are printed elsewhere 


in this issue. 


and Southern Conferences were published in the February JouRNAL, and since it is obviously 
impossible to include reports of these Conferences in the issue which is concurrent with the 
period of the meetings, this page serves to bring to JoURNAL readers greetings from the three 
presidents, whose pictures are shown above. 


| 
| Because of the early meeting dates, complete programs for the Eastern, North Central 





In the next JoURNAL reviews of all six meetings will be published. 


On behalf of Conference members and all JouRNAL readers, the Editorial Board and 
the headquarters staff take this opportunity to express to all six Sectional Conference presi- 
dents sincere appreciation for the generous and effective cooperation which has made it 
possible for the official magazine to carry, in each issue, up-to-date news regarding current 

| and projected activities. This aid, which has involved many hours’ of work by the presidents 

| in assembling and preparing the official material to meet “dead-lines’’ has made it possible to 
maintain the publication schedule, while at the same time supplying advance information to 
music educators throughout the world, weeks, and even months, earlier than is usually ex- 
pected. Perhaps the early announcements of program plans and features have more than a 
little to do with the exceptionally high degree of Conference enthusiasm previously men- 

| tioned. At any rate, the six presidents may justifiably point with pride to the six well-planned 

programs, each keyed to the needs and conditions of the area represented, each with its own 

special significance, and each with many outstanding features. Verily, six good jobs well 
done — and done well in advance! In the latter respect, it appears that the 1937-39 sextet 
of presidents have achieved a new distinction in Conference annals. 


A toast to presidents Barnes, Blakeslee, Conklin, Righter, Strouse, and Wersen! 








O 
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Louis G. Wersen 
President, Northwest Music 
Educators Conference 


TS EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the Northwest Conference an- 


nounces the following program for the Tacoma meeting. 


Some of the arrangements for program features are still being 
formulated, therefore, the program given herewith is not com- 


plete. 
Tuesday, March 28—Afternoon 
4:30 RecistRATION (Winthrop Hotel). 
5:00 Dinner MEETING OF ExecuTIvE Boarp (Winthrop Hotel). 
Tuesday, March 28—Evening 
7:00 Meetincs: Instrumental Affairs Committee; Vocal Af- 
fairs Committee. 
Wednesday, March 29—Morning 
7:00 REGISTRATION (Lobby, Winthrop Hotel). 
7:30 Trrouts—Conference Band, Orchestra, Chorus. 
8:00 Exuisits Open (Junior Ballroom, Winthrop Hotel). 
9:30 First GENERAL Session (Temple Theater). 
Presiding—Andrew G. Loriey, Supervisor of Music, La 
Grande, Oregon; First Vice President, N.W.M.E.C. 
Music—University of Washington Band, Walter C-. 
Welke, Conductor. 
PROGRAM 
Oe a, . co cdeetneneheresecbenssesecons Carazo 
March and Dance of the Comedians 
Cteeme Se MPO BSGO) s cc cc cccccacovcnccens Smetana 
Symphony in F Major (Third Movement). ..Brahms-Wheeler 
Conductor: Harold P. Wheeler 
State College of Washington 
Repartee....... botbe tha kOe eee 8 ee sen ne David Bennet 
Piano Soloist Ruth Welke 
Perpetual Motion. ....ccccccccccccccscvesscccccss cevaUee 
Marche Slav... ae greeny eee Yee ee Tschaikowsky 
10:00 ApprEssES OF WELCOME. 
For the City of Tacoma—Honorable John C. Siegle, Mayor. 
For the Public Schools of Tacoma—Howard R. Goold, 
Superintendent. 
For the Conference——Louis G. Wersen, President, N.W.M.E.C. 
Keynote Address—John J. Landsbury, Eugene, Oregon. 
10:30 Music—Snohomish High School Choir, Snohomish, Wash- 
ington, Jane Wilson, Conductor. 
PROGRAM 
Hear My Prayer, 0 God... ccccccccccccccssccscced Arcadelt 
BVO VOPR GOSEBs 6 oct ccc esse cee cccsessressseveus Byrd 
Cl ee eee ee iustralian Folksong 
arr, by Thomas Wood 
Biotie Christen NOt Bets ccicccc ccc vevceduccvvcess Willan 
10:45 Address—“Different Objectives in Music Education”, 
Warren D. Allen, Associate Professor of Music and Edu- 
cation, Stanford University. 
11:15 Pretriminary Bustness MeEetinc—Election of Nominat- 





ing Committee. 


:30 Music—Lincoln Chanters, Lincoln High School, Seattle, 
Washington; Carl Pitzer, Conductor. 
PROGRAM 
re Dal a hee le a te eae ede de Raed elh eek ee ad Brahms 


Let us lift up our heart, lift our hands to heaven 
Choral—With tranquil joy my way I find 
I Cn 6 cc amedte hice Sh 0 ON 6-0.80s Pees a eene Delius 
Pd oueeh eon dAes se 56 en kee 006.06 Skene dekeseesenan Reger 

Te Meer GE Nigkt....ccccecs : ; 
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SIXTH BIENNIAL MEETING 
Tacoma, Washington 
March 29—April I 


‘CD 





Warren D. Allen _ 
Speaker, Northwest Music 
Educators Conference 


12:15 LuncHeon Meetinc (Crystal Ballroom, Winthrop 
Hotel). Experimental Projects in Music Education. 
Chairman: Chester R. Duncan, Director of Music, Port- 


Nh 


Ww 


e 
We 


un > 


a 


oo co 


© 


:-45 ELEMENTARY 


:15) Winthrop Hotel). 
:30 Turrp GENERAL SEssION (Temple Theater) 


land, Oregon; National Director N.W.M.E.C. 


Wednesday, March 29—Afternoon 


:30 Visit Exursits. 
PP mare er Orchestra Rehearsal 
45 

:00 Seconp GENERAL Session (Crystal Ballroom, Winthrop 


(Armory) Open to 
Conference members. 


Hotel ). 

Presiding—Lillie E. Darby, Fremont School, Klamath 
Falls, Oregon; Treasurer N.W.M.E.C. 

Music—Girls Glee Club, Longfellow School, Seattle, 


Washington, Spiritual Singers, Oselio Ivarson, Conductor. 


:15 Address—“Music Integration from the Exhibitor’s View- 


point”, Nelson M. Jansky, President Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association. 


:30 Address—“The Music Teacher in Today’s School”, Louis 


Woodson Curtis, Director of Music, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; President, Music Educators National Conference. 
ScHoo. Music DEemMonstraTIOnN—Wayne 
Hertz, Central Washington College of Education, Ellens- 
burg, Washington. 


{ILLustRATED LecrurE—Elementary School Music Appre- 


15 
:45(ciation: “The Importance of Hearing”, Hazel Gertrude 


Kinscella, Professor of Music, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


:45 Visir ExuIsits. 
:00 Question Box CLINIC. 
:00 DINNER MEETINGS. State Associations. 
Wednesday, March 29—Evening 
700 Tacoma Nicut—Operetta “Hansel and Gretel”, Easter 
Pageant (Jason Lee Junior High School Auditorium). 
:30 Lossy Stnc (Winthrop Hotel). Conductors: Herbert T. 
Norris, Pullman, Washington; Kenneth Hjelmervik, 
Music Supervisor, Aberdeen, Washington. 
Thursday, March 30—Morning 
:00 Visit Exursits. 
:30fALL-CoNFERENCE CHORUS REHEARSAL (Roof Garden, 


Open to Conference members. 


Presiding—Esther C. Leake, Medford, Oregon; Secretary 
N.W.M.E.C. 

Panel Discussion — “The Need for Better Understanding 
Between Music Educators in the Public and Private 
Fields.” Chairman: Frances Dickey, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington. 

Members of Panel—Pearl McDonald, President Washing- 
ton Music Teachers Association, Seattle; Stanley Teel, 
University of Montana, Missoula; Jean Williams, Oregon 
Music Teachers Association, Portland; Loren Christensen, 
Caldwell, Idaho; Ethel Henson, Supervisor of Junior and 
Senior High School Music, Seattle; Howard Deye, Chair- 
man Instrumental Affairs N.W.M.E.C., Portland. 
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Arthur S. Haynes Walter C. Welke 
Director, All-Conference Band Clinic Leader 


Vladimir Bakaleinikoff 


S. Earle Blakeslee j i 
Director, All-Conference Orchestra 


Director, All-Conference Chorus 


10:30 Music—La Grande Girls Glee Club, La Grande, Oregon; Thursday, March 30—Evening 


Andrew G. Loney, Conductor. 7:00 ConrerENCE Banguet (Crystal Ballroom, Winthrop 
The teeu yaoesas Seeer Hotel). Chairman: Anna L. Post, Supervisor of Home 
At Brening AER RGR RARE EARRING POLE Debussy Economics, Tacoma Public Schools. 
| dl ~~ uae edaetee hited Techatkowsky 9:30 Lossy S1nc. Conductors: Archie N. Jones, University of 
icc iene ana ae eka Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Wallace Hannah, Supervisor of 
10:45 Business Meetinc—Election of Officers. Music, Vancouver, Washington. 


11:15 Vioca D’Amour anp Vuora Recitat-—Dr. Vladimir 10:00 Conrerence Dance (Ballroom, Winthrop Hotel). 


Bakaleinikoff ; accompanist, Alice Spencer Weiss. 
Friday, March 31—Morning 


PROGRAM 

0 ere ee ere Tre rrr re ee cr (1717-1757) Stamitz 7 
ES oie lc cxawskunadn cae shane wes H. Casadesus 8:00 ALL-CONFERENCE BAND REHEARSAL (Elks Temple). Open 

: ape 8:45(to Conference members. 

Major » 

C$ Minor 9:00 VisIraATION TO TaAcoMA PusLic ScHoots—Elementary 

By Minor Viol D’Amour Music Demonstration: Classes—Grant Elementary School. 
__ PPE TOTOTETE LL er Bach-Bakaleinikoff 9:00 Junior AND SENIOR Music DEMONSTRATION CLASSES— 
a cc ip. oe abd ek ee a we eee ee Bach-Bakaleinikoff L . High School 
DE iistarnnensistsiarsdncantcanncia Bach-Bakaleinikoff Jason Lee Junior High School. 
pT SCS TT eT TTT eT Pe TTT TT TT M ozart-Bakaleinikoff 12 “15 LUNCHEON MEETING—Radio Symposium (Crystal Ball- 


V. Bakaleinike 
a aeeciaitad room, Winthrop Hotel). Chairman: Walter C. Welke, 


Viola 
3:58 Rencnies Mikes (Cl Dien Wisthous Chairman N.W.M.E.C. Radio Committee. 
Hotel). _ Friday, March 31—Afternoon 
Region Number One National School Band, Orchestra 1:90 Viere Exmimers. 


and Vocal Association. Chairman: Andrew G. Loney. 
2:30 FirrH GENERAL ASSEMBLY (Jason Lee Junior High 


Thursday, March 30—Afternoon Auditorium). 
Presiding—Howard W. Deye, Chairman of Instrumental 
Affairs N.W.M.E.C., Portland, Oregon. 

Music—Everett High School Orchestra, Everett, Wash- 


1:30 Visir Exuisits. 
2:30 FourtH GENERAL SESSION (Jason Lee Junior High 


School Auditorium). 4 
Presiding—Charles R. Cutts, Supervisor of Music, Bil- ington, Raymond Howell, Conductor. 
lings, Montana; Past President and National Director PROGRAM 
N.W.M.E.C. Barber of Seville Overture.............-.-0+e0ee0e: Rossini 
Music—Tacoma_ All-City Junior Orchestra, Tacoma, Pomona yg nba oy Ne ge Be ioe nee ee FER msn 
Washington; Louis G. Wersen, Conductor. ; Be ee a eee Ae 
PROGRAM 2:50 Crintc DEMonstRATION—Orchestra Conducting, Vladimir 
Francaise Militaire (March from Algerian Suite) . .Saint-Saens Bakaleinikoff. 
Introduction and Scherzo from the Symphonic Cantata— . - as a ’ 
eg ene F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 3:15 Address—“The Singing Heart”, J. Renwick McCullough, 
oS | reer rere Delibes D.D., Pastor, First Presbyterian Church, Tacoma, Wash- 
Marionettes (Pizzicato Novelty) ...........ccscecseeee Isaac ington 
BE SENG £6 boiss venccnvesesewsesesa cones . Berlioz econ. 
2:50 IttustrATER Lecrure—Junior High School Music Ap- 3:30 ne An ee School 7." b sen Club, Olympia, 
preciation: “All This And Music Too”, Hazel Gertrude ashington; Leshe ‘Armstrong, Conductor. 
Kinscella, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 3:45 Address—“The Relation of the Headquarters Office to 
3:20 Demonstration—Vocal Music: Bess Clancy, Olympia, je ak ee rag Pree agg Sem ggg Fae nenang 
Washington, 115 Students from Lincoln School, Olympia, Past President N.W MEC ’ ’ ston, 
Washington. ; uphaamaesOnss 
. ee ; Music—U. S. i i 
3:50 Address—“Music as a Language Art”, Warren D. Allen, psec wae es oN reo ow gaa Portland, 
Associate Professor of Music and Education, Stanford gon, . ’ , 
University, California. PROGRAM 
4:20 Music—Alexander Hamilton Junior High Boys Glee Club, NIM oor cece eee ee cree vecceceevcenceans py Paes oe 
Seattle, Washington, Lois J. Scott, Conductor. et ae i ose gc eodnin eed sain aaa * daa 
PROGRAM ek Ce EE ib. Gini bd weed & ddd wie ale wo eee Christiansen 
CC, eS ee ey OL (A ee Gluck The Spinning Top.............++-+++++++ Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Massa’s in the Cold Cold Ground.................06. Foster : EACHER EDUCATION MMITTEE MEETIN i 
My Bonnie Lass She Smileth.............. Bottomley-Adams 4:30 Lt tel) O 4 “9 Per — ee ae 
Gypsy Sings to His Pony.......... Maygar Gypsy Folk Song ote:). Up Oo Conrerence members. airman : 
I ecko wasd cau kekvecwnecceeuaeel Mp R Te Brahms Frances Dickey, University of Washington. 
4:45 Visir Exuzsirs. 5:00 Question Box CLINICcs. 


5:00 Question Box CLINIC. 6:00 CoLLEGE AND ORGANIZATION DINNER. 
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SYMPHONIC BAND SERIES 





= 1. Jean Sibelius—Finlandia..............cccceccess Arr. by N. Clifford Page 

= Full Score, $5.00. Parts: Small Band, $3.00; Full, $4.50; Symphonic, $6.00. Extra 

= parts, 35 cents each. 

= 2. Cecil Burleigh—Two Sketches from the Orient...Arr. by N. Clifford Page 

= Full Score, $5.00. Parts: Small Band, $2.50; Full, $3.50; Symphonic, $5.00. Extra 

= parts, 25 cents each, 

= 3. Henry Hadley—Song of the Marching Men....... Arr. by Mayhew L. Lake 

— From The New Earth. May be used in conjunction with chorus. Parts: Small 

SS Band (including Conductor’s Part), $2.50; Full, $3.50; Symphonic, $4.50. Extra 

= parts, 25 cents each; Conductor, 50 cents. 

— 4. Richard Wagner—Huldigungsmarsch........... Arr. by Mayhew L. Lake 

= Parts: Small Band (including Conductor’s Part), $3.00; Full, $4.50; Symphonic, 

>= $6.00. Extra parts, 40 cents each; Conductor, 75 cents. 

= 5. Ludwig van Beethoven—Egmont Overture...... Arr. by N. Clifford Page 

= Full Score, $7.50. Parts: Small Band, $3.00; Full, $4.50; Symphonic, $6.00. Extra 

=> parts, 40 cents each. 

= 6. Louis Adolphe Coerne—Exaltation............../ Arr. by Mayhew L. Lake 

> Parts: Small Band (including Conductor’s Part), $2.00; Full, $2.75; Symphonic, 

= $3.50. Extra parts, 20 cents each; Conductor, 50 cents. 

= 7. Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart—Minuet, from 

= ET Ee MPs nnbeted-c0neseseseceseen Arr. by Mayhew L. Lake 

> Parts: Small Band (including Conductor’s Part), $2.00; Full, $2.75; Symphonic, 

——- $3.50. Extra parts, 20 cents each; Conductor, 40 cents. 

= 8. Ludwig van Beethoven—Larghetto (abridged), from 

= RE Pe er pee pore Arr. by Mayhew L. Lake 

== Parts: Small Band (including Conductor’s Part), $2.00; Full, $2.75; Symphonic, 

= $3.50. Extra parts, 25 cents each; Conductor, 60 cents. 

= 9. Otto Nicolai—Merry Wives of Windsor. 

— SPINE D6 0060 wenstennenesesnceanseseeseds Arr. by Richard L. Halle 

pa) Parts: Small Band (including Conductor’s Part), $3.00; Full, $4.50; Symphonic, 

= $6.00. Extra parts, 40 cents each; Conductor, 75 cents. 

== 10. Charles Gounod—Prelude to “Faust”............ Arr. by Richard L. Halle 

=e Parts: Small Band (including Conductor’s Part), $2.50; Full, $3.50; Symphonic, 

= $4.50. Extra parts, 25 cents each; Conductor, 50 cents. 

== 11. Charles Wakefield Cadman—Festival March in C.Arr. by James M. Fulton 

— Parts: Small Band (including Conductor’s Part), $2.50; Full, $3.50; Symphonic, 

> $4.50. Extra parts, 25 cents each; Conductor, 60 cents. 

= 12. Giacomo Meyerbeer—Torchlight Dance, No. 4 

= CPOE, BOO. Dia ccccsecccccccsecevesceses Arr. by Gustav Hinrichs 

= Introducing “God Save the King” or “America.” Parts: Small Band (including 

cS Conductor’s Part), $3.00; Full, $4.50; Symphonic, $6.00. Extra parts, 40 cents 

== each; Conductor, $1.00. 

== 13. Carl Busch—A Rustic Scene..............ece.ee0s Arr. by the Composer 

= Full Score, $3.50. Parts: Small Band, $2.50; Full, $3.50; Symphonic, $4.50. Extra 

=< parts, 25 cents each. 

= 14. Carl Busch—A Chippewa Lament.................. Arr. by the Composer 
Full Score, $3.50. Parts: Small Band, $2.50; Full, $3.50; Symphonic, $4.50. Extra 
parts, 25 cents each. 

15. James R. Gillette—Musing (Tone Picture) and 


Cotton Blossoms (Humoresque)................ Arr. by the Composer 


Full Score, $2.00. Parts: Small Band, $2.00; Full, $2.75; Symphonic, $3.50. 
Instrumentation regular except as noted. No D-flat Piccolo, E-flat Clarinet, 
Soprano and Bass Saxophones or Trumpets (but 4 Cornets). Violoncello and 
String Bass parts in all sets. Symphonic set includes English Horn and Contra 
Bassoon. Extra parts, 20 cents each. 
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By JACK 


A Carefully Graded Elementary Work 
Solos, Duets, Trios 
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and quickly brought ¢ 
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Hetzel's 
VISUAL CLASS M 
for the CLARI 


(With Photographic Fingering 
By JACK HETZEL 


School music educators enthusiastically endorse this 
work as a clarinet instructor that has real merit. It 
teacher’s problems and meets the needs of pupils, ryt 
the clarinet beginners must be instructed in groups to 4 
ability for participating in school bands and orchestra 
of learning the first three notes the pupils know the jogjof 1 
ing and the melodic appeal is predominating through 


Price (Complete with Chart) $1.00 


——— a. 
Hetzel’s VISUAL CLASS METHOD T 


for other instruments are in course of jfepa 
be given. j 
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ering Chart) > ja oo Numbers Can Be Performed by Strings and — ir asi = 

= PIANO PARTS, 25c. OTHER PARTS, 15¢ EACH. Piano Piano Score == 

Abundant Ensemble Material, = The Grade is indicated after each title. = 

‘trios Quartets 1 1. Charles W. Cadman—Awake! Awake! Ia...........ccsecsceesccceeeeeees 75 1.00 125 ie 
bead . : a . => 2. G. A. Grant-Schaefer—March of the Boy Scouts. Ib.................. 75 1.00 1.25 = 
e ban orchestra players must be traine 0 inni =— eee ‘. a 
ught Ma fairly acceptable stage of playing ability, this work => DB Prntine G Tee Claws CE, Then cc cscs cccccacccciesicscccesccccase 75 1.00 1.50 i 
eal, visual idea, using the chart, immediately acquaints the = 4. Louis Adolphe Coerne—Enchantment. Ila...............ccceceeeeeeeeeees 75 1.00 1.00 7 
he © fingering, and trom the start = as to ad the == G. Comrie Pembes Wie Feebe. Bein nein cic crccccsccccsccascsscnsccscss 75 1.00 1.00 = 
3, th ve something interesting to play t 1s muc more => ° , = 
an mt average elementary work and advances the class to a “= 6. Louis Adolphe CIN, BNI db skd dic icdccusstecesoucensuecces< 75 1.00 1.25 = 
proficie =e 7. J. S. Bach—Gavotte and Musette. IC..........ccccccccccsccccccccscescees 75 1.00 1,25 = 
= 8 Louis Adolphe Coerne—Valse Lente. I!a.............seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 75 1.00 1230 CUS 

ice (Complete with Chart) $1.00 4 9. Campra, Bach, Monsigny, Haydn and Mozart—Five Early Classics for => 

— SU CUI. . ie 6.6.0 0:0:056:0.0:0:000:9.048:000.5080065005908066s00000s0nsesene 75 one 1.25 oe 

— 10. Dussek, Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn and Ries—Five Later Clas- = 

ae sics for String Orchestra. Ia........ccscccccccccccccccscccccsecccoccoces 75 eee 1.25 Ss 

H tz I's = 11. Cedric W. Lemont—Sérénade Mexicaine, ii séitcigreveccuaensiciawnne 75 1.00 1.25 = 

eize io $0. Ghenbes Giambi A Temier THOME. Mie. nccccccccescsscscssvccecccccescs 75 1.00 1.00 == 

p . Fi e Ch = 13. W. A. Mozart—Minuet, from Symphony in E-flat. IIa................ .75 1.00 10 == 
h aphic ingering art = ee TE SS a ee ree ree 75 1.00 1.25 == 
= 15. Gustave Lazarus—Hunting Song. Ib...........ccccccccccccccccccceccccecs 75 1.00 1.25 == 

for All Saxophones = 16. Hungarian—Rakoczy March.  [IDb...........cecccceccecccccecccececeseeees -90 1.25 1.50 = 

=> 17. Joh Brahms—Hungarian Dance, No. 5. IIb...............seeeeeees 75 1.00 1.50 = 

th 2 eax y awd we - photographic oare. = 18. L. van Beethoven—Turkish March. Ia...........ceceeseeeeeeeeeneceeeees 75 1.00 a — 
ery or the fingering of each note on saxophones o = — i GS Uiicteaussnedaladeadade wens : , , = 
B-AatIe-flat or C Melody instruments. It is printed on = 19. Franz Schubert “Moment Musical, No. 3. Ib ‘ : 75 1.00 1.00 = 
papelitock and folds to the size of the book, 9x12 inches. => 20. Joseph Haydn—Capriccio, in A. ID.........cccecccccccceceeeceeecceeeees 75 1.00 1.25 = 
d wit##ny modern method for the saxophone. == 21. Georges Bizet—Intermezzo, from “‘l’Arlesienne Suite.” Ic.............. 75 1.00 1,25 = 
2 = 22. Xaver Scharwenka—Barcarolle, in G Minor. IITb..............ceceeeeeee 75 1.00 1.00 = 

Price of Chart, 50 cents = 23. Old English—Three Morris Dances. [la.........ccccccccccccccsscccccccess 75 1.00 1.50 = 

= 24. C. W. von Gluck—Gavotte, from Paris and Helen. Ila................ 75 1.00 125 os 

== 25. Franz Schubert—Ballet Music, No. 2, from Rosamunde. IIb............ 75 1.00 1.25 = 

. = 26. L. van Beethoven—Country Dance, in C (Contre-Tanz No. 1). Ila.... .75 1.00 1.50 = 

Including == 27. J. S. Bach—Bourrée, in G Minor. Ic......ssccssssecissceessceecssseees 3% 10 1285 = 

Hetzel’s = 28. P. I. Tchaikovsky—Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2. Ic..........ccceeeeeees J 1.00 ol 

= 29. Bolzoni and Valensin—Two Minuets for Strings. lIb................... 75 eee 1.50 a 

Vi HOD PHOTOGRAPHIC — 30. Borodin, Kopyloff, Cs ont Karganoff—Four Russian Numbers for ‘ a 
os String Orchestra. > inscacnwvaucsaansagninsseseesesvesatsebesstees 75 oe 1.50 = 
FINGERING = 31. J. S. Bach—Two Pieces for String Orchestra, Air on the G String = 

T = am Game BEE, Bh... .cccsccccsconescescesssscscsccsessceseresscesonsens 75 . 10 
CHART = 32. Joachim Raff—Romance, in F (Original Key, D). IVa................. 75 1.00 1.25 = 

g Ci ) for the CLARINET = 33. _ = rma te — - =— —_— Res ps nis = = 
=— 34. i 20 CR. Mics rskescnsieeeenssaske ncuense , 2s = 

(Bochm System) = 35. Sime Gee - alias van jodie Modern Classics for String = 

Printed on heavy paper stock, a GE, Behn nds vi cdcskcnnwuvsnndceendnchet8iet0secbedsesaeneecéens 4 75 rer 1.25 = 

his albady established a aa = a = 36. Charles W. Cadman—Festal March, in C. IIb................sceeeeeeeee as 1.00 1.50 = 
} il of the fingerin = . , . © — 

ies many of the icoavuny ae Onan aes == = 37. J. B. Lully—Gavotte, in D Mimor. ID-IIIL..............cseceeseeeeeeeeees 3 100 1285 5 
vils, pYrticularly where Folds to size of book. May be = 38. Johannes Brahms—Two Waltzes, from Op. 39. II-III, II-IV......... 75 1.00 1.25 = 
oan Reg Hoge sae oy — any modern method = 39. P. I. Tchaikovsky—Trepak, from Nutcracker Suite, Op. 71, a. IVb.. .75 1.00 1.25 == 
he 4 of melody play- = OS Coe, Fa 4 40. Reinhold Gliere—Romance and Mazurka (Strings). II-III.............. 75 ou 1.00 = 
oughae. Price of Chart, 50 cents === 41. Hugo Felix—Down the Country Lane. IV-V...........ccceceeeeeeee eens 75 1.00 1.50 — 
p= i Ts I, Wisi ns ons. co se sinkccncencsincasensansecutonses .75 1.00 1.25 = 

1.00 — 43. Joachim Raff—The Mill, Op. 192, No. 2, III-IV, and Anton Rubinstein = 
a — —Music of the Spheres, Op. 17, No. 2, [V-V. Two Pieces for String " . = 
——+ —_— >= I a en cea ce ee seEeb eR eekeeeneahhe bs RUE TRRRAEE EN et J meee 1.25 = 
— 44. Franz C. Bornschein—Arcadian Suite, Part I. Dance of the South = 

)D FER THE OBOE and Visual Class Methods = We, Th, GU Re TOG, Bais cicnccceeis pesicccscessctenssnasesocs 75 1.00 1.50 = 
se of {Feparation. Due notice of publication will p 3 45. Franz C. Bornschein—Arcadian Suite, Part I. June Moon, Ila, and - - = 
H — CE SUID, Bike ns cccee venice csnncescaectsecsndnesevesceseeusetes 75 1. 1.75 = 
= 4. S. Jadassohn—Scherzo (Little Canon), Op. 35. ITD............ccceceeeeee 75 1.00 1.25 st 

>= 47. Kristiaan Kriens—Felicitation (Valse Lente). IV-V (Saxophones, Harp a 

e fs included in score; Harp part on order, 25 cents)........ssceeeeeeeeeee 75 1.00 1.50 SS 

= 48. Francesco M. Veracini—Largo, III and George Frideric Handel—Horn- = 

SOr Oe =_ pipe, III. Two Pieces for String Orchestra...........ccccecseecseseeee 75 wes 1.25 = 

= 49. Arthur Wellesley—Les Jabawauks. Danse Russe. III.................. 75 1.00 1.50 = 

DRE RESSER CO. vi => 50. Joseph Haydn—Four Movements from String Quartets, arranged for = 
F ut uy = SS GU, Dasiik ck dicen csecuicpcicsnnimiaceseesecencsensveeuns 1.25 7 1.50 = 
J ors Ren) = = 
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MIKADO FANTASIE 


Just Published ! 


ADAPTED Mikado Fantasie For 


A Medley of Eleven Songs for Mixed Chorus 





ae eaatens MIXED 


Arranged and Adapted 
— From — 


and 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
ROSARIO BOURDON CHORUS 


Containing The 
STORY OF THE OPERA 
And These Favorite Songs: 


ARRANGED 








© if You Want to Know Who We Are 
© A Wandering Minstrel 

© For He is Going to Marry Yum - Yum 
@ The Flowers That Bloom in the Spring 
®@ There is Beauty 

© Tit-willow 

@ Behold the Lord High Executioner 


© Three Little Maids from School ° h 
@ Fere's a How-de-do wit 

@ His Object All Sublime 

@ With Joyous Shout 











by 


Vocal Score with Piano, 50 cents 


Full Orchestrati jon $2.50 





ORCHESTRA 
ROSARIO vera na 
“THE MIKADO“ 
BOURDON aR dead 


HAROLD FLAMMER INC PUBLISHER 
New York 


Vocal Score, 50 cents; Orchestration, Full, $2.50 


Or 





PIANO 








We extend a cordial invitation to visit our exhibits at 
BOSTON DETROIT LONG BEACH 


HAROLD FLAMMER, INC. 


VISIT OUR RETAIL STORE AT 
10 EAST 43rd ST., NEW YORK 
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As .— 


8:15 


10:30 


Friday, March 31—Evening (contd.) 


Concert—Northwest Conference Orchestra and Chorus 
(Armory). 

Organizing Chairman of Orchestra, Howard Deye, Port- 
land, Oregon; Business Manager, Raymond Howell, 
Everett, Washington. 

Organizing Chairman of Chorus, Herbert T. Norris, Pull- 
man, Washington; Business Manager, Leslie Armstrong, 
Olympia, Washington. 


ALL-CONFERENCE ORCHESTRA 
Director: Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Hollywood 
Overture to “Oedipus in Colonus............ Sacchini-Franko 
Adagio and Allegro Con Brio 
Beethoven-Bakaleinikoff and Rosen 


ee re ee er rere ee Saint-Saens 
5 RS” er eer So Wagner 
RE Ee re eee ee ae eee a Sibelius 


ALL-CONFERENCE CHORUS 
Director: S. Earle Blakeslee, Ontario, California 


cy ee ee ee ee ee Palestrina 
When Allen-a-Dale Went Hunting................ DePearsall 
The Peasant and the Oxen...... arr. by Smith-Aschenbrenner 
ba 54 sev ese n Crease sweeten eae Bach 
- ES 2 OS ee er ee Cain 
Sinner, Please Don’t Let This Harvest Pass.......] Montague 
PE. DI 50:0 660400660 665660465 0000 60 860d N eR Murray 
3 BS er eer rere Rubenstein-Aschenbrenner 
po PPT TTT TTT eT Eee TT arr. by Aschenbrenner 
0 rere ra are ae error oe ge et Brahms 


Lossy S1nc: Conductors: Stanley Teel, Missoula, Mon- 
tana; Charles Cutts, Billings, Montana. 


11:00 Burrer Supper, Phi Mu Alpha. 


8:00 
8:45 


Saturday, April 1—Morning 


{Band Clinic (Crystal Ballroom, Winthrop Hotel). Pre- 
lsiding—James Yenney, Director Instrumental 


Music, 
Olympia, Washington; Second Vice President N.W.M.E.C. 
Conducted by Harold P. Wheeler, Director, State College 
of Washington Band. 


Clinic Band — Hoquiam High School Band, Hoquiam, 
Washington, Director, William Thomas. 


8:00{Class Piano Demonstration (Roof Garden, Winthrop 


8:45) Hotel). 


9:00 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella,. Professor of Music, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

StxtH GENERAL Session (Crystal Ballroom, Winthrop 
Hotel). 

Presiding—Herbert T. Norris, Acting Head Music De- 
partment, State College of Washington, Pullman ; Chair- 
man of Vocal Affairs Committee. 

Address—“Let’s Stress Music Ensembles”, John H. Stehn, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 

Woodwind Ensembles—High School, Anaconda, Montana, 
Director, H. E. Hamper, Clarinet Quartet, 2 Bb Clarinets, 
1 alto and 1 bass Clarinet, Saxophone Quartet. 

Girls Vocal Ensemble—High School, Port Angeles, Wash- 
ington, Director, Irene B. Wood. 

Woodwind Quintet—High School, Bremerton, Washington, 
Director, Mark Freshman. 

String Quartet—High School, Olympia, Washington; 
Director, James Yenney. 

Address—“Music in a General Education Program”, A. L. 
Gralapp, Superintendent of Schools, La Grande, Oregon. 
Cello Quartet, High School, Billings, Montana; Director, 
Julius Clavadetscher. 

3ovs Quartet—Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon. 
Girls Quartet—Jefferson High School, Portland, Oregon. 
Brass Ensembles—University of Montana, Missoula, Mon- 
tana, Director, Stanley Teel. 

Cello Quartet—University of Washington, Seattle, Direc- 
tor, George Kirchner. 

Woodwind and Brass Ensembles—University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Director, John H. Stehn. 

Woodwind Quartet 


Woodwind quintet—ciarinet, oboe, flute, bassoon, horn; 





Flute, clarinet, oboe and bassoon; 


Brass quartet—2 cornets, 2 trombones. 


March, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


11 :00 


3:00 


8:15 


PARADE AND MARCHING DEMONSTRATIONS (High School 
Bands ). 

Chairman—R. C. Fussell, Tacoma, Washington; Director 
N.W.M.E.C. 

Participating: Snohomish High School Band, Snohomish, 
Washington, Director, Rodney Berg; Eatonville High 
School Band, Eatonville, Washington, Director, Kennard 
Sexton; Bothell High School Band, Bothell, Washington, 
Director, Mark Hart; Albany High School Band, Albany, 
Oregon, Director, Loren J. Luper; Paulsbo High School 
Band, Paulsbo, Washington, Director, F. G. Sherman; 
Oakville High School Band, Oakville, Washington, Direc- 
tor, M. B. Johnson; Sumner High School Band, Sumner, 
Washington, Director, W. J. Peterkin; Garfield High 
School Band, Seattle, Washington, Director, Donald Hoyt; 
Stadium High School Band, Tacoma, Washington, Direc- 
tor, R. C. Fussell; Hoquiam High School Band, Hoquiam, 
Washington, Director, William Thomas. 


Saturday, April 1—Afternoon 


SEVENTH GENERAL SESSION (Crystal Ballroom, Winthrop 
Hotel). 

Chairman—Archie N. Jones, Head of Music Department, 
University of Idaho, Moscow. 

Pacitric Coast N.B.C. BroapcaAst—Conference Band 
(Armory). 


ORGANIZATION DINNERS. 


Saturday, April 1—Evening 


Concert oF ALL-CONFERENCE BAND AND COLLEGE CHOIRS 
(Armory). 


Organizing Chairman of Band, Howard Deye, Portland, 
Oregon; Business Manager, H. E. Hamper, Anaconda, 
Montana. 


ALL-CONFERENCE BAND 
Director: Arthur S. Haynes, Vancouver Barracks 


Pe ee eT ee ee eT ee ee ee Haynes 
es er Oe I 6 ci ct acne eked bee cbekeeecewne Colby 
Re SO cnc caw hk ncwleteeGedn te o'eeneneeas Smetana 
Cees Se UI ais tot bbe wees Veeco weriecauawee Haynes 
The Dance, from “Scenes Napolitaines.............1 Massenet 
Vo eee eee er Alfred 


The Great Gate of Kiev from Pictures at an Exhibition. . 
Moussorgsky 


ee : Rae s i 5 hehe Ose DEER CAS kan kee ee Javoloyes 
Mardi Gras from Mississippi Suite................... Grofe 
CI SO Fh os 6 6 Sh vccei eve seeenwnes Goldman 


CoLLEGE CHoIR FESTIVAL 


Western Washington College of Education, Bellingham, 
Washington. Conductor: Nils Bosen 


CE CN 6k. ones bee aeeeee Raw weeeeene Tschaikowsky 
Ss k-6 6060 We 6% 0 & ee 60Nle eee oC ea Zolotarieff 
SR ee er eee ee Somerset Folk Song 
ro, a OTT TTT TT Tee ee Sweeting 


Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Washington. 
Conductor: G. J. Malmin 


Blessing, Glory, Wisdom and Thanks................. Bach 
re DR ee Te ee eT er ee Christiansen 
ee ee ee rt eee Christiansen 


Central Washington College of Education, Ellensburg. 
Conductor: Wayne 8. Hertz 


streak Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light............ Bach 
ee IN ot ca a wade enre eRe wees a Tschaikowsky 
8 £ See OT eee eee Christiansen 
eee Sk 656s Holt Fo ee RS OY Coe See Cain 


Choir—University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
Conductor: Charles Wilson Lawrence 


Armenian Canticle of Thanksgiving........ arr. Harvey Gaul 
(The word ‘‘Proschume” means “listen” or “take heed’’) 
ee ee rey er rer neh iy ee Cain 
Dedicated to Mr. Lawrence and the University Choir 
EA COD 46.6.6 66. 6 ode 6 Es caceene John Alden Carpenter 

arr. by Lyle McMullen 
The arrangement of this song, originally written for solo 
voice, has been recently commended by the composer 
Lord, in Thy Resurrection.............6.-. Gallus (1550-1591) 
Double Chorus and two quartets 


Choir—College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington. 
Conductor: John Paul Bennett 


Note: The choir from College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, 
John Paul Bennett, conductor, will also participate in the 
choir festival. The program to be sung by this choir will 
be in the official booklet. 
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J. Spencer Cornwall 
Conductor—California- Western 


f ty Lonc Beacu Convention Committee, The Long Beach 

Schools and Administrative officers, and the Executive Board 
of the California-Western M.E.C. join in extending to you a 
hearty invitation to attend and share in the inspiration of the 
forthcoming biennial convention, at Long Beach next April 1, 2, 
3, 4 and 5. This gathering will be held under most ideal con- 
ditions in one of the most beautiful seaside cities in America, 
which is noted for its striking water-front with the famous 
Municipal Auditorium and Rainbow Lagoon, modern skyscraper 
hotels right on the ocean, and its miles of public beaches with 
the park on the palisades above. 

The following brief survey of the high-lights will reveal the 
comprehensive scope of the convention and its exhaustive treat- 
ment of all the problems of music in education. It will afford 
an unforgettable opportunity to meet and exchange ideas with 
the leaders in the profession, and to see in actual demonstration 
the methods by which their leadership and authority have been 
achieved. And through it all will permeate that spirit which 
embodies the concept of the convention, “Music in Education and 
Life.” 

A gala pre-convention concert is to be played by the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra, directed by Dr. Otto Klemp- 
erer, Saturday evening, April 1, at the Philharmonic Auditorium 
in Los Angeles. Joseph Achron, eminent violinist, is the soloist. 
Advance reservations highly desirable to assure seats. 


Sunday Afternoon, April 2, at 3:30, a recital will be given 
by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, one of the foremost artists on the 
viola and viol d’amour, followed by the conference reception 
honoring Louis W. Curtis, President of the Music Educators 
National Conference, and other distinguished guests. Sunday 
evening a sacred pageant will be presented by chorus, orchestra 
and dramatic department of Long Beach Polytechnic High 
School, under the general direction of Mary Shouse. It is a 
creative project of the type that has brought fame to Long 
Beach for a period of years. 

Monday Morning at 9:30: General session of the Confer- 
ence, followed Tuesday and Wednesday morning by additional 
general sessions. At each will be featured one speaker and an 
outstanding band, choir, and orchestra. 


Monday Night, the Junior College Festival, sponsored by the 
Southern California Junior College Music Association, will pre- 
sent fourteen choirs and massed chorus; an All-Conference 
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Cahjforn ta- Western 


Con ierence 


FOURTEENTH MEETING 
(Fifth Biennial) 


Long Beach, Cahfornia 
April 2-5 


CATS 


Arnold Schoenberg 
Speaker—California- Western 


Symphonic Band, directed by Frank Mancini; the massed chorus 
singing the Festal Chorus from Tannhauser, with band accom- 
paniment, directed by S. Earle Blakeslee; two a cappella massed 
chorus numbers, directed by Howard Swan, Occidental College, 
Eagle Rock. 

Tuesday Night, the Conference Banquet, Rollin Pease, Uni- 
versity of Arizona, toastmaster, with brilliant and entertaining 
program. Dance for those who wish to afterward. The re- 
laxation event of the convention. 


Wednesday Night, the grand final concert will be presented 
by the All-Conference High School band, chorus and orchestra. 
Director of the chorus, J. Spencer Cornwall, conductor of the 
nationally-famous Mormon Tabernacle Choir, of Salt Lake City. 
Director of the band, Austin A. Harding, nationally known for 
his outstanding band at the University of Illinois. Director of 
the orchestra, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, eminent conductor, fea- 
tured at the National Conference in St. Louis last year, at Inter- 
lochen, and at various sectional conferences this year. 


The afternoons will feature section meetings, and clinics for 
band, orchestra, chorus, elementary, junior high, high school, 
college, and university, appreciation, radio, piano, with a rural 
festival combining five counties in music and dance. 

Leaders of these intensive section and clinic meetings, and in 
charge of the program planning therefor include Ralph Peterson 
and Leslie Clausen, of Los Angeles City College; P. C. Conn, 
of U. S. C.; Adolph Otterstein, of San Jose State; Charles M. 
Dennis, Director of Music at San Francisco; Mabel Seeds 
Spizzy, Supervisor of Orange County; William E. Knuth of 
San Francisco State College; Amy Grau Miller, Pasadena Junior 
College; Thomas Giles, pianist, of the University of Utah; 
Minnie Lowery Reed, Gerald Strang, and Marian Higgins, of 
Long Beach; Alice Rogers, Supervisor of Music, Santa Monica; 
Rev. Robert E. Brennan, Director of Music, Archdiocese of 
Los Angeles; Henry Purmort Eames, Scripps College, Clare- 
mont; Glenn L. Lembke, Curriculum Codérdinator, Pasadena 
Junior College. 

Speakers will include: W. Ballentine Henley, of U. S. C.; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, National President; Helen Heffernan, 
Chief of the Division of Elementary and Rural Education (Cali- 
fornia); Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, University of Nebraska, 
nationally-known authority on appreciation and group piano in- 
struction: William Hartshorn, Assistant Director of Music in 
Los Angeles City Schools, and eminent in the field of apprecia- 
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Rev. Robert E. Brennan 
Speaker—California- Western 


tion; Lorin Wheelwright, Music Supervisor of Salt Lake City 
Schools; Tracy Y. Cannon, Director of McCune School of 
Music and Art, Salt Lake City; Mary Ireland, Supervisor of 
Music at Sacramento, and Past President of the California- 
Western Music Educators Conference; Arnold Schoenberg, in- 
ternationally-famous composer, now of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles; Ernest Toch, composer and authority on 
modern orchestration, known also for his scores for featured 
moving pictures; Arthur Olaf Anderson, Dean of the College 
of Fine Arts at the University of Arizona; William S. Larson, 
Chairman of the Department of Music Education, Eastman 
School of Music, Rochester, N. Y.; Arthur S. Garbett, Educa- 
tional Director, Western Division N. B. C., and many others. 


Luncheons and dinner meetings are planned for the four 
California-Western districts, vocal, instrumental associations, 
fraternities, sororities, and various educational level groups. 


Clinics. Prominent in the clinics will be A. A. Harding, 
University of Illinois; Adolph Otterstein, San Jose State Col- 
lege; P. C. Conn, U. S. C.; Walter Welke, University of 
Washington; Louis G. Wersen, Tacoma, President of the North- 
west Music Educators Conference; Nino Marcelli, Director of 
the San Diego High School Orchestra; Hazel Kinscella; Ralph 
Peterson, Los Angeles City College; Mark Robinson, Music 
Director of City Schools, Ogden, Utah; Rollin Pease, Univer- 
sity of Arizona; E. Robert Schmitz, Concert Pianist. 

From the foregoing, it is evident that your Conference authori- 
ties, together with the convention committee, have spared no 
effort to assemble the most constructive and inspirational speak- 
ers and performers in order that you may have a genuinely 
profitable convention of unforgettable memories and experiences. 
The convention will be a great demonstrating workshop, where 
you may see all the problems of music education analyzed and 
treated. 


Exhibits. The finest of comprehensive exhibits will be on 
hand, presented by the leading publishers and manufacturers in 
the music industry. There will be also an educational exhibit, 
sponsored by the Long Beach Schools, and in direct charge of 
Mrs. Bess Suits. 

The Convention is called with the sanction of the California 
State Board of Education. 

Long Beach Hotels—Villa Riviera (40 rooms)—$5.00 to 
$7.00, two persons; Hotel Buffum (20 rooms)—$1.50 per per- 
son, two in room with bath—$2.00—$3.00 to $4.00, two persons; 
Pacific Coast Club (25 rooms)—$5.00, two persons; California 


March, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


Nino Marcelli 
Speaker—California- Western 





Hazel G. Kinscella 
Speaker—California- Western 





Villa Riviera—Hotel Headquarters 


Due to the fact that the hotel headquarters as announced 
previously will not be ready at the time the Conference will 
open, the Villa Riviera will be the official hotel headquarters. 
There is a limited number of accommodations available and 
members are urged to make their reservations immediately. 


Municipal Auditorium—Exhibit Headquarters 
Commercial exhibits under the auspices of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association will be located in the Long Beach 
Municipal Auditorium where many Conference sessions will be 
held. 








(25 rooms )—$2.00, two persons—$2.00 and up; Willmore (40 
rooms )—$3.50, two persons—$1.75 per person. 

Officers of the California-Western Music Educators Con- 
ference. President—S. Earle Blakeslee, Ontario, California; 
First Vice-President—William E. Knuth, San Francisco; Second 
Vice-President—Helen M. Barnett, Santa Barbara; Secretary- 
Treasurer—L. Alice Sturdy, Los Angeles; National Directors— 
Amy Grau Miller, Pasadena; Glenn H. Woods, Oakland; Past- 
President—Mary E. Ireland, Sacramento. 


Long Beach Convention Committee. General Chairman— 
Superintendent Kenneth E. Oberholtzer; Vice-Chairman—Ger- 
trude J. Fisher; Directing Chairman—Edith M. Hitchcock; Ex- 
officio—S. Earle Blakeslee, President, California-Western Music 
Educators Conference. 

Conductors of All-Conference Organizations. Band—Aus- 
tin A. Harding, Urbana; Chorus—J. Spencer Cornwall, Salt 
Lake City; Orchestra—Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Hollywood. 


Managers of the All-Conference Organizations. Coordinat- 
ing Chairman: Fred Ohlendorf, Long Beach; Band—Carl Lind- 
gren, Chairman, Long Beach; Kenneth Dodson, Assistant Chair- 
man, Martinez; Chorus—Charlotte Brueggemann, Chairman, 
Long Beach; Charles Dennis, Assistant Chairman, San Fran- 
cisco; Orchestra—Dwight Defty, Chairman, Long Beach; Wil- 
liam E. Knuth, Assistant Chairman, San Francisco. 

California School Band and Orchestra Association (South- 
ern District). President—Chester Perry; Vice-President— 
Donald Rowe; Secretary—Gerhard Runsvold; Treasurer— 
Donald Palmer. 

Region Five National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal 
Association. Chairman—Adolph Otterstein; Secretary-Treas- 
urer—John Merton Carlyon; Corresponding Secretary—Martin 


A. Pihl. 
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John Chureh Co. Publications 


® Upon Which the Stamp of Approval Has Been Placed By 9% 
Leading Vocal Music Supervisors and Which Are Officially 
Adopted By the Boards of Education in Many Cities, Counties 

and States Throughout the Country. 


THE TRIO TREASURY 
A Book of Three-Part Choruses 


This is a veritable treasure-trove of modern, 
up-to-date material for a chorus of treble 
voices capable of three-part singing. Here, 
under one cover, are numbers such as: Boat 
Song by Harriet Ware, Venetian Love Song 
by Ethelbert Nevin, Morning by C. B. Haw- 
ley, Will-o’-the-Wisp by C. G. Spross, Trees 
by Carl Hahn and eleven other similar com- 
positions. There also is an artistic setting 
of Handel’s Largo and Louise Reichardt’s 
beautiful When the Roses Come Again. A 
book for the library of every high school, 
academy or college girls’ singing group. 


Price, $1.00 





JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 
BOOK 
Selected, Edited and Harmonized by 


EARL L. BAKER, Mus. Doc. and 
CYRUS DANIEL, B. M. 


he editors, in preparing 
— this 180-page, cloth 
bound book, had one 
thought in mind—an all 


; — year ’round repertoire for 
; a high school singing 
. groups, presenting tour- 
i part songs (SATB) of 
H immense popular appeal, 
F | but also of real musical 
! merit. Included are gems 

from folk-lore and _ the 





_| classics, as well as the 
best - favored songs ol 
such sterling American composers as Nevin, 


Speaks, Hawley, Sousa, Dett, Ware, Hahn 
and Bliss. In adding a book of this kind to 
the school chorus library, the vocal super- 


visor is providing material for all grades 
from junior through senior high, material 
that the students enjoy singing and invalu 
able when assembly, concert or commence- 
ment programs are being arranged. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.50 





50 TWO-PART SOLFEGGI 


By A. BERTALOTTI 


The high school chorus of today is called 
upon to sing music that not long since was 
considered possible of rendition only by ex- 
perienced adult groups. As training for the 
singing of chorus numbers in antiphonal 
style, this work is ideal. It will serve as a 
most practical introduction to the choruses 
of Handel, Bach, di Lasso and the classic 
masters. These 50 two-part solfeggi may 
be used with groups of sopranos and altos, 
or with the combined tenor and bass sections. 


Price, 60 cents 








THE CELEBRATED 
John Church Co. 
SONG COLLECTIONS 


Embracing the Vocal Masterpieces 


of All Ages 
* 
FAMOUS SONGS 
SOPRANO ALTO 
TENOR BASS 


Edited by H. E. Krehbiel 


Made by one of America’s outstanding 
writers on musical subjects, this collec- 
tion of four volumes of Famous Songs 
stands first and foremost in vocal solo 
publications. Teachers, almost univers- 
ally, have adopted these volumes with 
their comprehensive and varied material 
—classic, romantic, dramatic—for use in 
inculcating the principles of good singing. 


Price, $1.50 Each Volume 


SONG CLASSICS 


SOPRANO 
TENOR 

Edited by Horatio Parker 
In selecting the songs for these volumes 
the editor considered the word classic at 
its true value, “‘a standard work of lit- 
erature, or art, of the first class.’”” Here 
are the most notable groups of songs 
from the foremost composers of all time— 
Bach and Grieg, Beethoven and Chamin- 
ade, Schubert and Wolf, Scarlatti and 
d’Hardelot. Each lyric is presented, first 
in the original language, then in an ex- 
cellent English translation. 


Price, $1.50 Each Volume 


ALTO 
BASS 





FOLK SONGS OF 
MANY NATIONS 


Collected and Edited by Louis C. Elson 
album of the characteristic 
nations, with Preface 


Here is an 
songs of various 


and many valuable annotations. Where 
feasible the origtnal text is given, but 
each song is presented with a singable 


English translation. Most of the num- 
bers are in a medium voice range. Can 
be used for unison - singing. 

Price, $1.50 





GEMS OF ANTIQUITY 
Collected and Edited by Dr. Otto Neitzel 
An anthology of vocal masterpieces com- 
posed in the period between the thirteenth 
and eighteenth centuries. Many of these 
songs originally were expressed by a 
melody and figured bass only. The ed- 
itor has skilfully fitted them with mod- 
ern accompaniments, faithfully preserving 
the color of the originals. Excellent 
English translations. 

Price, $1.50 


This series also includes SACRED 
SONGS, ORATORIO SONGS, OPERA 
SONGS and SACRED DUETS 











30 RHYTHMIC PANTOMIMES 
For Kindergarten Classes 


Song Texts by 
ALICE C. D. RILEY 
Music by 
JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


Descriptions and 
Illustrations by 


DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 





In kindergarten and primary classes rhythm 
and melody are almost indispensable for 
creating and maintaining the interest of tiny 
tots. Accompanying each of the Riley- 
Gaynor song creations in this unique book 
are directions and ciever “‘match-stick’”’ il- 
lustrations which show the rhythmic action 
for young people. Besides the rhythmic 
consciousness developed, the child is thus 
given early training in music appreciation, 
making the book especially valuable in group 
activity work. The complete text of each 
song is given; also directions for using the 
rhythms of these numbers with about 70 
other songs in the Riley-Gaynor song books. 


Price, $1.25 





SONGS OF THE 
CHILD WORLD 


In 3 Volumes 


By ALICE C. D. RILEY 
and JESSIE L. GAYNOR 


When these noted child education experts 
gave to children Songs of the Child World 
they made a contribution that will be grate- 
fully remembered for many a year, espe- 
cially by teachers who realize the many uses 
to which they can put these miniature class- 
ics. Surely these substantial cloth bound 
volumes belong in every school library, and 
many teachers seek to arrange for youngsters 
to have copies for their very own, to take 
home and sing the songs with parents, sis- 
ters and brothers. 


Cloth Bound—Price, $1.25 Each 





JESSIE L. GAYNOR’S 
SONGS FOR GIRLS’ VOICES 


Part Songs and Unison Songs 
(Texts by Alice C. D. Riley) 


In this book Mrs. Gaynor has_ included 
choruses that girls will enjoy singing from 
the grades through junior high. These are 
not especially juvenile numbers, in fact they 
frequently are used in high school and 
academy groups where singing in three parts 
is not especially feasible, either through 
lack of numbers, or because of previous lack 
of choral instruction. There are many at- 
tractive program songs in the collection. 


Price, 75 cents 


JOHN CHURCH CO. 


The Catalog Devoted to the Progress of American Music 


THEODORE PRESSER Co., Distributors 
1712 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The Cahfornia- Western Program 


Saturday, April 1—Evening 


8:00 Gata Pre-Convention Concert by Los Angeles Phil- 


y 
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:00 


:00 
:00 


:30 


:00 


3 
:00 
:30 


8:30 


8:30 


harmonic Orchestra (Los Angeles Philharmonic Audi- 
torium). Concert dedicated to the California-Western 
Music Educators Conference. Otto Klemperer, conductor ; 
Joseph Achron, soloist. 


Sunday, April 2—Morning 


ReEGIstRATION (Municipal Auditorium, Band, Orchestra 


and Chorus). 
Services IN Lonc BEACH CHURCHES. 


MeEetincs—Executive Board and _ District 


LUNCHEON 
Advisory Committee Standard School Broad- 


Presidents ; 


cast. 

Sunday, Aps'l 2—Afternoon 
REGISTRATION for Confe eice members (Hotel Villa 
Riviera). 


Executive Boarp MEETING. 


RECEPTION AND ConceRT in honor of National President, 
Louis Woodson Curtis. In charge: Helen C. Dill, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles (Chairman of Hos- 
pitality ). 

Music—Viol d’amour concert by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
Irene Robertson, accompanist. 


Sunday, April 2—Evening 


SacrED PaGEANt—Musical Dramatization by Long Beach 
Polytechnic High School, Mary Shouse, conductor. A 
creative project of the Art, Drama and Music Depts. 


Monday, April 3—Morning 
REGISTRATION. 
CoMMITTEE BREAKFASTS. 
Visit Exnisits. 


REHEARSALS—All-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
(closed). 


Banp Cxirtntc (Municipal Auditorium, Exhibit Hall). 
Chairman: P. C. Conn. Demonstration of contest num- 
bers by Walter C. Welke, University of Washington. The 
University of Southern California Trojan Band will be 
used in the demonstration. 


Music PretupeE—Bach Chorales by San Jose Brass Choir 
playing from Auditorium marquee balcony. 


GENERAL SESSION (Municipal Auditorium, Concert Hall). 
Presiding: S. Earle Blakeslee, President, California-West- 
ern Music Educators Conference. 
Music—Los Angeles All-City 
George Kantzenbach, conductor. 
Addresses of Welcome—Clarence Wagner, Mayor of Long 
Beach; Louis Woodson Curtis, President, Music Educa- 
tors National Conference; Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Long Beach; Gertrude J. Fisher, 
Supervisor of Music, Long Beach City Schools. 
Music—Arizona State Teachers College A Cappella Choir, 
Eldon E. Ardrey, conductor. 


High School Orchestra, 


PROGRAM 
He is Gone on the Mountain (English—Coronach 
from Scott’s “Lady of the Lake’’)........cccccee Stephen 


The Doctor’s Maire (Gaelic Mouth Music)..........] McLeod 
A Cappella Choir 


Out of My Soul’s Depths to Thee (‘Two Bookes of 


pg ne er Campion 
Fine Knacks for the Ladies (“Second Booke of 
Songs and Ayres’—London, 1600).............. Dowland 
Madrigal Choir 
Treasure Chest M. S. (Three short impressions on 
PO TT ee Te ee P. H. Girouzr 


Don Blanding’s poems) 
“Gold” “Chinese Shawls” “Ala Moana” 
(Used by special permission of the author, Don Blanding) 


SR IPS 608 bbw caw hee es nahi e as sie Foster-Blakeslee 
A Cappella Choir 


March, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


12:00 


1:00 
1:00 


2:00 


3:30 


3:30 


Address—“Music in the Cultural Life in America,” W. 
Ballentine Henley, University of Southern California. 
Music—Los Angeles All-City Junior School Boys Chorus, 
William C. Hartshorn, Conductor. 

Music—University of Southern California Trojan Band, 
P. C. Conn, conductor. 


Music APPRECIATION LUNCHEON (Villa Riviera, Crystal 
Room). Chairman: Mary Engberg, John Francis Poly- 
technic High School, Los Angeles. Speakers: William C. 
Hartshorn, Los Angeles; Eileen McCall, San Francisco. 
Music—Antique instruments from San Francisco State 
College, Eileen McCall, director. 


INSTRUMENTAL LUNCHEON (Pacific Coast Club, Main 
Floor). Chairman: P. C. Conn, Los Angeles. Music by 
San Jose Brass Choir, San Jose State College. Speakers: 
Austin A. Harding, Herbert E. Clark, Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff. 


Monday, April 3—Afternoon 
Visit ExHIBITs. 


REHEARSALS—AlIl-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
(open). 


Music ApprectATION (Villa Riviera, Crystal Room). 
Chairman: Julia Howell, University of Southern Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. Speaker: Hazel G. Kinscella, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA JotINtT MEETING ( Pacific Coast Club, 
Sunset Room). Chairmen: P. C. Conn, Los Angeles; 
Adolph Otterstein, San Jose; Austin A. Harding. Regional 
Topic, open discussion. 


COLLEGE AND UNIvEeRsITY SEcTION (Pacific Coast Club). 
Chairman: William E. Knuth, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, San Francisco. The section meeting will consist of 
an Open Forum on the function of music in a program of 
higher education. The basic question will be: 

How can the colleges and universities more effectively use 
music in the total program of education? (1) For meet- 
ing the needs of the general student; (2) For meeting the 
needs of the special music student not working for a teach- 
ing credential; (3) For meeting the needs of the general 
classroom teacher and the prospective music teacher or the 
needs of the teacher in the field who desires graduate study 
and advanced degrees. 

Five phases of the basic question will be discussed: (1) 
Music and the Junior College Curriculum, Edmund Cykler, 
Los Angeles City College; (2) Music and the Conserva- 
tory Curriculum, Tracy Y. Cannon, Salt Lake City, Di- 
rector of the McCune School of Music and Art; (3) 
Music and the Liberal Arts College Curriculum, Howard 
Swan, Occidental College, Eagle Rock; (4) Music and 
the University Curriculum, Leroy Allen, University of 
California at Los Angeles; (5) Music and the Teacher 
Training Program of the State Colleges, Charles M. Den- 
nis, San Francisco. 

Proposed Credential Requirements for teachers of music 
in the public schools: Charles M. Dennis, member of the 
State Department of Education Credential Committee. 


Rapio Section (Pacific Coast Club, Second Floor). Chair- 
man: Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles City College. 

(1) Paper—‘“Broadcasting Recorded Programs for the 
City School Classroom,” Pauline Winner, Radio Co-ordi- 
nator, Los Angeles City Schools. 

(2) Demonstration: Classroom preparation and follow-up 
for a music appreciation broadcast (based on a typical Los 
Angeles City Schools recorded broadcast). Students from 
Huntington Park High School and Harriet Pidduck, 
Huntington Park High School. 

(3) Paper—“The Music Education Broadcast as a Means 
of Stimulating Creative Activity,” Arthur S. Garbett, Di- 
rector of Education, Western Division, National Broad- 
casting Company. 

(4) Paper—“‘An Experiment in Rural Music Education 
by Means of Radio,” Marie Clarke Ostrander, Rural Mu- 
sic Supervisor, Humboldt County Schools. 
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Monday, April 3—Afternoon (contd.) 


(5) Paper—“A Project on Radio Program Selection,” 
Lorraine M. Martin, High School of Commerce, San 
Francisco. 


MarcCHING BAND DeMmonstTRATION, Long Beach Polytechnic 
High School Band, Anthony F. Gill, conductor. 


Visit Exursits. 


BaNQguet. Southern California Junior College Music 
Association—Faculty and Students (Masonic Temple). 


Monday, April 3—Evening 


DinNERS—Fraternities, sororities, alumni groups. Phi Mu 
Alpha Sinfonia (Pacific Coast Club). Eastman School of 
Music Alumni (Villa Riviera). Sigma Alpha Iota (Villa 
Riviera). 


5 Junior Cottece Festrvat—Sponsored by the Southern 


California Junior College Music Association, Harland 
Shennum, President. Each of the twelve choirs will ap- 
pear in individual performances. In addition, there will be 
a massed choir performance and a Junior College Associ- 
ation Symphonic Band. 


PROGRAM 


The Entry of the Gods into Valhalla................ Wagner 
March and Cortege from “The Queen of Sheba’’..... Gounod 
Finale from Symphony in D minor................-. Franck 


Slavonic Rhapsody No. 1 
Junior College Symphonic Band 

Conductor: Frank Mancini, Modesto Junior College 
OEE SOE BOP cc wecce vecsesecceed Arr. by Gordon Jacob 
See Ge BEND Bec cccocoenvecccesesessasees Willen 

Massed Choirs A Cappella 
Conductor: Howard Swan, Occidental College 

PE Cha 6 ne eee cacdneseeounes Tannhauser-Wagner 
Massed Choirs with Symphonic Band Accompaniment 
Conductor: S. Earle Blakeslee, Chaffey Junior College 


Glenn H. Woods, 


Hail 


Lopsy S1nc (Pacific Coast Club). 
Oakland, conductor. 


Tuesday, April 4—Morning 


REGISTRATION (Municipal Auditorium). 


CoMMITTEE BREAKFASTS—(1) Resolutions; (2) Nominat- 
ing. 

Visir Exnursits. 

VocaL Ciin1tc—Chairman: Ralph Peterson, Los Angeles 
City College, Los Angeles. Teaching Demonstration— 
Voice Building (on the basis of individual lessons), Mau- 
rine Thompson, San Jose State College and students of 
Long Beach Polytechnic High School; Voice class tech- 
niques and procedures by Kathryn Barnard and students 
of the Pasadena Junior College. 

Music—Marin Junior College A Cappella Choir, Clinton 
Lewis, Conductor. 


REHEARSALS—AIl-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
(open). 


Orcnestra Ciinic. Chairman: Adolph Otterstein, San 
Jose State College, San Jose. Demonstration and clinic 
of the double reed instruments. Students from Long Beach 
schools. Thomas E. Eagen, San Jose State College, San 
Jose; Nino Marcelli, San Diego Public Schools, San 
Diego, cello and string bass. 


Music Pre_upe—Bach Chorales by San Jose Brass Choir, 
San Jose State College, San Jose. 

Seconp GENERAL Session (Municipal Auditorium, Con- 
cert Hall). Presiding: William C. Hartshorn, Asst. 
Supervisor, Los Angeles. 

Music—Long Beach All-City Junior High School Orches- 
tra, Fred Ohlendorf, conductor. 


PROGRAM 


Overture—Cosi Fan Tutte... ... cc ccccccccccscccces Mozart 
Dream Pantomime, Act II Haensel and Gretel. .Humperdinck 


Bourree from the Second Violin Sonata..............- Bac 
— . 2 Per rerrerrraerrerirrr sy. Bolzoni 
Dance of the Moorish Slaves, Act II Aida............ Verdi 


2 


12:30 


12 


2 
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:30 


730 
:0) 


—_) 


:30 


Address—“The Music Teacher in Today’s School” by 
Louis Woodson Curtis, President, Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference. 
Music—College of the Pacific A Cappella Choir, J. Russell 
Bodley, conductor. 


PROGRAM 
Grant Unto Me the Joy of Thy Salvation........... Brahms 
BEGG GemOe AGGF sc ccccccccescscececccvccesed Arr. by Clokey 
SO OE CG BGNB s 6c ccc ccocecccccccoceases Tschaikowsky 
Song of the London Watchman..........4 Arr. by Whitehead 
Australian Up-Country Song..........-sssecccsves Grainger 
a 8... UU Pe Bodley 
Co STP TT TIT TTT TT eee eT Wood 


Address—“The Relationship of the Headquarters Office 
to the Sectional Conference” by Mary E. Ireland, Past- 
President, California-Western Music Educators Conference. 
Music—Chaffey Junior College and High School Band, 
Murray Owen, conductor. 

Junior Hicnh Luncueon (Villa Riviera, Crystal Room). 
Sponsored by the Los Angeles Junior High School Music 
Teachers Association. Chairman: Sadie Sherman, Presi- 
dent. 

Music—John Muir Junior High School Girls’ Glee Club, 
L. Alice Sturdy, conductor. 

Music—Long Beach Jefferson Junior High School Girls 
Glee Club, Ola Blair Grundy, Conductor. 


Vocat LuncHEON (Pacific Coast Club). Chairman: Rol- 
lin Pease, University of Arizona, Tucson. Speaker: Jose 
Rodriguez. Music by Betty Jaynes, Douglas McPhail, and 
Adriana Casselotti; Dinuba High School A Cappella 
Choir, Chester Haydon, conductor; Kings Men Quartet. 


Tuesday, April 4—Afternoon 
Visit ExuHIBITs. 
REHEARSALS—AIl-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
(open). 
ELEMENTARY SEcTION MEETING (Municipal Auditorium, 
Concert Hall). Chairman: Minnie L. Reed. 


Music—Combined Elementary Orchestra of Long Beach, 
Ruth Grant, conductor. 


PROGRAM 
ED. Dis 0 a6 cee eewodesdrecerncranseceedcesqes King 
ie cid, ae i ee eh we ek oh ae welled Glazorof 
Cy Sik Kb ha denbKeneds cseiccscneeceied Grainger 
Bell Ensemble—First Grade Children 
ee Bertram 
See GE SINS 6S otcccceeeebheer sesabedesenwunee Sousa 


Music—Elementary Glee Clubs of Long Beach, Bess Suits, 


conductor. 
PROGRAM 


CE nc cack he has tak bb ehent OSS wes eee Mozart 
PG Sey Tee eee English Hunting Song 
i RT ee eee Mendelssohn 
Speakers: Hazel Gertrude Kinscella, University of Ne- 


braska, Lincoln; and Lillian Mohr Fox, Pasadena. 


2:30 Vocat Section MeEetIncG (Pacific Coast Club, 2nd Floor). 


bo 


:30 


:30 


Chairman: Ralph J. Peterson. Address and demonstration 
with recordings, “Developing the High School Tenor,” 
Allan Ray Carpenter. 


Juntor High Scuoor Section (Villa Riviera). Chair- 
man: Charles Dennis, Director of Music, San Francisco 
Schools. 

Speakers: Mae Knight Siddell, Santa Monica; Mrs. 
Shirley Willis, San Jose; Marie Stebbins, Sacramento. 
Address and demonstration by Mae Wheeler Nightingale, 
Le Conte Junior High School, Los Angeles. 


HicH Scuoor Section Meetinc—Chairman: 
Miller, Pasadena. 

Theme: Humanities in Modern Education. 
(1) “What Are the Humanities ?”, Henry Purmort Eames, 
Professor of Music and Music Aesthetics, Scripps College, 
Claremont. 

(2) “Educational Practices in the Humanities, Survey of 
Mid-Western and Eastern Schools,’ Glenn L. Lembke, 
Curriculum Co-ordinator, Pasadena Junior College, Fel- 
lowship Rockefeller Foundation. 

(3) “Application of the Humanities,” John Ehlen, Amy 
Grau Miller, Milton Mohs, Lillian G. Healey, Division of 
Humanities, Pasadena Junior College. 

A panel discussion—Chairman, Glenn L. Lembke. Ques- 
tions from the floor invited. 

(Members of the panel to be announced.) 


Amy Grau 
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SEE THE NEW 
“APARTMENT- 
|. SIZE” PIANO! 
Mil 






STEINWAY 
PIANINO ‘350 


(Mahogany) 
F.O.B.N. ¥.C, 





A FULL 7-1/3 OCTAVE PIANO wk” 
If you live in an apartment or if 
your living room is small, this is 
the best news you've heard in a 
long time. Steinway is building 
a small piano, the exquisite 
Pianino, a full-scale instrument, 
7-1/3 octaves. The tone is deep 
and resonant, almost unbelievably 
so; the action unusually respon- 
sive. Cabinet work is of crafts- 
man quality. And the price is 
only $550! (In walnut, $575.) 
See this amazing new instrument 
soon! There isa Steinway dealer 
near you through whom you may 
purchase the new Pianino. Stein- 
way & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
W. 57th St., New York City. 











We Extend a Cordial Invitation To Visit Our Exhibit 
at the Seetional Conferences and See This 


NEW MATERIAL 


aes “MUSIC” 


SENTENCE SONGS 





Art, Music, and Literature 





FOR Keep Memory Alive 
LITTLE SINGERS” by 
b LAURENCE B. ELLERT 
y and 
LAURA BRYANT CHESTER WALLIS 
SONGS FOR LITTLE SINGERS brought forth a deluge of music contains a wide variety of American songs, folk- 
of favorable comments from Kindergarten and First Grade songs, famous songs, excerpts from classic and ae dion 
teachers throughout the country. In fact, there was such ogg Sete tag ; 
masters, incidental music from dramas, and selections 


an insistent demand for additional material that the au- 
thors were inspired to prepare this second book under the 
title of MORE SENTENCE SONGS FOR LITTLE composers, and stories from the opera. Many of the } 
SINGERS. This second volume contains sixty more compositions are illustrated with famous paintings or | 

} 


from opera. Also contains biographical sketches of the 


short songs. incidents in history. 


The enthusiastic reception of our first book of SENTENCE This collection of piano pieces for the complete enjoyment 
Price, each volume, 50 cents Price, $1.00 

















| 
THE WILLIS MUSIC CO., 137 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio | 
perenne 
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4:00 


™N 


:30 CHoraL Section MeEeEtING (Pacific Coast Club). 


:00 


Tuesday, April 4—Afternoon (contd.) 


Chair- 
man: Ralph Peterson, Los Angeles. “The Gregorian 
Tradition in the History of Music”—lecture and choral 
demonstration under the direction of Rev. Robert E. Bren- 
nan, S.C.L. Mus. D., Director of Music, Archdiocese of 
Los Angeles. The choir will be composed of students of 
the Immaculate Heart College and Mount St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, and the program is being prepared as a special feature 
of their music curriculum. 


PROGRAM 


Introductory selection: Gloria, Laus et Honor Processional of 
Palm Sunday. 

I. Tuer ROMAN TRADITION 
A. Classical Period (c. 400-700 A.D.). 
(1) Ad Te Levavi; To Thee Have I Lifted Up My Soul; 
First Sunday of Advent. 
(2) Sciant Gentes; Let the Gentiles Know That God is Thy 
Name; Sexagesima Sunday. 
(3) Te Lucis Ante Terminum; Before the Ending of the 


Day ; Evening Hymn. 

B. Post Classical Period (700-1000 A.D.). 

(4) Alleluia; Fourth Sunday After Easter. 

(5) Kyrie Eleison; Greek Litany: Lord Have Mercy On Us. 
Il. THE MEDIEVAL TRADITION 

A. Lyric Style. 

(6) O Filii et Filiae; Easter Hymn. 

B. Dramatic Style. 

(7) Victimae Paschali Laudes ; 

Hymn of the Easter Mass. 

C. Popular Style. 

(8) Congaudeat Turba 

Christmas Song. 

(9) Patapan; Burgundian Carol. 


Praise to the Paschal Victim ; 


Fidelium; Let the Faithful Rejoice; 


III. THe RENAISSANCE TRADITION 
A. Gregorian Chant. 

(10) Stabat Mater; Hymn of the Passion (a) 
Renaissance versions, (b) Spanish development, 
transformation. 


B. Polyphony. 


Original and 
(c) Italian 


(11) Ave Maria, by Palestrina. 
IV. THE MODERN TRADITION 
(12) Adoro Te; Hymn in Honor of the Blessed Sacrament. 


(13) Omnis Expertem ; Hymn in Honor of the Blessed Virgin. 
(14) Kyrie Eleison, by Carlo Rossini; Adaptation of a Tra- 
ditional Theme; Ubi Caritas et Amor; Where Charity and 
Love Abide; Hymn of Holy Thursday. 


Prano Section (Municipal Auditorium, concert Hall). 
Chairman: Thomas Giles, University of Utah. 
(1) “Why Are We Teaching Piano?”—Miriam Fox 
Withrow, Head, Piano Division, Fresno State College, 
Fresno. 
Piano Duo 
, ok. Bi, SEER ERTUTTCLITT TCT TTT Tee Giles Farnaby 
(The first duet written for two keyboard instruments) 
PPO TTC TTT eT Te TT eT TTT ETT Rachmaninoff 
Harry Noran 
Marjorie Maloney 


(Fresno State College) 


(2) “Creative Music for the Young Pianist’”—Hazel Ger- 
trude Kinscella, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

(3) “What Can the Piano Instructor Learn from the 
Scientist ?”—Harvey Lyle Decker, Ph. D., Los Angeles 
City College. 

Piano Ensemble 


Se, GC Se i ck cneas needs ee anesebasanereeee Grieg 
Six pianos and orchestra. Piano students of Thomas Giles, 
Head, Music Department, University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, and the orchestra of the Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Long Beach, which has been placed at the disposal 
of the University of Utah students by Nicholas Furjanick, 
Director. 

New World Symphony (First Movement) 

Woodrow Wilson High School Orchestra 


(4) “The Artist and His Music’—(Speaker to be an- 
nounced). 
Visit Exnrsits. 

Tuesday, April 4—Evening 


ConFERENCE Banguet (Villa Riviera). Toastmaster: 
Rollin Pease, University of Arizona, Tucson. 


Music, Entertainment and Dancing. 
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Music—Musical Comedy Selections, Harmony Club, Chaf- 
fey Union High School, Florence Blakeslee, Director; the 
Regional Symphonic Ensemble, P. C. Conn, Director. 


(Pacific Coast Club). 
Fresno State College, conductor. 


Lossy SING Arthur Wahlberg, 


Wednesday, April 5—Morning 
BreAKFast (Villa Riviera). Meeting of Executive Board 
and newly elected officers of the California-Western Music 
Educators Conference. 
Visit Exuisits. 
REHEARSALS—AIl-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
(open). 
Banp Cuirnic (Municipal Auditorium, Exhibit Hall). 
Chairman: P. C. Conn, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 


Speaker: Austin A. Harding, University of Illinois, 
Urbana. 

Music—Watsonville High School Band, John Merton 
Carlyon, Conductor. 

VocaL Section—Chairman: Ralph Peterson, Los An- 


geles City College, Los Angeles. 

Address and Demonstration—‘Shortcuts to Faster Read- 
ing in the Chorus,” Mark Robinson and students of Long 
Beach Junior College. 

Address: “Special Teaching Techniques for the A Cap- 
pella Choir,” Ivine Shields, Sacramento Junior College. 
Music—Modesto Junior College A Cappella Choir, Edna 
Barr Love, conductor. 

San Jose Brass Choir. 





Music PretupE—Bach Chorales 
GENERAL SESSION (Municipal Auditorium, Concert Hall). 
Presiding: William E. Knuth, First Vice-President, Cali- 
fornia-Western Music Educators Conference. 
Music—Watsonville Union High School Band, John Mer- 
ton Carlyon, conductor. 


PROGRAM 
Spanish March “Amparita Rocca”’..........: Jaime Texidero 
First Movement—Symphony No. 8.........++ Franz Schubert 
The Russian Sailors Dance from 
cc cnce bec aeeacctecebnees Rheinhold Glier 
Tie COREE GE VON < 6 0c cccccwcics irr. by Del Staigers 


Trumpet Solo—Allan Bradley 


Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division of Elementary 


Address: f . 
Education, State Department of Education, 


and Rural 
Sacramento. 
Music—University High School A Cappella Choir, Los 
Angeles, Albert Kuchel, Conductor. 
Address: “Determining Factors in Musical Progress” by 
William S. Larson, Chairman of Department of Music 
Education, Eastman School of Music, Rochester. 
Music—Eight Piano Ensemble, University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Thomas Giles, conductor. 

PROGRAM 
I I a oon occ heeds ceance si cdewiensravens Strauss 


ELEMENTARY LUNCHEON (Villa Riviera). Chairman: 
Alice Rogers, Santa Monica. Speaker: Lorin Wheelwright, 
Salt Lake City; Rhythm Band; Elementary Glee Club. 
Harmony LuNcHEON (Pacific Coast Club, Second Floor). 
Chairman: Marian Higgins, Long Beach. Speakers: 
Ernst Toch, Hollywood; Arthur Olaf Anderson, Univer- 
sity of Arizona. 


Wednesday, April 5—Afternoon 
Visit Exnuisits. 
REHEARSALS—AIl-Conference Band, Chorus and Orchestra 
(open). 
RuRAL AND ELEMENTARY SEcTION (Municipal Auditorium, 
Convention Hall). Chairman: Helen Heffernan, Sacra- 
mento. 
Rurat Festivat—Chairman: Mabel S. Spizzy, 
Ana. Speaker: Mrs. Ellis Harbert, Stockton. 
Tueory Section (Pacific Coast Club, Second Floor). 
Chairman: Gerald Strang, Long Beach. Speaker: Arnold 
Schoenberg, Los Angeles. 


Santa 


OrcHEstrA Section (Elks Hall). Chairman: Adolph 
Otterstein, San Jose. Speaker: Carl Lindgren, Long 
Beach. 
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NOW is the Season for EDUCATION by RECORDING 


Prepare for Contests — Festivals nith 


The RADIOTONE RECORDER 


Use our Rental-Trial Offer which makes this fine recording machine immediately and 





economically available. 


to try before they buy. 


Rental — Trial Offer 
ONLY $3.00 Per Day 


(beginning on the day following our 


shipment and including the day you 
ship in return) enables you to en- 
the profit-making use of a fine 


joy | 
recording machine. (Minimum Individuals and Groups will wish to make record- |  ‘ecords. 

rental $15.00.) ings. —_— 

The entire charges will be applicable ACT AT ONCE SO AS TO ASSURE YOUR- 

on the purchase of a new machine SELF A FINE RADIOTONE RECORDER on this Playback needles (100)............ 80c 
of Radiotone, Presto or Federal economical plan. | 


Manufacture if made within 30 days. 


DO NOT DELAY: A 
LIMITED SUPPLY OF 
MACHINES FOR THIS 
RENTAL-TRIAL OFFER 





This is the season when Music and Speech Students, 
and Choruses must do the 


TO HEAR THEMSELVES IS TO GUARANTEE 
THE NEEDED IMPROVEMENT! 


That is why we make this offer of a Radiotone 
Recorder on a Rental-Trial plan at such low cost 
that all who wish may profit from their use,—ex- 
perience the great benefits they offer if they wish 


FREE Instructions sent you with acknowledg- 
ment of your reservation of a Radiotone, furnish 
all necessary details of operation. You can master 
them in one reading,—be ready for recording upon 
the arrival of the machine. 

TOTAL EXPENSE consists of Rental Express 2 
ways on Machine (100 Ibs. Packed), Record Blanks 
required and Cutting Needles. 

PROFIT to the full from your Rental or Trial 
Term by a preliminary announcement. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


228 South Wabash Avenue 


Bands, Orchestras 


“polishing” so necessary before appearances. 


RECORD BLANKS (PRICES AND 





PLAYING TIME) 

Size Time per side Price 
6-inch 1.2 minutes $0.40 
8-inch 2.4 minutes 255 

10-inch 3.6 minutes .80 
12-inch 4.8 minutes 1.00 
Cutting needles, 10 for $1.50, suffi- 


Scores of cient for making 100 sides of 10-inch 


Chicago, Ill. 








2:00 Music—Washington Junior High School Orchestra, Carl Wednesday, April 5—Evening 
Lindgren, conductor. , : ‘ . 

PROGRAM 6:30 Din NERS—Southern Section and Utah (Music by San 
Entrance and March of the Peers—Iolanthe........Sullivan Diego Women’s Glee Club, Deborah Smith, Conductor ) ; 
AMGElUS 2.2 c cece crescccccerccsesscccececccncecs Vassanet Bay Section and Arizona; Northern Section and Nevada; 
Procession of the Sardar— Central Section and Islands. 

Caucasian Sketches... ....cccccccscccecs Tppolitow-Ivanow - OP ae , 
Triumphal March—Sigurd Jorsalfar.............0+04: Grieg 8:15 Concert (Municipal Auditorium, Convention Hall). All 
Demonstration—“Rhythmic Foundation Through Drum- California-Western Band, Orchestra and Chorus. 
ming” by Louis G. Wersen, president of Northwest Music — 
Educators Conference, Tacoma, Washington. 
i ALL-CONFERENCE BAND 
3:35 DEMONSTRATION FoR BAND AND ORCHESTRA— Rhythmic Austin A. Harding, Conductor 
Foundation rhrough Drumming,” Louis G. Wersen, Presi- Herbert E, Clark, Guest Conductor 
dent, Northwest Music Educators Conference, Tacoma, 
Washington. Overture to the Barber of Seville...............200% Rossini 
. e — ee = Choral and Fugue in G Minor............eeeeeeeeees Bach 
3:45 Banp Section (Elks Hall). Chairman: P. C. Conn, Los CaRvONey GU Ts ons. ciscedcpncascecresscy Goldman 
Angeles. Speakers: “Instrumentation,” Walter Welke, Herbert E. Clark, Conductor 
University of Washington, Seattle; Stroboscope Demon- Rach Wes NN i Sak bo doze io cusansassasan Saint-Saens 
stration, Audre Stong, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena. , ’ ’ 
ALL-CONFERENCE CHORUS 
3:30 Vocat Section MeeEtInG (Polytechnic High School). J. Spencer Cornwall, Conductor 
Chairman: Ralph J. Peterson. There will be three sec- Mie TE oad ek 55.35 eek s tetas Palestrina 
ti ons meeting se yarately but in adjoinin roups. ee Pf ee ere ry ee Arr. Wheelwright 
vo = age , ‘ a : The Golden Hour of Noon...........ecceescsvcces Blakeslee 
Demonstration of the New Choral Materials (Presentation Mixed Chorus 
and analysis). I ig not rare setion Rete Bortntansky 
(1) Junior High Section—Boys Chorus, Mae Wheeler Boys Chorus 
Nightingale and Le Conte Troubadors. Ast Thou with De Sr Sika al g niaeia ts Aca ak Ge Pe ee ea , Rem 
, ° . _ ° -_ - — EEO BOOS GE TORTIE so ce vccceseccevercvesseseess ullar 
(2) High School Section—Girls Glee Club, Marjorie ; = : Mined Chores 
3rown and South Pasadena High School Girls Glee Club. My Bonnie Lass She Smileth...................0.- Germen 
(3) Junior and Senior College Section—Mixed Choir, Girls Chorus 
Howard Swan and Occidental College Choir. The Challenge of Thor........ RaveReeeesecerencseene Elgar 
Nore: Typewritten lists containing title, composer, pub- Mixed Chorus 
lisher, etc., will be in the hands of auditors. ALL-CONFERENCE ORCHESTRA 
Panel Discussion—Chairman: Glenn Woods, Director of Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Conductor 
Music, Oakland City Schools. Members of the panel: Olga Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 2........... Poe prngnens 
Sutherland, Mark Robinson, Frederick Haywood, Maurine Second Movement “Nordic Symphony”.............. SROOR 
ceas . . “ aa2 Walther’s Prise SOmg@. ...cccccccccccccsvcscvccseves Wagner 
Meee eg be ng ee Ardis C — Pease, Tone Poem “Night on the Bald Mountain”..... .: Uoussorgsky 
sertha Vaughn, aymond N oremen, Ben Edwards. The Star Spangled Banner...............-ee000% Arr, Asper 
The subject of the panel will be chosen by the chairman. Mixed Chorus 
5:00 Vistr Exuistts. 11:00 Lossy Stnc—Lorin Wheelwright, Conductor. 
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DICTIONARY OF 
HAMMOND - ORGAN 
STOPS 


by 
STEVENS IRWIN 

This book will guide the player 
in achieving on the new instrument 
the manifold effects of the old. 
The body of the book consists of a 
series of tables showing the cor- 
respondence between pipe-organ 
stops and Hammond-Organ num- 
ber-arrangements. Preceding this 
“Dictionary” proper, there is a full 
introduction to playing the Ham- 
mond Organ. The author there 
discusses the possibilities of its 
number - arrangements, the use of 
the various mechanical controls 
and pedals on the instrument, the 
employment of the organ for ac- 
companiment or in ensemble, and 
the problems of acoustics that the 
organist may have to solve. 

Price, $1.50 


GSCHIRN 
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Our New York representa- 
tive will welcome you at the 
Schirmer exhibits at the “Ry 


six Sectional Conferences. 
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TEN BACH CHORALES 


Arranged for Men’s Voices (4 Parts) by 


BRYCESON TREHARNE 


With the Original Texts and New English 
Translations by Willis Wager 


Octavo No. 8300; Price, complete, 50c, or separately 
at prices indicated below. 


The arranger has selected ten Bach chorales 
and, by transposing and redistributing the voices, 
has rendered them most suitable for performance 
by all-men’s groups. The translations, made 
especially for this collection, are as close as pos- 
sible to the original in sense, metrical pattern, 
and rhetorical structure; and they attempt to re- 
capture the masculine vigor of the texts which 
Bach used. 


Octavo No. Price 

8340 All beings now are under Thee.......... 12 
Ermuntre dich, mein schwacher Geist 

8341 All enemies are in Thy hand............ 12 
Wo Gott der Herr nicht bei uns halt 

8342 Let all give thanks to Thee.............. 12 
Nun danket Alle Gott 

8343 The Lord my shepherd e’er shall be..... .10 
Allein Gott in der Hoh’ sei Ehr’ 

8344 Now give the year good ending.......... 12 
Jesu, nun sei gepreiset 

8345 O how fleeting, O how cheating.......... -10 
Ach wie fliichtig, ach wie nichtig 

8346 Thy spirit, sent from God above........ -10 
Kommt her zu mir, spricht Gottes 

Sohn 

8347 O Head, with blood e’er flowing......... 12 
Herzlich thut mich verlangen 

8348 Were I lost, my hopes all blighted...... -10 


Werde munter, mein Gemiithe 
8349 “Wake, O wake!” the watch is crying.. .15 
Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme 


LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND NEW ORLEANS 
737 S. Hill St. 43-45 The Arcade 130 Carondelet St. 
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Jerome Zoeller 
Organizing Chmn., All South- 
western Conference Orchestra 


Catharine E. Strouse 
President, Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference 


Paul M. Riley 
Chairman, Region Six Choral 
Competition- Festival 


R. A. Tampke 
Organizing Chmn., All South- 
western Conference Band 


Southwestern Conference—San Antonro, I exas 


Wednesday, April 12—Afternoon 
2:00 ReEcIstRATION (Gunter Hotel, Conference Headquarters). 


4:30 Concert (College Auditorium). The Seven Last Words 
of Christ—Dubois-Osborn. I. C. W. Little Symphony 
Orchestra and Incarnate Word College Choral Society, 
assisted by Lucile Klaus Whiteside, Soprano; Eric Harker, 
Tenor; Peter Petraitis, Baritone. Conductor: Florian 
Lindberg 


Wednesday, April 12—Evening 


6:30 DinnER MEETING, Executive Committee (Gunter Hotel, 
Room 304). 


8:15 Concert (City Auditorium). 
tonio Federation of Music Clubs. 
Petch, assisted by Elora Sornsen. 
tion Desk or at Box Office). 


8:30 INFORMAL RECEPTION (East Room, City Auditorium). 
Sponsored by San Antonio Federation of Music Clubs, for 
early arriving Conference members. 


10:30 Lossy S1nc. Chairman: Nell Parmley, Austin, Texas; 
J. Luella Burkhard, Pueblo, Colorado; Mrs. Ella Love- 
lace, Waco, Texas; Mrs. F. W. Hartwig, Humboldt, 
Kansas, accompanist. 


Sponsored by the San An- 
Travelogue: Gladys 
(Tickets at Registra- 


Thursday, April 13—Morning 
(Gunter Hotel 
8:00 Visir Exureits (Gunter Hotel, Mezzanine Floor). 

8:00) REHEARSALS: BAND (closed), Plaza Hotel, Roof Garden. 

9:30fOrcHESTRA (closed), Plaza Hotel, Ballroom. 

9:00 CHorRAL COMEPTITION-FESTIVAL, REGION Six (Gunter 
Hotel, Rose Room). Chairman: Paul M. Riley, Kings- 
ville, Texas. Assisted by Roy Johnson, Commerce, Texas, 
and Sam Ezell, Taft, Texas. 

10:00 First GENERAL Session (City Auditorium). Presiding: 
George Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Past President 
of Music Educators National Conference. 


Conference Headquarters). 





7:30 REGISTRATION 


Music: A Cappella Choir, Little Rock High School, 
Little Rock, Arkansas; Mrs. Ruth Klepper Settle, Con- 
ductor. 
PROGRAM 

iE Se ee eee ee ee Vicolai-Bach 
Ee ere er arr. by Christiansen 
Beeees Dee, EF Bete Ge TO. oc ices cco ccecssvsecses Haydn 
SE SUMING Goh citar een a Wie ak «ne keeles Rimsky-Korsakoff 
mB KS ae eee Herts 
es ee Se I CES cs Sine acerasenusnensemes Cain 


Addresses of Welcome: 

For the City of San Antonio: 
Mayor. 

For the Public Schools of San Antonio: 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools. 


Honorable C. K. Quin, 


J. C. Cochran, 


March, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


10:00 Response for the Conference: Gratia Boyle, Wichita, 


Kansas. 


Address: How Much Do We Mean It? Catharine E. 


Strouse, President of the Conference, Emporia, Kansas. 
Address: More About the Curriculum, Thomas W. 
Butcher, President, Kansas State Teachers College, Em- 
poria. 

Music: Austin High School Band, Austin, Texas; Weldon 
Covington, Conductor. 


PROGRAM 
Knightsbridge March, from London Suite........ Eric Coates 
Unfinished Symphony, first movement............. Schubert 
Wuryamthe Overture... oc. cccccssccccccccccescosscces Weber 


10:30 Section REHEARSALS: BAND (closed), Plaza Hotel, Roof 
Garden and Room 1532; Auditorium, West Parlor. Or- 
CHESTRA (closed), Plaza Hotel, Ballroom and Room 1528; 
Gunter Hotel, Room 304 and Army Room. 


11:45 Bustness Meetine (City Auditorium). Presiding: Cath- 
arine E. Strouse, President. 


12:30 LuncHEOoN: Executive Committee and Past Presidents 
(Gunter Hotel, Room 304). 


Thursday, April 13—Afternoon 


1:00 Visir Exursits. 


1:30)Futt RenEaRSALS: Banp (open), Plaza Hotel, Roof 
3:00§Garden. Orcuestra (open), Plaza Hotel, Ballroom. 


3:00 VocaL CLInIc AND Forum (Plaza Hotel, Ballroom). Pre- 
siding: Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Music program by Teachers College A Cappella Choir 
and Children’s Choir, Durant, Oklahoma. Helen Kerr, 
Conductor. 


3:00 INSTRUMENTAL CLINIC AND Forum (Gunter Hotel, Ter- 
race Room). Presiding: Wauiliam D. Revelli, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The All-Southwestern Band will be the clinic 
ensemble. 


Gunter Hotel—Headquarters 


Conference members should send in their reservations to the 
Gunter Hotel immediately. The management advises that there 
is still a limited number of rooms available. 


In addition to the many Conference sessions there will be 
quartered in the Gunter Hotel the commercial exhibits as well as 
several rehearsals of the All-Southwestern Orchestra. 
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A Boon for Band and Orchestra Directors - - 
THE BUILDER of Bands and Orchestras 





OeBuilder 


Bands +3 Orchestras 
& 
Lh 
Aunisonal Practice Book of the Scales and a Means 
bahia 


i 











by John Paul Jones 


Scales in All the Major and Miner Keys in Unison 
for AL Band and Orchestra Instruments 
FOR INDIVIDUAL BAND and ORCHESTRA PRACTICE 


@ For early beginners to the most advanced performers. The “BUILDER OF 
BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS?” affords just the right supplementary technical ex- 
ercises for use in connection with any method. 


@ With the use of “BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS,” a few minutes’ 
practice at each rehearsal will develop technique in a short time to an amazing degree 


@ Students of any musical instrument find the use of the material contained in 
“BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS” the best means of becoming a 


thorough performer with the least time and effort... BAND AND ORCHESTRA DIRECTORS should become ac- 
quainted with this wonderful work immediately if it is not already known to them. 


“THE BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS” is published in seven books. 


BOOK 1—For the C instruments, T. C. BOOK 2—Instruments in Bb, T. C. BOOK 3—Instruments in Eb, T. C. 
BOOK 4—Instruments in B. C. BOOK 5—Instruments in F, T. C. 
BOOK 6—Viola, Alto Clef BOOK 7—In Bb, Alto, Piccolo. 


ANY ONE OF THESE BOOKS WILL BE SENT FREE FOR INSPECTION 








THE IMPERIAL FOUR 
@) BAND BOOK y 


7 Oe 







SIXTEE ORIGINAL 

COMPOSITIONS 
hn Young Bands 

SPECIAL SOLO BOOKS 

for all Instruments... * 

in addition lo regular parla 

NS Tiwesives: se Instrumentation 

Siane accoselem 3 om imade pege 





The Imperial Four Band Book 


By; four outstanding composers and arrangers of School Rand Music. 





F! 0. GRIFFEN 
ED CHENETTE Jenkins VISUAL 


G. E. HOLMES BAND MUSIC HOLDER 
R. B. EISENBERG 








SIXTEEN ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR YOUNG BANDS 


Senteins Vist AL 


For full band with violin and piano parts. Solo ar- : BAND MUSIC HOLDER 
rangements for all instruments. Piano Acc. Conductor 50c; Pia ce 


Piano Accordion, 50c 


Complete sample Cornet Part sent upon Request 


Other parts 30c each. 





New . . And Already the Favorite 


esting. 
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to become acquainted with this method, You will find 


cnt , 
hog ostente door playing. Waterproof and 


only 75¢ against 
others at from 
$1.50 to $5.00 
and not so inter- 





of Clarinet Teachers 


GOWER and VOXMAN = 
MODERN CLARINET METHOD . 
BY TWO OF THE BEST CLARINET TEACHERS @ Standard band music size. 
IN THE COUNTRY Holds as many as 30 or more 
Many original features as well as all the good ones con- pieces. Both sides being of 
tained in other celebrated Clarinet Methods. Don’t fail celluloid. Two pieces are always 


visible. Indespensible for out- 


holds music firmly in the wind. 
Attractive and durable. 






MOSIC CO- 


Kansas City, Mo. Price 20c 
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4:30 CONCERT: 


6 :00 


8 :00 


10:30 


Thursday, April 13—Afternoon 
(continued ) 


( Our Lady of the Lake College Choral Club, 
David Griffin, Conductor, and Symphony Orchestra, Erich 
Sorantin, Conductor (College Auditorium). 


PROGRAM 
COCR, ee SE bob bon bb ks ohn esa eewurn Johann Strauss 
Symphony in G Major (Adagio and Allegro Movements).Haydn 
ee an cade he ve ckcdetdeeeeenen Stravinsky 
ee ee I a ce ecccavs cadecten Rimsky-Korsakoff 


Our LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Erich Sorantin, Conductor 
Allegro Scherzando from Concerto in G Minor. .Charles-Deis 
Piano I, Betty Gene Sielski 


Piano II, Josette Regard Canon 
I isi tik dace he cit see aah ab ook ah. ws sh mt eh Se eee Charles-Deis 
me RR eee Fouw-Andrews 
...... & ae Foster-Reigger 


“Strike Your Timbrels’ 
“Mighty Is the Lord” 
from “Miriam’s Song of Triumph” 


(Finale and Fugue) 
aE rar oe Schubert-Saar 


Our LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE CHORAL CLUB 
David Griffin, Conductor 
Doris Neal, Pianist Florence Bruch, Organist 
Esther Stephens, Violin Obligato 
DINNER MEETING. Texas Music Educators Association 
(Gunter Hotel, Terrace Room). Chairman: Ward G. 


Brandstetter, President, T. M. E. A. 


Music: Junior College Choir, Portales, New Mexico; 
Harry F. Taylor, Conductor. 
PROGRAM 
SN ie og gs area en ee arr. Geoffrey O’Hara 
, 8 Se ere ee eee Richard Kountz 
EE, GE Swede cage cusesode seeks kamen Christiansen 
Thursday, April 13—Evening 

San Antonio NicHt (City Auditorium). Chairman: 
Thomas B. Portwood, Assistant Superintendent, San 
Antonio. 


Section I. ELEMENTARY AND JUNIOR SCHOOL DIVISION 


ee ee ee William J. Marsh 
OE Greene Stuart-Van Norman 
Ci vag ak Vie eR eS ORES we eee e eee -Stuart-Zamecnik 
eS ee ee Kerr-Zamecnik 


ee Ween GE Ge Bs oh kv occ 4s eeisnnes Tschaikowsky 
ELEMENTARY CHORUS 





Andante—“Surprise Symphony”................-e+e6. Haydn 
ita Bk aad a oie 6.w SS a ROR wae BOK eS eae Grieg 
EE a cs dic we me ew Grecdh elias w oe o ales ace ewe ote Schubert 
JUNIOR ORCHBSTRA 
pg ee ee re Carl Busch 
Will Touch the Strings to Music.............. E. Paladilhe 
Czecho-Slovakian Dance Song............ .....-Folk Song 
PE BA bbs oa Sah eho ERR Ad eo ke eee Franz Liszt 


arr. by Ira B. Wilson 
JUNIOR CHORUS 


Section II. SeENr1oR ScHOOL DIVISION 


(1) COMBINED CHORUS, composed of Brackenridge, Thomas 
Jefferson, San Antonio Vocational and Technical, and Sidney 
Lanier High Schools. 


SE SE oi cane e doe he ded ews deen eee Mozart 
oe rer David W. Gunion 
8 eee rr era Oscar J. For 
Unfold, Ye Portals from the Redemption............ Gounod 
(2) COMBINED BAND, composed of Brackenridge and Thomas 
Jefferson High Schools. 

ath o 56 o.d kee ewe ae mee . Tschaikowsky 
I 6 hig Adi ob hake eee ew eee ek Weber 
(3) COMBINED ORCHESTRA, composed of Brackenridge and 
Thomas Jefferson High Schools. 

SS SI id te ceca ich. acdiak Gs, a a Ke ae ee Weber 
EE rae ee ee Friedman 
(4) COMBINED BAND, composed of San Antonio Vocational 


and Technical and Sidney Lanier High Schools. 


a 0 n.6n5ko 6 bet 66s SSR EAE OEE ees Holmes 
I Tee Or te re ee Rossini 


(5) CoMBINED ORCHESTRA, composed of San Antonio Voca- 
tional and Technical and Sidney Lanier High Schools. 

SY DIRK 66 die Ra OMS w ede we Oe ee eRe eS Bizet 
OE Eh ok b 09.606 cae eae eNeneadeb a ae eee eneaas Popy 


(6) Mexican FoLK DANcING—Sidney Lanier High School. 
Lossy Stnc (Gunter Hotel). Ward Brandstetter, Presi- 
dent, Texas Music Educators Association; Paul M. Riley, 
Kingsville, Texas. Accompanist: Warren Angell, Dean 
of the College of Fine Arts, Oklahoma Baptist Univer- 
sity, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


March, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


N 


Friday, April 14—Morning 


:30 COMMITTEE BREAKFASTS. 


8:00 Visir Exuisits. 


8:00) FuLL REHEARSALS: 
9 :30§ Garden. 


Banp (open), Plaza Hotel, Roof 
ORCHESTRA (open), Plaza Hotel, Ballroom. 


9:00) CHorAL FestivaL: Massed Choir Rehearsal—closed (First 
1:00§ Baptist Church). 


9:30 ELEMENTARY Music Epucation Section (Gunter Hotel, 


9 :30 


Terrace Room). Chairman: Sarah K. White, Director of 
Music Education, Saint Joseph, Missouri. 

Music: Elementary School Chorus, Sinton, Texas; Mar- 
jorie Martin, Conductor; Irma Lee Kornegay, Accom- 
panist. 


PROGRAM 
Lo! How a Rose E’er Blooming.................6. Praetorius 
Te Gare GE BOs 6.6 vo vic cedo seca sscseckd te cnesd Bac 
Fo me eee eee SeREDECSR ORE RRR OM Jungst 
tans GE CO WOO Nie occ cescccevcvccwnee Woodbury 
OO eS TTT TT TTT ORT Ee TT ee. Ruebush 
BT PSST CCC CECT OCCU TT Or ee ee Parks 
Demonstration: Orchestra Work ‘Done in Elementary 


Schools of Beaumont, Texas, Mrs. Lena Milam, Director 
of Music Education, with orchestra from Beaumont Ele- 
mentary Schools. 

PROGRAM 


Hymn to Diana from “Iphigenia in Tauris’’.......... Gluck 
Horn Solo from “Der Freischutz”’.............. von Weber 
Theme from “Invitation to the Dance”’.......... von Weber 
BROWNS TRUMIGRs 6.6 600 ccccsstcewesccncesaseaeen Mendelssohn 
In Jungle Land Suite (with Black Sambo)....Allan Grant 


(Orchestrated by Joseph E. Maddy) 


Address: The Elementary Music Supervision Program 
of Missouri Rural Schools, Dean E. Douglass, State Su- 
pervisor of Music, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


Demonstration: Unchanged Boys’ Voices in Elementary 
Grades, Boys’ Choir, Austin Texas; Jimmie Green, Con- 


ductor; Sara Ramsaur, Accompanist; Katherine Cook, 
Manager. 

PROGRAM 
eee Bach 
. a Pe rer TT Tre rere es ee Mozart 
Soldiers Chorus from Faust.........csccscevcsvess Gounod 
Prayer, from Haensel and Gretel.............. Humperdinck 
a 2 Sear ears are Old Sea Chantey 
OTS THONG ods ce sisikecduesses ss08ees eeneanene Geibel 
Demonstration: Music Appreciation, Margaret Lowry, 


Corsicana, Texas. 


Music: Rhythm Band, Harlandale School, San Antonio, 


Texas. 


Junior HicH ScHoot Music Epucation Section (Gunter 
Hotel, Rose Room). Chairman: Ruth Mildred Rylander, 
Lubbock, Texas; Presiding: Mrs. Elois Allison Elliot, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Music: Orchestra of Edgar Allen Poe Junior High 
School, San Antonio; Mrs. Bertha G. Weatherly, Con- 
ductor. 


PROGRAM 
Primes COTM. 20 cc ccccvccvcssecseses John Philip Sousa 
Selections from ‘‘Der Freischutz”’.............4++ von Weber 
WE cae GR RASA Oe ee RS OS ENT Rese TER OR KEES coe e Lehr 
BO Pee eT eee eee eee Ce . Bucalossi 
Address: Teaching Techniques in the Céordination of 


Elementary and Junior High School Bands and Orches- 
tras, Donald I. Moore, J. L. Long Junior High School, 
Dallas, Texas. 


Vocal Clinic and Discussion Question Box: Helen Louise 
Graves, St. Louis, Missouri, assisted by Mrs. Ida Collins 
and pupils of Joel Chandler Harris Junior High School, 
San Antonio, and Mrs. Lynda H. Moore and pupils of 
Horace Mann Junior High School, San Antonio. 


Address: Cdéordination Between Elementary and Junior 
High School Vocal Music, Mrs. Ella Lovelace, Director 
of Music Education, Waco, Texas. 


Address: Céordination Between Junior High and Senior 
High School Vocal Music, Irma Nala Voss, Director of 
Music Education, Wichita Falls, Texas. 
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INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL 
BAND »» ORCHESTRA 








By JOHN F. VICTOR 


| 
i teaching of instrumental music in the schools is expanding at an astonishing pace. | 
This fast development is necessarily placing a tremendous burden upon the instructor, and | 
demanding immediate familiarity with many subjects that come up during this course of | 
instruction. Therefore the instructor or supervisor must either definitely know the answers 





to legions of questions, or have them readily accessible. | 


The INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA was designed to | 
present—by description, explanation, and example—the teaching or reference material | 
sorely needed in the class room or the reference library. The 528 page Volume 1 of this 
INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL contains the following subjects and information: 


32 Pages of musical theory explanations and illustrations. 
3 Pages of Italian, German, and French musical terms and definitions. 


381 Pages of preliminary explanations, teaching instruction, fingering charts, photographs, and 
beginning lessons for a total of 58 different wind, string, and percussion instruments. 


A clearly explained and illustrated section on transposition, with two pages of transposition 
for each instrument, with all fingerings marked. This section also contains four pages that 
presents THE TABLE OF THE SEVEN CLEFS, WITH THE NAMES OF ALL NOTES 
MARKED THEREON; COMPARATIVE TABLE OF KEY SIGNATURES FOR ALL INSTRU- 
MENTS; COMPARATIVE TABLE OF NATURAL TONES FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS; and 
TABLE OF IDENTICAL SOUNDS FROM THE DIFFERENT INSTRUMENTS. 


The following subjects are also adequately presented and illustrated: “CONDUCTING”; “THE 
INSTRUCTOR AND THE YOUNG STUDENT”; “REHEARSALS”; “BEATING TIME”; 
“THE ADMINISTRATION AND MAINTENANCE OF THE BAND”; “INTONATION”; 
“TUNING THE INSTRUMENTS”; “TUNING CHART”; “SELECTING INSTRUMENTS FOR 
NEW PLAYERS”; “SUBSTITUTION OF INSTRUMENTS”; “SEATING PLANS FOR THE 
BAND AND ORCHESTRA”; CHARTS, giving full compass and also the practical compass 


of all band and orchestra instruments, and also the ranges of the human voices; and 25 full 


pages of explanation and examples of ARRANGING, ORCHESTRATION, and ARRANGING 
VOCAL NUMBERS FOR THE ORCHESTRA. 


If you are not one of the many instructors or supervisors who already have one of 
these outstanding volumes, ask your dealer or our distributor for your territory to send you 
one of them for fifteen day examination, subject to return without obligation other than 


the small shipping charges involved. 


Price—$7.50 each (net) Blue Leatherette, with Gold Lettering 


Victor PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


CINCINNATI , OHIO ——————————-_ ABILENE , TEXAS 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE TO: SUITE SO! UNION CENTRAL BUILDING CINCINNATI, OHIO ~ 
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Friday, April 14—Morning (contd.) 


9:30 Music: Glee Clubs of Joel Chandler Harris Junior High 
School and Horace Mann Junior High School, San An- 
tonio; Mrs. Ida Collins and Mrs. Lynda H. Moore, Con- 


ductors. 
PROGRAM 


Lift Thine Eyes from “Elijah”................Mendelssohn 
sy the Shores of Gitchie Gume from 

“TEOWOCRe 6 CHOU oc ck ccc eeceees Bessie M. Whiteley 
Sea Gypsy (Boye CHOPES) «< oo cccccccccetaeseas Palmer Clark 
ck asian are ot acdn's ko: ie eds ne se eG ene Oo Noble Cain 
Invitation of the Bells from “The Chimes of 

gl ee re ee eT ee ee Planquette 


arr. by B. Wilson 


9:30 Sentor High Scnoot Music Epucation Section (Audi- 
torium, East Parlor). Chairman: Wyatt C. Freeman, 
Ada High School, Ada, Oklahoma. 


Music: Instrumental Ensembles from Houston (Texas) 
Senior High Schools, Lulu M. Stevens, Director of Music; 
Victor Alessandro, Conductor. 
PROGRAM 
Chorus of Villagers from “Prince Igor”’............. Borodin 
Bihort Cuistet fe BW PUNE. oc ccc sees ecccvcsvcevseses Pierce 
WoOODWIND QUINTETTE 


Prelude and Choral (Based on a Choral by J. Rosemuller) 


ek de eee are ake a coe nw eae & ee ele SLR eC Bush 

Capriccio Italien, Opus 45.......ccccscescess Tschaikowsky 
BRASS SEXTETTE 

Minuetto from L'‘Arlesienne Suite No. 2............... Bizet 

Malaguena (Danza Espagnole)...........e.2eeeeeee Lecuona 


WoopWINp ENSEMBLE 


Panel Discussion: Theory in the Public Schools. Chair- 
man: I. E. Reynolds, Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 

First Question: What is the meaning of the term “theory”? 
Mrs. Carlyle Bennett, School of Sacred Music, South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, Fort Worth, Texas. 
Second Question: What is the special function of theory 
courses in the high school curriculum and how are such 
courses related to other music activities? Wray Campbell, 
Head of Voice Department, Texas School of Fine Arts, 
Austin, Texas. 

Third Question: Does creative activity on this age level 
warrant the time and effort spent upon it in view of the 
inadequate fundamental musicianship attained by the 
majority of the pupils participating? Sister Doloretta, 
Incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas. 

Fourth Question: When do we find “theory-readiness” in 
the high school pupil? 

9:30 TEACHER Epucation tN Music Section. Chairman: Irma 
Lee Batey, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas. 
Music: Choir of Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas, 
Walter H. Hohmann, Conductor. 

Address: Psychological Factors in Musical Education, 
Erich Raymond Sorantin, Ph.D., Our Lady of the Lake 
College, San Antonio, and Chicago Musical College. 
Address: The Bi-Centennial of American Music, Ernest 
Hares, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Address: Some Problems in Training Music Teachers, 
E. W. Doty, Dean of the College of Fine Arts, University 
of Texas. 

Address: The Work of the Texas Association of Music 
Schools, W. E. Jones, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Music: Pueblo Junior College Bel Canto Singers, Pueblo, 
Colerado; J. Luella Burkhard, Director. 


PROGRAM 


PSS ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Schubert 
arr. by Smith-Aschenbrenner 

0 ee ese ee Bantock 
arr. by John A. O’Shea 

My Johnny Was a Shoemaker............Air from Cornwall 


arr by Deems Taylor 


10:30) Section REHEARSALS—BAND (closed): Plaza Hotel, Roof 

12:00{Garden, Room 1529 and Room 1533. OrcHEsTRA (closed) : 
Travis Park Church Auditorium; Auditorium, West Par- 
lor; Gunter Hotel, Room 304 and Army Room. 


11:00 DEMONSTRATION OF BEGINNING ORCHESTRA Work (Gunter 


Hotel, Pan-American Room). George C. Wilson, Em- 
poria, Kansas. 


March, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


11:15 


Ravio PropLEMs—Dztscussion (Travis Park Church Audi- 
torium). Joseph E. Maddy, Past President, M.E.N.C., 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


REHEARSAL—Rural Festival (City Auditorium). 


Friday, April 14—Afternoon 
Visit EXHuIsitTs. 
SECTION REHEARSALS—CHOIR: Gunter Hotel, Rose Room, 


Oriental Room and Pan-American Room; Travis Park 
Church Auditorium and Philathea Room. 


1:30 FutL REHEARSAL—BAND: Plaza Hotel, Roof Garden. 
2:00 FuLL REHEARSAL—ORCHESTRA: Plaza Hotel, Ballroom. 
2:00 SEconD GENERAL SEssion (City Auditorium). Chairman: 
Nell Parmley, State Supervisor of Music, Austin, Texas. 
Rural School Music Festival sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education in codperation with the Texas 
Music Educators Association, Miss Parmley in charge. 
Music: A Cappella Choir of North Texas State Teachers 
College, Wilfred C. Bain, Conductor. 
PROGRAM 
EE eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Liszt 
Se Wek die cs erie hae od eae ae was Gilbert Alcock 
. #2 8 fo Seer ree re se eee Christiansen 
ee ss sd i a 6 es ebiea er eee beeen Christiansen 
Pat-a-Pan 
ee Ff... COTTE Tere TTT ee Luther-Muller 
a OR OS ee re ee reo TT ee Cain 
rrr errr Teer er reer ree Pe rer ee Cain 
Address: The Headquarters Office and the Sectional Con- 
ference, Grace V. Wilson, Director of Music Education, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Address: Curricularizing Music in Texas, L. A. Woods, 
State Superintendent of Public Education, Austin, Texas. 
2:30(SEctION REHEARSALS—BAND: Plaza Hotel, Roof Garden, 
3:30{Room 1529 and Room 1533. 


4:00 


uw 


:00 


N 


7 :00 


~ 


7:00 


~ 


= 
w 


10 :0f 


8:00 


BIENNIAL BUSINESS MEETING 
Presiding: Catharine E. Strouse, President. 
Reports of Committees. 


Election of Officers. 


(00| REHEARSAL—MaAssep Cuorr: First Baptist Church. 
6 :304 


Friday, April 14—Evening 
REHEARSAL—BAND: City Auditorium. 


SECTION REHEARSALS—ORCHESTRA: Plaza Hotel, Ball- 
room, Auditorium, West Parlor; Gunter Hotel, Room 304 
and Army Room. 


CONFERENCE DINNER (Gunter Hotel, Rose Room). Toast- 
master: J. C. Cochran, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, San Antonio, Texas. 


Introductions and Responses. 


Greetings from the National Conference by Louis Woodson 
Curtis, President. 
Recital by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff. 


PROGRAM 
saa) hs fori dca bacap- arse arte ahs ahead <a aoa lea Stamitz 
i EO ee re ee eee Casadesus 
For Viol D'Amour 


Gigue ......Bach-V. Bakaleinikoff 


Bouree 
Ee ee en Te ea Mozart-V. Bakaleinikoff 
Vamee Ge CORRS. 6.2 is cc ceeis tees cine cewenss V. Bakaleinikoff 


For Viola 


Lossy Sinc. Chairman: Dean E. Douglass, Jefferson 
City, Missouri. 


INFORMAL DANCE (Roof Garden, Gunter Hotel). 


Saturday, April 15—Morning 
COMMITTEE BREAKFASTS 


Visit ExuHisits 
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eAnnouncing—Concertized Light Opera 
“*THE MIKADO*? 


(Gilbert and Sullivan) 
Adaptation and Score by BRUNO REIBOLD 


now introduce the first in a new 


Following up our 


successful 


series of Concertized Grand Opera, we 


series of Concertized Light Opera with the world famous “THE MIKADO.” The beauty and 
Choral brilliance of this perennial favorite are effectively retained in an abridged version of about 
. fifteen minutes duration It is for mixed voices—-with or without orchestral accompani ncertiz 
Classics ment No costumes or scenery are needed: ideal for festival or other special programs. Co ed 


with Piano or 
Orchestra Acc. 


FOX 
FESTIVAL 
CHORAL SERIES 


2 and 3 


DYKEMA 
REIBOLD 


Parts 1, 


By PETER W 
ind BRUNO 


ideal collections of selected classics in 
arrangements tor performance with 


accompaniment. The com 


rhree 
mixed v« 
orchestra of 


nces 
piano 








Vv Orchestra 

oca 

Score ABRIDCED VERSION FOR MIXFO VOICES Parts 
75 Adaptation and Score by Published 
PE 


BRUNO REIBOLD 
: (In Prep- 
aration) 











Grand Opera 
with Piano or 
Orchestra Acc. 


“MARTHA” 
“FAUST” 
“CARMEN” 


Adapted and Scored by 
J. S. ZAMECNIK 


bined efforts of Peter W. Dykema, Professor 

of Music Education, Columbia University and Any group of mixed voices—large or small 

Bruno Reibold, former Musical Director for may program these short versions of Grand 
RCA Victor Educational Division, in selecting Opera. All parts are within the range of 
arranging and editing this series have resulted school voices and, while difficult passages have 
in a new high standard for festival and gen been modified, nothing is detracted from the 
eral program material. Examination Copy general effectiveness. They offer unique and 
toth choral and orchestral arrangements may pretentious presentations of Grand Opera in 
be performed separately is well as in com Sent concertized form—with or without orchestral 
bination On Request accompaniment. 

Choral Books: Part 1, 50c; Part 2, 60c; Part 3, 75 Chorus Arrangements, 75¢ Each 

Orchestra Bool Each Part, 40c; Piano Ace., 75¢ Orchestrations and Conductor Scores Published 


Sam Jou Scares Complete Sweep of 1939 
Required National Class“ 3" Contest Selections 


JOLLY ROBBERS Overture F 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH 


BAND 


ORCHESTRA- 


(From “Sigurd Jorsalfar’’) 


von Suppe 


Claire 





Just Published! 


TWO-PART CHORUSES 
for ELEMENTARY GRADES 


For the first time, popular favorites of 
screen and radio in two-part arrangements. 
Both melodies and texts will appeal to 
children in the elementary grades 


In a Little Dutch Kindergarten 
. Bryan- Rosenstock 
On the Good Ship ae 
....Clare-Whiting 
Animal Coaches in My Sm 
Koehler, Caesar-Henderson 
Little King of Toyland 
.... Stillman, Vallee, 
Mother Goose on Parade 


. Virginia 


12 Cents 


Deering-Dallin 


sallaseyus 


Pp. ric é tes h, 





New Concert Band 
Numbers 


| Overture 
LasieeGacaewktadte By Floyd J. St. Clair 


Patriotic Descriptive 
By J. S. Zamecnik 


e2e@66.86 


“THE THREE GRACES”. . Overture 
i exeeeubdecbeenue By Charles O'Neill 


“MARCH OF THE BRAVE”... 
By J. S. Zamecnik 


Send for Complete Thematies 


STANDARD 
BAND MARCHES 
for All Occasions 


. See J. S. Zamecnik 
Riders for the Flag...... John Philip Sousa 


The Drum Major......... Jacob Henry Ellis 
President Roosevelt.....L. E. DeFrancesco 
Semper Paratus........ F. S. Van Boskerck 
Sabre and Spurs......... John Philip Sousa 


The Black Horse Troop..John Philip Sousa 


March of the Years 
eceddenaieneane DeRochemont & Bransen 


The Gallant Seventh..... John Philip Sousa 

The White Parade....... L & 

John Philip Sousa 

Brown & Akst 

Comrades of the Legion..John Philip Sousa 

The Gridiron Club........ John Philip Sousa 
Price Each, 75 Cents 


DeFrancesco 








VISIT THE SAM FOX EXHIBIT AT EACH SECTIONAL CONFERENCE 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA Bldg., Radio City NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Arcade CLEVELAND, 


OHIO 
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9:00] REHEARSALS—BAND: 
10 :30{CHESTRA : 


9 :00 


10 :00 


12:00 


12 :30 


3:00 


3:00 


Saturday, April 15—Morning (contd.) 


Plaza Hotel, Roof Garden. Or- 


Plaza Hotel, Ballroom. 

SECTION REHEARSALS—CHoOIR: Gunter Hotel, Rose Room, 
Oriental Room and Pan-American Room; Travis Park 
Church, Auditorium and Philathea Room. 


Tuirp GENERAL SEssion (City Auditorium). Presiding: 
Grace V. Wilson, Director of Music Education, Wichita, 
Kansas. 


Music: University Band, Baylor University, Waco, 
Texas, Everett McCracken, Conductor. 
PROGRAM 
eI BIO 6.5. 6.50 0% 0969840088464 86D R OR ORARASD 
wg OTE TTT ST Te Te TTT Pee ee Smetena 
“Elegie” arr. for woodwinds and harp.............. Wassenet 
a. Pizzicato Polka from the ballet } , 
, : oe Ob pee eeteesend de ’ 
b. Valse Lente “Sylvia j Delibes 
“Peete” PUG POOR... 2c occcccccnvsess Saint-Saens 
“AMGCTS” BOAR TEAR. cccccecccecssaccasessuesos Franco 
Address: The Music Teacher of Today’s School. Louis 
Woodson Curtis, Director of Music Education, Los An- 


geles, California, and President of the Music Educators 
National Conference. 


Address: Music Integration Through the Wrong End 
of the Telescope, Nelson M. Jansky, President, Music 
Education Exhibitors Association. ; 
Demonstration: The Boy Voice, Mabelle Glenn, Director 
of Music Education, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Address : My Musical Worries, Lee M. Lockhart, 
Author, Lecturer, and Teacher. 


The Choir of the Texas State College for Women, 
William E. Jones, Conductor. 


Music: 
Denton, Texas; 


PROGRAM 


I a oo oa. & hacen a a a ee hee A Gomer Jones 
Pe eS ee re ee ee ee WVarchetti 
RN plas cae Ode a A he oi eee Ee ee ee lela ee Scholz 
IR i eee me ee ee Te eee ee Treharne 
SicMa ALPHA Iota LUNCHEON (Gunter Hotel, Terrace 
Dining Room). Chairman: Mrs. Mildred Pitts White. 
LUNCHEON—Colleges and Universities; National Music 
Camp. 

Saturday, April 15—Afternoon 
Visir Exuisits. 
FuLL REHEARSAL-—CHOoIR: City Auditorium. 


FuLL REHEARSAL—ORCHESTRA: City Auditorium. 


VocaL Ciintc (Gunter Hotel, Rose Room). Chairman: 
Mrs. Ruth D. Tinnin. Demonstration of Vocal Principles 
as Applied to Group Voice Instruction and Choral Train- 
ing, O. J. Borchers, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas, assisted by twenty-four senior high 
school students from San Antonio High Schools. 


INSTRUMENTAL CLINIC (Gunter Hotel, 
Common Orchestra Problems, George C. Wilson, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas, assisted by 
High School Orchestra, Austin, Texas; Maurine Owen, 
Conductor. 


Terrace Room). 


DiIscUSSION—PROBLEMS IN CLASS PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Discussion Leader: Margaret Lowry, Corsicana, Texas. 


3:30 FuLL REHEARSAL—BAND: City Auditorium. 

4:30) ComMBINED REHFARSAL—BAND, ORCHESTRA AND CHOIR 

5:00§( City Auditorium). 

6:00 Missourt DINNeR. Chairman: <A. W.. Bleckschmidt, 
Normandy High School, Saint Louis County, Missouri. 
Music: Women’s Glee Club, Sul Ross State Teachers 


College, Alpine, Texas; Irma Lee Batey, Conductor. 


PROGRAM 


NIL SN i Cs aire os ore races de 68) acter a se lenin Godard 
My Mother Bids Me Bim My TIP. «oc occccaccwcwwes Haydn 
Fullfilment—Arabian Song Cycle................000. Spross 
Se a Me 6 cae ace wine nvieieee canes Dudley Buck 
M,N TOR iio inc oss 6 bi Sache cats cune Pinsuti 
TE, Ie 6 4: kien ee hae oe 'W.O0, be 05.6 WA ds Re Oa Weidig 


March, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


6:00 


6:00 


6:00 


8:15 


10:45 


DINNER— (Gunter Hotel, Terrace Dining 
James L. Waller, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


OKLAHOMA 
Room). Chairman: 


Music: Austin High School Orchestra, Austin, Texas; 
Maurine Owen, Conductor. 


PROGRAM 


Thees Dances teem “Mell Gaye soc ccc ckcecascusees German 
Country Dance 
Pastoral Dance 
Merrymakers’ Dance 
Allegretto from Three Divertimento Movements, 
FOr BT WRCMONIR se occ ccc ceicavewened VU ozart-Woodhouse 
Solo— (selected ) 
Ballet Music from “Faust’’—Nos. 2 and 8..... Gounod-Moses 
Music: Choir, Texas College of Arts and Industries, 


Kingsville, Texas; Paul M. Riley, Conductor. 


ARKANSAS AND COLORADO DINNER. 


Music: Choir, State Teachers College, Edmond, Okla- 
homa. 

KANSAS, NEW MeExIco, AND WyYoMING DINNER. Chair- 
man: William Altimari, Atchison, Kansas. 


Music: Elementary School Chorus, Harlandale School, 
San Antonio. 


Saturday, April 15—Evening 


CONFERENCE FEstTIVAL PrRoGRAM (City Auditorium). 
Southwestern High School Choir, Carol M. Pitts, Omaha, 


Nebraska, Conductor; Southwestern High School Or- 
chestra, Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Hollywood, California, 
Conductor; Southwestern High School Band, William 


Revelli, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Conductor; Mrs. George 
Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Oklahoma, Accompanist for the 
Choir. 


SOUTHWESTERN Hicgu Scuoo0oLt BaNnp 
Dee OE Ge ee Bs ba cw de Wa awe cenesecean Beesterling 
Elsa’s Procession to the Cathedral...... 1... Wagner 
SE SI «rc bea ne Di Ko ss eee Oe Ree Friedmann 
SE SII 5 linc ares ad wie wie lb a atid aka ee ee ae Curzon 
Te SI kiko. oe Siok 9 che de saee tanned yawn Weber 
Two Chorales from “Sixteen Chorales’........... Bach-Lake 
SRUORS GE “ROM TGs 6 nn 00s ceed s isdéesrdeuwene Sousa 
SOUTHWESTERN FESTIVAL CHOIR 
Se er ee Ses Kw eraca none hee abana bed eee Galbraith 
LS OEE LE EET Le eee Ee ee eee eee Clokey 
My Johnny Was a Shoemaker................... arr. Taylor 
i re er rr re ee Gaines 


Boys of the Choir 
Assisted by Irving Dietz, Jr., Tenor, Corpus Christi, Texas 
PEN. ask se ksi a aera lk le reales aa eens eae Schubert-Saar 
Girls of the Choir 
Violin Obligato by David Robertson, Conway, Arkansas 
Soprano Solo by Jackie Roe, Kingsville, Texas 
At the Organ, Walter Dunham, San Antonio, Texas 
Er or re re eee re arr. Koshetz 
ee ere Kinin eee ae occee - Gaines 
Se “SI IOUS SS o's es ekidale ealeceolaateedate Gretchaninoff 


Ave 


SOUTHWESTERN HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
Unfinished Symphony, First Movement............. Schubert 
Adagio and Allegro con Brio...............cc0e0% Beethoven 


Waltz of the Flowers from “Nutcracker 
DE. naGhaCec dae beawea mache eater Obes Tschaikowsky 
NE INE 6556-55 nc sa te a0 is ch ines a Bizet 
RE SS. cic OWS ae wkc sp onaiieeee ot eeu Tschaikowsky 
FINALE 
CO OS Os iso. 6 canes ecakanseabvinns bears en Gaines 


Festival Choir, Orchestra, and Band 
Accompaniment written by Albert D. Schmutz, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 
Mrs. 


Lossy Srtnc. Chairman: George Oscar Bowen; 


Bowen, Accompanist. 
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G. Ricordi & Co. ¢ Piano Publications 








DOMENICO SCARLATTI, PIANO COMPOSITIONS, Edited by A. LONGO 


ER 541 to ER 550 Scarlatti. D. 
Each Volume 

ER 551 Scarlatti, D. Supplement 

ER 462 Scarlatti, D. 25 Sonat 


Complete 


(45 


as.. 


W. A. MOZART SONATAS, Revised by Mario Vitali 


ER1805 Sonata No in F major. 
ER1806 Sonata No. 6 in C major... 
ER1807 Sonata No. 16 in C major 
ER1808 Sonata No. 17 in B flat major. 
ER1809 Sonata No. 19 in C minor 


Works in 


CO See ee ee ee reeeeereneseseseeeesessesssesesesesss sure 


Ten Volumes. 


E. BERTINI STUDIES, Arranged by B. Muggellini 


ER 
ER 
ER 


494 
495 
193 


Op. 32 





NEWEST CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


MALE VOICES (T.T.B.B.) 


NY1114 Sing, O Sing, Marietta, by Barbara Giuranna (TTB).....$ .20 
NY1097 Tell Me Where Is Fancy Bred (A Cappella)) by R. Vene. .15 
NY1099 Come Away Death (A Cappella) by R. Vené PR 
NY1083 I’m a Jolly Old Rover, by Geoffrey O'Hara. AS 
NY1025 The Rats, by R. Vené Wii ebeeeeuseceas aimee 15 
NY1075 O, Vanished Loveliness (NDonaudy) Arr. by R. Vené....... a5 
NY1076 O, Likeness, Dim and Faded (Ionaudy) Arr. by R. Vene l 
NY1049 Come Death, I Shall Not Fear Thee (Monteverdi) Art 

by W. A. Goldsworthy............. eer el 15 
NY1051 Far Down the Mother Volga, Arr. by Harvey Enders.. 15 
NY1019 Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), Arr. by Mark Andrews.. 20 
NY 957 Some Rival Has Stolen eed True Love Lnseed (A Cap ppella, 

2 ee ee rere 15 
NY 961 Wade in de Water, by Harvey Enders.. packusas 15 
NY 955 Come and Trip It (Handel), Arr. by Kenneth Yost.. 15 
NY %2 The Harvest (Rachmaninoff), Arr. by William Ryder.. 85 
NY %3 Fool That I Am (A Cappella), by Charlotte C. Thomas.. 15 
NY 913 A Sea Dirge (A Cappella), by R. Vené........ a5 
NY 958 White and Red (A Cappella), by R. Vené.. m 
NY 960 Sigh No More (A Cappella), by R. Vené........... 15 
NY1098 Hark, Hark, The Lark (A Cappella), by R. Vené 15 

MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 

NY1141 Little Child of Mary, by H. T. Burleigh......... $ .15 
NY1133 "Tis Me, O Lord, Arr. by George W. Kammer......... aw Cae 
NY1134 You Goin’ to Reap Jus’ What You Sow, Arr. by H. T. 

DY “pico cede bcdag5Gceced seceeladeebenareceees 15 
NY1113 Hold On (Negro Spiritual), i HL Tr. Burleigh putuaducsucus me 
NY1094 Out of the Orient Crystal Skies, by John A. Graham. 15 
NY1078 Steal Away, Arr. by G. W. Kemmer........... 15 
NY1084 Come Unto Him (Secchi), K. Yost. bo caeeuawenedeus mi 
NY 987 O Lord Have Mercy on Me (Negro Spiritual) (A Cap 

SCS SO eee aaa 15 
NY 9 O Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (A ‘Conpele), by H. T. 

Burleigh rnchae Chane RieeAeiehestaaeeber es 15 
NY 956 Come and Trip It (Handel), Arr. by Kenneth Yost.. 15 
NY 972 Hills, by Frank La Forge.......... Cee 20 
NY 909 Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), Arr. by Ackley Brower. 15 
NY 992 I Got Me Flowers, by Carlette Thomas................ oe te 
NY 980 Balulalow (Cradle Song, XIV Century) (A Cc aE, tw 

R. Vené eeeeeeee ee 15 
NY 977 Tryste Noel, by Wintter “Watts... 20 


NY1138 
NY1139 
NY1140 
NY1143 
NY1144 
NY1146 
NY1148 
NY1118 
NY1127 
NY1128 
NY1106 


NY1104 
NY1102 
NY1101 
NY1096 
NY1095 
NY 1093 


NY1077 
NY1079 
NY 1080 
NY1057 
NY 1050 
NY1023 
NY1041 


NY1044 
NY1013 


NY 974 


NY 


192 


NY 652 


114187 


EI OI ein bv kx ceckucsanecenenceuacuueee $ .75 
EE GI UIE, I pac Ncccneskunckunscveccutavntecsnees 75 
Cees I I Fig a dca ck ncukcdawccessceatcaasaee 75 
G. ANDREOLI 
Little Practical School in Octavo Playing................... 1.00 
WOMEN’S VOICES (S.S.A.) 
To the Mountains Yonder (Cornelius), Arr. by R. Vené....$ .15 
When Starry Night (Cornelius), Arr. by R. Vené.......... 15 
Burning Love (Cornelius), Arr. by R. Vené................. 15 
The Rosy Morn (Ronald), Arr. by W. Sektberg........... 15 
Christmas Folk Song, by John H. Graham.................. Pm . 
Death Is Only An Old Door, Arr. by Victor Harris........ 15 
Nevicata (Respighi), Arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy........... 15 
Walk Together, Children, Arr. by H. T. Burleigh......... 15 
A Summer Night, Arr. by Victor Harris.................... 15 
‘ae Perea, Are. thy Victor TRervit. ccc s ccs ccccccccccsecdcn 15 
Tell Me, O Blue, Blue Sky (Giannini), Arr. by Geo 
UN i tee Loker pone ea ceek bbe aewbadeeedaee~res 15 
Love at Dusk, by Genevieve Davis....................c000e: me 
Morning Prayer, by Giulia Recli..............cccccccccccess 20 
A Mother Sleeps, by Giulia Recli.......................... 20 
Love’s Secret Betrayed (Cornelius), Arr. by R. Vené...... 1S 
The Best Love Letter (Cornelius), Arr. by R. Vené........ 15 
A Child’s Song of Christmas (Two-lart), by John A 
DE Sehivedawihbedundushenisuudanauntiag dd0enesceoevese 15 
ee CC ci cutenetodsetsacsseiakbabbwnbaneoaued 15 
Morning Song (Mendelssohn), Arr. by Wm ~—e Senekeee 15 
pe I eee .20 
Serenade (I. Mascagni)), Arr. by G. H. Pickering........ 15 
The Soldier’s Bride (Rachmaninoff), Arr. by W. A 
SPU xeecanes kite veninesidndcancnceeuenagnenddensseeue 15 
O Mio Babbino Caro “Gianni Schicchi” (Puccini), Arr. 
Se > Es Ae ned 6gnaisdeuk weer nunirnredsecueneaoaus cadmas 20 
Art Thou Sleeping, My Maiden (Jensen), Arr. by G. H. 
PEE ‘Sccuauchecdade auch ebeeeaink lebessewaneadcneans ccades 15 
ees Coes, Are. Dr BR. VWetibencnccccvccccsccccdsccencs 15 
De Blin’ Man Stood on de Road (5-pt.) Negro Spiritual, 
i ee ee 0-440 s5 545 cordceseserennawnins suvene saan 15 
Widmung (Franz), Translated and Arr. by Frank La 
PED  éGdceunanndcddd odnedeenineternhnd tus okselveusdededebons 15 
EASTER’S ANTHEMS AND CANTATAS 
The Easter Miracle of St. Anne de Beaupré (Cantata), 
Se EE Gia wa. Oavesdsousancocenniecnsduese -heeeusiaecs & .75 
The Angel of the Lord (Anthem for Easter) with Sop 
and Baritone Solos (Cuthbert), Arr. by E. Macrum .15 
This Is the Day (Anthem for Easter) with Tenor and 
paritome solos, Arr. Dy EB. KR. BEGCriih.. so cccccccccccccces 15 
Alleluia (W. K. Mozart) with mezzo-soprano solo, Arr 
ee Sie da bi nudb/astraativtuekahanbtwdwesdeoanaaeiane 20 
When Christ, Who Is Our Life (Anthem for Easter), by - 
el) 


M. E. 


DNA Gis bbaddinddbkatendendaekes ceases seb 





Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
Ask for Catalogues. 


in all Combinations. 


12 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 
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Association and Club News 





Missouri Music Educators Association 


4 The Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation held an important board meet- 
ing Sunday, February 5, in the Con- 
ference Room in the State Department 
of Education, Jefferson City, with every 
member of the Board present. Many 
matters of importance were discussed. 
Problems and policies concerning state 
and district contests and participation 
in contests of Region 9 were fixed. 

Our representatives on the Board of 
Control for Region Nine National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations 
are to be Dean E. Douglass, State Super- 
visor of Music, Jefferson City—vocal; 
Wilfred Schlager, Kansas City—band; 
and T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Missouri 
—orchestra. 

Joplin was selected as the place for 
the next clinic. The next board meet- 
ing is to be held in the office of Rogers 
Whitmore, University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia, Friday evening, April 28.—An- 
nie Louise Huggins, Secretary-Treas- 


urer 


Iowa Music Educators Association. 


4 in connection with the Eighth An- 
nual Conference of Teachers and Super- 
visors of Music at the University of 
lowa, February 16-18, the Iowa Music 
Educators Association held a luncheon 
meeting in the River Room of the Iowa 
Memorial Union. At this time officers 
were elected for the current year as 
follows: President—Delinda 
sack, Newton; Vice-President—Dorothy 
Baumle, Burlington; Secretary——Mau- 
rice T. Iverson, Sioux City 


Roggen- 


Twin Cities In-and-About Club 


4New officers of the Twin Cities In- 
and-About Music Educators Club, who 
were elected at the January 14 meeting, 
are as follows: President — Sophia 
Haveson; Vice-President—Mrs. Hazel B 
Nohavec; and Secretary—LaVere Bel- 
strom, all three of Minneapolis; Treas- 
urer—Jennie Heck, St. Paul; Chairman 
of the Board tose McLear, St. Paul. 

Mrs. Hazel B. Nohavec, Vice-President 








Florence R. Stumpf 
President, Florida School 
Vocal Association 


March, Nineteen Thirty-nine 


Gerald McGuire 
President, Southern New Mexico 


Music Association 


Chicago High School Music Teachers 
Club 


4 The second monthly dinner meeting of 
the year was held February 21 at the 
Medinah Club. Presented on the pro- 
gram for the evening were the Lane 
High School String Quartet, directed by 
Joseph J. Grill; a comedy sketch by 
Robert R. Vernon, director of College 
Camp on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; and 
a talk on “America’s Greatest Con- 
spiracy” by John W. Curran of De Paul 
University Law School. Noble Cain, 
program chairman, announced plans for 
the next two meetings to be held March 
21 and April 15, also at the Medinah 
Club. The March 21 meeting will fea- 
ture Preston Bradley, well-known Chi- 
cago minister and popular lecturer. 
Clare John Thomas, President. 


Ohio Valley Music Educators Assn. 


4At the meeting of the Ohio Valley 
Music Educators Association held Fel- 
ruary 8, the program was given over to 
a discussion of “Let’s Look at Radio,” 
led by Larry Roller, educational director 
of the Cleveland radio station WHAM. 
The Association is planning a series of 
broadcasts beginning next fall which 
will present a weekly half-hour program 
from the various schools in the valley. 

The matter of a summer music camp 
at Oglebay Park was brought up and it 
was unanimously decided to ask for the 
privilege of a three weeks’ session be- 
ginning some time in June, two weeks 
to be given over to band and orchestra 
and one week to vocal music. Outstand- 
ing leaders will be brought for the 
duration of the camp, with local teachers 
and directors acting as assistants. 

From the discussion of the sectional 
conferences, it appears that a large per- 
centage of our membership will go 
either to Detroit or Louisville. 

The Vocal Committee reported that 
182 boys and girls are enrolled in the 
new Junior Chorus which will make its 
initial appearance on March 14 in con- 
nection with the concert by the Ohio 
Valley Festival Chorus, an adult chorus, 
both groups to be under the direction 
of Noble Cain The next meeting was 
set for April 12.—Edwin M. Steckel, 
Secretary. 





Cecile C. Coombs 
President, In-and-About St. Louis 


Music Educators Club 


Florida Bandmasters Association 


4At the February 6 meeting of the 
Florida Bandmasters Association § in 
Tampa, matters pertaining to the State 
Contest-Festivals for 1939 and for 1940 
were discussed. The program for the 
1939 Festival, to be held March 30-April 
1 in West Palm Beach, was announced 
as follows: Thursday, March 30—solos 
and ensembles. Friday, March 3 
(morning)—Class D and E bands drill 
and Class C bands play; (afternoon)- 
Class D and E bands play; (evening) 
Class A and B bands drill. Saturday, 
April 1 (morning)—Class B bands: play: 
(afternoon) — Class A bands play. 
Judges will be: Glenn Cliffe Bainum, 
Evanston, Illinois; Clate W. Chenette, 
Ames, lowa; and Karl L. King, Fort 
Dodge, Iowa. 

The organization unanimously passed 
a resolution against the entrance of 
members in any contests other than the 
one sponsored each year by the F.B.A. 
Plans for the 1940 festival were consid- 
ered and a committee was appointed to 
work with President John Heney on the 
matter of the host city. 

Newly elected officers of the Associa- 
tion, who will serve until June, 1940, 
are: President—John J. Heney, DeLand; 
Vice-President—Fred W. McCall, Jr., 
Miami; Secretary-Treasurer—Ted Ehr- 
lich, Bartow; Executive Committee 
Benjamin E. Green, Tampa; Paul 5S. 
Cremaschi, Tarpon Springs; J. P. Kos- 
cielny, Tallahassee; Sam Moorer, Cross 
City.—Ted Ehrlich, Secretary-Treasurer 





Burlington In-and-About 
Music Educators Club 


4The January meeting of the Burling- 
ton (Vermont) In-and-About Music Edu- 
cators Club consisted of a luncheon held 
at the Hotel Vermont and an organ re- 
cital on the Ethan Allen Chapel organ, 
given by Natalie Marston of the music 
department of the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Featured on the program of the Feb- 
ruary meeting was a joint piano recital 
played by, and at the home of, Mr. and 
Mrs. Howard Bennett. Mr. Bennett is 
head of the music department of the 
University of Vermont.—Winona Weed, 
President. 





Harold Grant 
President, South Dakota Band and 
Orchestra Directors Assn. 
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Modern Recessed Valves . . . are used 
on the new ELKHART trumpets and cor- 
nets. Contributes to the short fast action. 
Indicative of ELKHART’S 
modern design. 


THAT MARE ELAHARTS 
AMERICA’S FINEST SCHOOL 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 
e 


} ISCOVER how the 16 important 
ELKHART features 

musicianship . . . how easy the 
new ELKHARTS blow. See these 
16 features and the new artist 
mode! cornet 


improve 


the symphony 
the new grenadilla 
wood clarinet, all in the new 
ELKHART Catalog. You'll be quick 


to learn why so many have found 


trumpet 


excellence at a moderate price in 


ELKHART Instruments. 


Send for your free 
copy of the new Elk 
hort Catalog Shows 
16 features—and all 
new models Tells 
obout free trial plan. 
Write today 


? ) ff 
&tkhart 
BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Tym 301A, Bacar 








When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music Epucators JOURNAL 








William Arms Fisher 


EDITORIAL EXPERT 
AND CONSULTANT 


Friend of all music-publishers, tied 
to none. With a rich background 
of inside experience in publishing, 
he is now free to give expert ad- 
vice to those who desire it. 


* 


359 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 
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New Jersey Education Assn. 
Department of Music 


4 Since the installation of the new offi- 
cers of the State Music Association, last 
November, New Jersey has been busy 
making state-wide plans for 1939 activi- 
ties. One of the plans has already cul- 
minated in a repetition of the All-State 
High School Orchestra and Chorus pro- 
gram which was first given under the 
direction of Eric DeLamarter at the 
time of the annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Education Association in Atlantic 
City on November 13, 1938. This second 
concert was given at the Mosque The- 
atre in Newark on December 17, 1938, 
before an audience of three thousand. 
Conductors for this concert were: 
Violet Johnson, Elizabeth; Nicholas Di 
Nardo, Newark; J. Harold Rudy, Penn- 
sauken; and H. William Stehn, Dumont. 

The next big meeting will be the First 
(eneral State Meeting to be held in the 
Orange High School, Orange, N. J., on 
Friday, March 31, and Saturday, April 
1. At this meeting there will be a State 
High School Band which is being or- 
ganized for Captain Charles O'Neill of 
Potsdam, N. Y., who .will be guest con- 
ductor of the band forum section. On 
Saturday, April 1, there will be a gen- 
eral session followed by sectional meet- 
ings. William Oliver, instrumental 
supervisor of Orange, N. J., is the gen- 
eral forum chairman. 

New members of the State Board of 
Directors, as announced by Paul H. 
Oliver, new president of the Music De- 
partment, are as follows: Mrs. Frances 
B. Allan-Allen, Bernardsville; Arthur H. 
Brandenburg, Elizabeth: Jennings But- 
terfield, West Orange; Bertha B. Clem- 
ent, East Orange; Wendell W. Collicott, 
Chatham; Josephine G. Duke, Bayonne; 
Laura Gaskill, Montville; K. Elizabeth 
Ingalls, Westfield; John H. Jaquish, At- 
lantic City; Helen Klepfer, Woodbury; 
Maxwell Mac Michael, Perth Amboy; 
Charlotte B. Neff, New Brunswick; John 
T. Nicholson, Union; Robert N. Trout- 
man, Audubon; Arthur E. Ward, Mont- 
clair; Lillian Wikoff, Lyndhurst.— 
Corinne R. Woodruff, Cor. Secretary. 
Western Wisconsin Music Festival Assn. 
4Under the sponsorship of the 
W.W.M.F.A., the eleventh annual West- 
ern Wisconsin Music Festival was held 
at LaCrosse State Teachers College, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin, on December 3, 
1938. Because it was felt that the 
judges’ criticisms would prove more 
valuable to music educators and stu- 
dents if they were given early in the 
vear, the festival was held this year for 
the first time in the fall rather than in 
the spring, with approximately 1700 
high school pupils participating. 

Officers elected for the coming year 
are: President—Frank Smith, Gales- 
ville; Secretary—Thomas Annett, La- 


Crosse; Chorus Chairman—D. R. War- 
tinbee, LaCrosse; Orchestra Chairman— 
Verna Keefe, Black River Falls; Band 
Chairman—Jay Jorgenson, Black River 
Falls.—Thomas Annett, Secretary. 





Southern California School Band 
and Orchestra Association 


4 The program for the February 4 meet- 
ing of the C.S.B.0.A., Southern District, 
included an interesting demonstration 
of the use of the Saxette in the develop- 
ing of sight reading, conducted by Leon 
Metcalf, bandmaster at California In- 
stitute of Technology. Speakers at the 
two previous monthly meetings of the 
Association were William B. Brown, of 
the Los Angeles City Schools, and J. 
Stanley Robson, Bell High School, Los 
Angeles. 


The Southern California School Band 
and Orchestra Association, in coopera- 
tion with the recently organized South- 
ern California School Vocal Association, 
will sponsor the annual festival at Pasa- 
dena on April 21-22. According to the 
festival bulletin recently issued by the 
S8.C.S.B.0.A., which contains informa- 
tion pertaining to rules, regulations, re- 
quired music, etc., all applications and 
entry fees must be sent in not later 
than April 1. For further details, write 
to the 1939 Festival Committee Head- 
quarters, 733 South Flower Street, Los 
Angeles. 

Present officers of the Band and Or- 
chestra Association are: President— 
Chester Perry, Clendale; Vice-President 
—Donald Rowe, Hollywood; Secretary— 
Gerhard Runsvold, Los Angeles; Treas- 
urer—Donald Palmer, Los Angeles; Di- 
rectors—Sylvain Bernstein, North Holly- 
wood; Harold Brown, El Monte; Charles 
Dana, Pasadena; Edwin Kirkpatrick, 
Norwalk; Allen A. Sebastian, Los 
Angeles.—Gerhard Runsvold, Secretary. 





In-and-About Waterloo 


4 At the January 14 meeting of the In- 
and-About Waterloo (lowa) Music Edu- 
cators Club, an interesting talk on 
“Creative Art as an Aid to Emotional 
Stability” was given by Corley Conlon, 
of Iowa State Teachers College. Edith 
Bradbury, art supervisor in Waterloo 
East schools, was among the guests 
present. Group singing was directed by 
Verner Delaney, of I.S.T.C. music de- 
partment, with piano accompaniment by 
Dorothy Oelrich, Geneseo Consolidated 
School. 


Included on the program for the Feb- 
ruary 11 meeting of the Club was a taik 
by Gertrude Lynch, supervisor of music 
in Waverly. Miss Lynch gave a review 
of the meeting of the Music Teachers 
National Association which she attended 
in Washington, D. C., in December. 
Naneen Davis, instructor in the Water- 
loo West schools, told of attending 4 
three-week conference at the University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, last 
summer, and Elizabeth Green, instru- 
mental instructor in Waterloo Last 
High School, spoke on “Music in Rela- 
tion to Drama.” In addition to playing 
three piano solos, Verner Delaney again 
directed group singing, accompanied by 
Elizabeth Borross, official accompanist 
at 1LS.T.C.—Ruth A. Miner, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





OFFICIAL GROUP OF THE MISSOURI MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 


Standing (left to right): 


State Supervisor of Music, Jefferson City; J. 
William C, 


Theodore Normann, Columbia; J. R. 


Schlager, Kansas City; Oliver Humo, Shelbino; 


Huckstep, Chillicothe; Wilfred 
Harold Linton, LaTour; Dean E. Douglass, 
Skinner, St. Charles; Charles Overholt, Butler; 


Rice, St. Joseph; Harling A. Spring, Kansas City, Vice-President, Vocal Division; 


Eugene M. Hahnel, St. Louis. 


Seated (left to right): 


Orchestra Division; T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, 


Winnie Shafer, Edgerton; Harold L. Lickey, Marshall, Vice-President, 
President; J. M. 


Dillinger, Hannibal, Vice-Presi- 


dent, Band Division; Annie Louise Huggins, Flat River, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Children’s Operettas and Cantatas 





Cantatas 


The Chinese Emperor and 
the Nightingale 


By Berta Josephine Hecker 
Two-Part Treble Voices Price 40c 


Quest of the Queer Prince 


By Frances Funk and Herbert Hyde 
Two-Part Treble Voices Price 75c 


The Spider and the Fly 


By Mary Howitt and Daniel Protheroe 
Two-Part Treble Voices Price 40c 


The Jumblies 


By Edward Lear and Dorothy James 
Price Complete 40c Chorus Parts 20c 








Orchestrations available for the above works 
Send for the complete FitzSimons instrumental and choral catalogue. 


Operettas 
Kay and Gerda 


By Hazel Watts Cooke 


Vocal Score 75c Stage Guide 50c 


. ’ 
The King’s Sneezes 
By Richard Atwater and Jessie Thomas 
Vocal Score 75c Stage Guide 50c 


The Kitchen Clock 


By F. C. Comfort and Herbert Hyde 
Vocal Score 75c Stage Guide 50c 


Peter Pickers’ Plight 


By F. C. Comfort and Hazel Watts Cook 
Vocal Score 75c Stage Guide 50c 


Chauntecleer 


Adapted from Chaucer by Oliver Robinson 
Vocal Score 60c Stage Guide 5Uc 





H. T. FirzSimons Co. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Chicago, IIl. 





C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 





Write me about that position you want 
SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 


If Already Listed, Is Your Record Up-to-date? 
Will I See You at Detroit? 


64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 








GLORIANA 


A New Easy-Grade 
OVERTURE for BAND 


By A. J. Weidt 


at a recent Band Clinic not only received the 
most director votes for Class C number, but 
an overwhelming student clinic-band member 
vote as well. 


Selection THE MASKED BALL 
from By Giuseppe Verdi 
For Elementary School Orchestras 


FREE TO SUPERVISORS: Conductor-Piano of 
either or both of the above-announced num- 
bers. 


Walter Jacobs, Inc. 


120 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


HIGHEST RATED IN UNITED 


ENWVRAVERS 


SINCE 1906 
+ WORK DONE BY ALL PROCESSES + 
+ ESTIMATES GLADLY FURNISHED + 
+ ANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE + 


RAYNER? 


DALHEIM &CO. 


2054 W. LAKE S$T., CHICAGO. 
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Louisiana M. E. A. 


4 Most of the Association's activities re- 
cently have consisted of a_ series of 
clinics and occasional meetings in prep- 
aration for the several festivals and 
contests which the organization will 
sponsor this spring in various parts of 
the state. The state band contest, which 
will be held in Shreveport on April 21- 
22, will follow in general the plan of 
the national competition-festivals. The 
lL..M.E.A. will also sponsor this year, for 
the first time, district band festivals 
which will be held as follows: March 
i—Alexandria; March 31-April 1—Rus- 
ton; April S—New Orleans. District 
chairmen in charge of these festivals 
will be: Dwight Davis, Shreveport: 
Walter E. Purdy, Natchitoches; and 
Robert Gilmore, Reserve. 


In addition to these band festivals, 
there will also be three district music 
festivals, including vocal, piano and or- 
chestra events, to be held as follows: 
March 17-18, at Southeastern Louisiana 
College, Hammond, under the direction 
of Ralph R. Pottle; March 24-25, at 
Louisiana State Normal College, Natchi- 
toches, under the direction of Sherrod 
Townes; March 3$1-April 1, at South- 
western Louisiana Institute, under the 
direction of George Barth. These music 
festivals are an outgrowth of the 
former “vocal festivals” and now offi- 
cially include piano and _e orchestra 
events. Piano and orchestra divisions 
have also been created in the L.M.E.A. 
and, at the last election of officers, two 
new chairmen were appointed to the 
Board of Directors to represent these 
divisions.—Ralph R. Pottle, First Vice- 
President. 





West Virginia M. E. A. 


4The West Virginia Music Educators 
Association met in Parkersburg, West 
Virginia, on February 11. J. Henry 
Francis, of Charleston, Kanawha County, 
director of music education, as vice 
president of the Association, auto- 
matically became president on the resig- 
nation of Pauline Mattingly, whose 
duties have taken her to Washington, 
a. Ga 

Preliminary plans were discussed for 
the annual meeting in Wheeling next 
November 1-3, in connection with the 
State Education Association, for which 
the West Virginia Music Educators As- 
sociation functions and is known as the 
Music Section. Matters concerning the 
affiliation with and the meeting of the 
Southern Conference for Music Educa- 
tion in Louisville came up for consid- 
eration. There was also a discussion of 
the work of county directors of music. 

According to a recent issue of “Notes 
A Tempo,” official publication of the 
W.V.M.E.A., music educators in Kana- 
wha County have recently organized the 
Kanawha County Music Educators As- 
sociation. Officers for this new group 
are: President Harold B. Leighty, St. 
Albans; Vice-President—Julian L. Spen- 
cer, Charleston; Secretary—Mrs. Gladys 
M. King; Adv ry Counsel—J. Henry 
Francis, Char: ston -Magdalene Ser- 
vais, Secretary, W.V.M.E.A. 


California School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus Association (Central District) 


4At a meeting of high school musical 
directors, representing the seven coun- 
ties of central California, held at Fresno, 
February 11, a California School Band, 
Orchestra and Chorus Association, Cen- 
tral District, was organized for the pur- 
pose of holding a Central California 
Festival. Adolph Otterstein, chairman of 
Region Five, also attended the meeting 
and assisted with organization plans. 


The festival, which will be similar to 
those held in other parts of the state 
as qualifying events for the Region Five 
Competition-Festival, is to be held at 
Fresno, April 21-22. It will be open to 
all high schools in central California, 
whether they are interested in entering 
the regional competition-festival or not, 
and is expected to result in increased 
interest in concert performance among 
school groups. 


The committee elected to head the or- 
ganization for this year will be: Chair- 
man—Chester Hayden, Dinuba; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Elwyn Schwartz, Kings- 
burg; Publicity Director—Clarence H. 
Heagy, Fresno; Eleanor Gallup, River- 
dale; Gilmore Erickson, Hanford; and 
Arthur C. Nord, Selma.—Clarence H. 
Heagy, Publicity Director. 





Plorida School Vocal Association 


4 Elaborate preparations are being made 
by the Association for the twelfth an- 
nual Florida State Music Festival which 
will be held in Tampa on April 20-21. 
Plans are progressing under the leader- 
ship of our president, Florence Stumpf, 
music supervisor in Hillsborough 
County, and Amado Delgado, music in- 
structor in Hillsborough High School 
and president of the orchestral division 
of the Festival. Many innovations are 
being introduced, a more compact or- 
ganization of teachers and executives of 
the participating groups is being ef- 
fected, and all indications point toward 
a greatly improved festival this year. 
One of the most important features of 
the festival will be the massed event 
on Friday evening, April 21, in which a 
representative group from each contest- 
ing unit will participate. The annual 
bulletin published by the Festival Asso- 
ciation will be issued about March 1. 
Music teachers who do not receive this 
bulletin should write to John Pollard, 
Tampa Chamber of Commerce.—Lallie 
B. McKenzie, Chairman for Publicity. 
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It’s the ideal way to measure students’ progress 
in speech and music instruction—to make records 
of important radio programs and school activities 


A. 


An RCA Victor Recorder in your school will 
prove extremely useful and valuable. For one of 
these fine new instruments will enable you to 
make greater progress with students retarded by 
faults in speech. Because an RCA Victor Recorder 
means discovering and correcting speech deficien- 
cies far more effectively than ever before! 

You will also find an RCA Victor Recorder of 
great value in determining your pupils’ progress 
in speech and music instruction... for the study 
of foreign language pronunciation...for recording 
of radio talks by prominent speakers—talks you 
may use advantageously in class at another time 
...and for the recording of school plays, dramas 
and debates. You can do all this—at amazingly 
low cost—with the splendid new portable RCA 
Victor Recorder illustrated here. For further de- 
tails send the coupon. 


RCA Victor Portable Re- 
corder MI-12701...comes 
in an attractive gray carry- 
ing case. Is so light it may 
be easily carried from room 
to room. Records at speed 
of 78 r.p.m. on 10” or 12” 
records, using outside-in 
recording method. Is de- 
livered to you complete 


Blue Ne 








with amplifier, visual indi- 
cator meter, and famous 
RCA Aerodynamic Micro- 
phone. Has pick-up tone 
arm and speaker for im- 
mediate play-back. An ex- 
ceptional value. 


Listen to the Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. S.T., on NBC 


twork. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA radio tubes 
in their sound equipment 
























New RCA Victor Recorder offers you these 4 essentials: 
You are cordi- 


ally invited to 
visit our ex- 
hibit at NEA 
Convention, 
Cleveland, Feb. 
25 to March 2, 
Booths D-23 to 
D-31. 


1. Records and reproduces with amazing accuracy 
2. Sturdily constructed ... withstands hard usage Educational D 
ept., 


3. Utmost dependability 4. Extremely simple operation 











USE THIS COUPON 


» Manufacturing 


Please Send detailed 
on RCA Victor Porta 


M-3 
*» Camden, N. J. 
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ble Recorder MI-1 ~_ en 
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SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS $ ODo you desire aq 
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RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, N. J 


A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


March, Nineteen Thirty-nine 
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NEW FEATURES 






























































which our representatives will be pleased to show 
you on exhibition at the Six Sectional Conferences 


B. M. CO. CHORAL SERIES 





Eighteen Easy Choruses (T.B.B.) For Young 
Contents include: O Lord Most Holy (Franck); Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
(Bland); Home On the Range; Water Boy; Cape Cod Chantey; March of the 
Kings; Beautiful Dreamer (Foster); O Singing Land (Finlandia) (Sibelius); The 
Galway Piper; John Peel; Chorus of the Pirates (The Pirates of Penzance); and 


seven other choice selections. 


Other books in this series consist of : 
Fourteen Three-Part Choruses (S.A.B.) For Mixed Voices 
Seventeen Three-Part Choruses (S.8.A.) For Ladies Voices 
PRICE, EACH VOLUME, 60 CENTS 


B. M. CO. CORNET MISCELLANY 


Mens’ Voices 





Soles with Piano Ace. and Additional Parts for 
First, Second, Third Cornets in Bp 
Arranged by JAMES ECKER 
Contents: Theme from “‘Finlandia”’ (Sibelius); I Love You Truly (Bond); 
Bendemeer’s Stream (Irish Melody); Serenade (Rimpianto) (7osellt); 
I'll Take You Home Again Kathleen (Westendorf); Send Out Thy 


Light Gounod). 


May be played as SOLO, DUET, TRIO, QUARTET 
Piano Part (Comp. Score)...... ’ 
Solo Cornet, First Cornet, Second Cornet, Third Cornet. . Price, ea. .30 


Be sure to examine the first series of B.M.Co. Popular Cornet Solos arranged by J. Ecker. 
This group includes: The Rosary, A Perfect Day, Home on the Range, etc. 


ee 


Price .75 
































THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
































Southern NWew Mexico Music Association 


4 The first annual clinic of the Acsocia- 
tion, which was attended by twenty-five 
directors and one hundred fifty students, 
was held December 10. The clinic band 
and chorus performed several numbers 
which were later discussed and from 
which contest numbers were picked. 
Dates and location for the competition- 
festival, which will include all of the 
national events as well as massed band 
and chorus, were set for March 31 and 
April 1, at New Mexico State College, 
Las Cruces. Copies of the required 
nusic list and general information con- 
cerning the festival may be obtained by 
writing to Carl Jacobs, director of music 
at New Mexico State College, Las 
Cruces Gerald McGuire, President. 


New York State School Music 
Association 


4 Officials of the New York State School 
Music Association estimate that there 
will be a probable attendance of 22,000 
students participating in the programs 


sponsored by the Association during 
1939. There will be fifteen sectional 
competition - festivals through which 


students will qualify for the state finals. 
The Eastern State Finals will again be 
held in Amsterdam on May 5-6. Frank 
Jetter, supervisor of music in Amster- 
dam, will be the host chairman. The 
Western State Finals will be held ina 
new school at Snyder, a suburb of Buf- 
falo The director of music in Snyder, 
Paul M. King, will have charge of local 
arrangements. Charles E. O'Neill and 
Victor L. F. Rebmann will be band and 
orchestra adjudicators, respectively. 
The executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation held a meeting on February 13 
at the Onondaga Hotel, Syracuse. Plans 
for the spring affairs were discussed.— 
Frederic Fay Swift, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Directors Association 


4 Bulletin Number Four, issued by the 
Association, is now available. In the 
bulletin is complete information con- 
cerning the rules and regulations of the 
Music Festival which will be held at the 
University of Michigan on April 28-29, 
in conjunction with the Schoolmasters 
Club meeting. The bulletin also includes 
application blanks as well as housing 
blanks for contestants who wish to re- 
main in Ann Arbor over night. The 
deadline for all entries will be March 25. 

The Association is also sponsoring 
several events in connection with the 
North Central Music Educators Con- 
ference which is being held at Detroit 
from March 19-24.—King Stacy, Presi- 
dent. 


Texas Music Educators Association 


4 On February 2, 3 and 4, the T.M.E.A. 
convened in Houston for a _ three-day 
series of meetings. Everyone is agreed 
that the 1939 meeting is by far the most 
outstanding one held by Texas music 
educators. For the first time the choral 
division of the T.M.E.A. organized a 
choral clinic which was conducted by 
Noble Cain of Chicago. These clinics 
culminated in a concert given by the 
All-Texas chorus on Saturday evening, 
February 4, in the City Auditorium in 
Houston. In this program the All-Texas 
chorus shared the program with the A 
Cappella Choir from the Texas College 
of Arts and Industries, under the direc- 
tion of Paul M. Riley. 

The well-rounded three-day meeting 
also included a series of instrumental 
clinics, band and orchestra. The or- 
chestra clinic was under the direction 
of Henry Sopkin of Chicago, and the 
band clinics were conducted by Raymond 
Dvorak, University of Wisconsin, and 


Gerald Prescott, University of Minne- 
sota. Under these three conductors, the 
all-Texas band and the all-Texas or- 
chestra gave a concert on Friday eve- 
ning, February 3, in the City Auditorium. 
Assisting in local arrangements in 
Houston were Superintendent E. E. 
Oberholtzer, who was general chairman, 
Lulu M. Stevens, supervisor of music 
in Houston, as vice chairman, and C. 
F. McElhinney, assistant, child account- 
ing and curriculum, as directing chair- 
man. 

In the meeting of the members of the 
Board of Control, various items of busi- 
ness in connection with the Association 
were taken up, including the election 
of officers and the selection of the 1940 
host city. Following are the officers 
elected for the ensuing year: President 
—Ward G. Brandstetter, Palestine; Vice- 
President—Lyle Skinner (Band), Waco; 
Vice-President—Jerome Zoeller (Orches- 
tra), San Antonio; Vice-President—Paul 
Riley (Vocal), Kingsville; Secretary— 
Russell Shrader, Sweetwater; Treasurer 
—Weldon Covington, Austin. Mineral 
Wells was chosen for the 1940 meeting. 
—Russell Shrader, Secretary. 


Berks County Music Educators Assn. 


4 The third meeting of the Berks County 
(Pa.) Music Educators Association was 
held on January 19 in Reading, Pennsyl- 
vania. During the dinner meeting, 
Charles H. Muhlenberg gave a _ short 
talk on the 1939 Series of Youth Con- 
certs which are given by the Reading 
Symphony Orchestra for the benefit of 
the children in Berks County and 
neighboring counties in this area. 

At the February 27 meeting, members 
of the Association discussed the plan to 
join with the Reading Music Educators 
in forming an In-and-About Music Club. 
—Doris H. Yoder, Secretary. 
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In-and-About Salt Lake City t 
novial Weatival, \ eg nage Me The EDITION IN THE FIRST YEAR. 


ruary 13 in the Salt Lake City Taber- 
nacle, were special guests of the local 


In-and-About Music Educators Club Well-Tempered String Quartet 


dinner party. The dinner program fea- 

tured a colorful “Floradora Octet,” the By BRUNO AULICH and ERNST HEIMERAN 
prize-winning singing and dancing stunt / 

from a Beaux Arts Ball; an original Translated by D. MILLAR CRAIG 

operatic parody with staging and cos- , , ‘ 7 =aed 
tumes; and an inepirational G@iecuesion A book of counsel and entertainment for all classes of musicians 
of “Radio in Relation to Music Teach- and for all lovers of string music. Price $1.25 
ing.’ by Earl J. Glade, vice-president . 





and managing director of radio station e - 
-— NEW ! Choral Music for the Spring 


Plans were discussed for members to 


pot bay re bao gg Se S.A.T.B. 

Conference a song each, alifornia. . . - ; 

The Lincoln Memorial Festival was a A FOLK SONG LULLABY coe eceereceeerseeccereseeeesesece Boris Levenson 
presentation sponsored by local business LOCH LOMOND (6-pt.) ee Arr. Howard Brockway 
organizations and was presented to an Se I I a ir sv he wh wm Sa ome Palmgren-Baldwin 
audience of about six thousand people. RY hs hts cares 4 Reine wat Mee RE Sibelius-Andrews 
rhe music was under the direction of ee OM Be kk Se yt eee A. D. Schmutz 
Lorin F. Wheelwright, supervisor of 

music in Salt Lake City schools. Songs Ta 

of the festival were als sed as a coast- . Fo > 

rola Scien anna alamine, Wee, canes 8 nt Sh gy ee eee rere eres ar H. Alexander Matthews 
the Columbia network.—Basil Hansen, CONCEALMENT TCO PTOLCLT eT TL TT ee Hugo Wolf, Arr. Scherer 
Secretary. 8 ee By SS err ee a D. F. Flood 


Approval copies sent, postpaid 
In-and-About Chicago PP » _ 


s<aocc | HL W.GRAY CO. °° 
4 The In-and-About Chicago Music Edu- s * s : 


cators Club held its fifth meeting of the Agent for NOVELLO & CO. New York City 


year on February 11 at the Auditorium 




















Hotel. The luncheon hour program con- 
sisted of small vocal and instrumental 
ensembles from Elgin, Illinois, directed 
by Alma Schock, music supervisor in the 


Elgin schools. Preceding the luncheon 
hour, members specializing in instru- 
mental music played over some new 








orchestral materials, and following the 
luncheon, the vocal section worked 
again under the direction of Max T 
Krone, of Northwestern University. | 
At the final clinic meeting, to be held 
on Sunday afternoon, March 12, mem- 
bers will perform some of the musi 
they have been reading at previous 
meetings. The orchestra will play sev- 
eral numbers, and the chorus will sing 
one of R Vaughan Williams’ newe) 
cantatas, “Dona Nobis Pacem.” Soloists 
will be May Strong, soprano, and Roy 
Schuessler, baritone, with Olga Sandar 
as accompanist. 
The final meeting of the year will be 
combined meeting with the Around- 
Chicago Art Educators Club on May 13 
in the Board of Education Building in 
Oak Park Clara A. Klaus, Secretary. 





Northwest Washington Music Directors 
Association 

4 The Association will sponsor several 

events this spring, among which are the - 

following Solo Competition Festival at 


Puyallup on March 4, and the North- “THIS CATALOG Is Fhee 


west Washington Music Meet on April 
14 and 15. The latter affair is known 
as the Northwest Washington Inter- 
scholastic Music Meet and is open to 





vocal and a umental students. Quali- @ Band instruments of finest musical quality, action; smart styling, beautiful finishes, hand- 
fication for the National (Regional) with many improved features not found insome some cases. P-A’s bring student respect, encour- 
which will be in Portland may be made high priced lines, yet all moderately priced, — that age practice, insure proper care. In fine tone qual- 
at the April 14-15 events. A comprehen- is the rare combination of excellence Pan-Amer- ity, prime requisite of any musical instrument, 
sive bulletin giving complete informa- ican presents in this new, illustrated catalog- P-A’s are of highest artistic standard. No other 
tion concerning this event is available folder, sent free on request. instrument offers so much, at so little cost. 

: . = eae io . “raeaiged WORLD’S BIGGEST DOLLAR - VALUE School executives, music directors, see your 
and may be had by writing to the Secre- “‘Slik-Valves” on P-A cornets and trumpets will local music dealer or write for the P-A catalog 
tary-Treasurer. — Rodney Berg, Secre- not corrode, stick, discolor; “‘Slik-Slides”’ on P-A folder which will solve all your band instrument 
tary-Treasurer. trombones will not pit nor corrode; fast, smooth problems. Write today, sure. 1338 

BAND INSTRUMENT 

In-and-About St. Louis PAN-AMERICA AND CASE CO 

Music Educators Club e 

313 P-A BUILDING ELKHART, INDIANA 
4 Recent activities of the Club have in- 
cluded two luncheon meetings. During g . 
January, Patrick Gainor of St. Louis In-and-About New Haven Eastern Conference to be held March 14- 
University gave a talk on the Folk 4 The third luncheon meeting of the In- 17 in Boston. Other features en the pro- 
Music of the Carolinas, which was and-About New Haven Music Educators stam were & brief eT interlude, 
illustrated by music furnished by St. Club was held January 14 at Hotel sented by the ‘ ushman SISters, and 
Louis University students. For the Garde, with over 50 Connecticut music showing oft the oe poctare, rhe 
February meeting Edith Habig, a promi- teachers and supervisors in attendance. Life of Beethoven. 
nent St. Louis musician, read a paper President Lawrence Perry of Danbury The next meeting of the Club will be 
on the historical development of music introduced the guest speaker, F. Colwell held Saturday noon, March 11, also at 
and musicians in St. Louis.—Cecile C Conklin, president of the Eastern Music the Hotel Garde.—Clarence A. Grimes, 
Coombs, President. Educators Conference, who spoke on the Publicity Chairman. 
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!!! JUST PUBLISHED !!! 


A NEW CHORAL COMPOSITION 
of 
JEAN SIBELIUS 


“ONWARD, YE PEOPLES!” 


An ideal chorus for Commencement. Memorial 
Day and other special occasions,—an excellent 
chorus for all occasions. 


published for: 
MIXED VOICES (S. A. T. B.) MEN’S VOICES (T. T. B. B.) 
WOMEN’S VOICES (S. S.A.) TWO PART (S. A.) 


“Onward, Ye Peoples!”’ by Jean Sibelius is a 
composition, uplifting both in text and music, 
a most worthy addition to fine choral litera- 
ture. It is extemely effective, and easy to sing. 


Copies are obtainable ON APPROVAL 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 WEST 46th STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Your Next Position? 


The time to start looking for a new and better position is RIGHT NOW. Our person- 
alized, modern service can help you as effectively as we have helped others. Register 


with us NOW! 
MUSIC TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 














HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus., M. A. Manager 516 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Tulsa In-and-About Club New Hampshire State Music Festival 
4 The In-and-About Tulsa School Music Association 
Educators Club entertained the school 4 The following committees have been 
principals and superintendents at their appointed to take care of the New 
January 14 meeting. The program was Hampshire Music Festival, to be held 
planned by the administrators this year, in Concord, New Hampshire, May 12 
with H. Clay Fisk, principal of John and 13: All State High School Or- 
Burroughs School, Tulsa, in charge of chestra—Elmer Wilson, Nashua (Chair- 
program arrangements. H. W. Gowans, man); Ernest P. Bilbruck, Portsmouth; 
superintendent of Tulsa schools, was Herbert R. Fisher, Manchester. All 
toastmaster. The next meeting of the State High School Chorus — Victor 
club will be held on February 10.- Wrenn, Lebanon (Chairman); Devada 
Mabelle Kirkpatrick, Corresponding Sec- Cushing, Littleton; Charles A. Wood- 


bury, Keene. Band Festival—C. George 
McClure, Monroe (Chairman); Arthur E. 
Western Kentucky Music Teachers Assn. Willey, Pittsfield. Orchestra Festival 
Donald Musgrove, Meredith (Chairman). 
Festival Chorus and Glee Clubs: Mildred 
S. Stanley, Hanover (Chairman); Helen 
Cazneau, Laconia.—Ernest P. Bilbruck, 
President. 


retary. 


4 The annual clinic of the Western Ken- 
tucky Music Teachers Association, one 
of the three major meetings of the year, 
was held January 7 at Murray State 


Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, 
under the direction of Price Doyle, head In-and-About Southern Vermont 
of the music department of the College 
Using students of the music department 4The January 14 luncheon meeting of 
for their demonstrations, William Fox the Club was held at Hotel Brooks in 
conducted the band and orchestra clinic Brattleboro. Out of state guests in- 
and Leslie Putnam was in charge of the cluded John E. C. Merker, of Newport, 
vocal clinic. Rhode Island, and Stanley Sinster, of 
At the business meeting which fol- Boston, Massachusetts. Mr. Sinster, a 
lowed the clinics, the date of the First vocal teacher, sang several selections 
District Festival was announced for accompanied by Clifton Presbrey, Jr. 
March 24 and 25 at Murray. Reports The speaker of the afternoon was Paul 
were given by various committee chair- Wiggin, director of music at Pawtucket, 
men Floyd Burt, president of the As- Rhode Island, who demonstrated schooi 
sociation, urged members to attend the band training technique, using a group 
Southern Conference in Louisville, of 3rattleboro High School pupils. 
Hazel Graham Moss, Secretary-Treasurer., Doris A. Hartwell, Secretary. 
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In-and-About Pittsburgh 


40On January 28 the In-and-About Pitts- 
burgh Music Educators Club held a 
benefit program in behalf of the Charles 
N. Boyd Memorial Musicological Library 
Fund. Nadia Boulanger of Radcliffe 
College spoke on ‘““Modern Music and the 
Continuity of Tradition”, with illustra- 
tions sung by the Peabody High School 
A Cappella Choir, under the direction of 
Florence Shute. 

At the March 18 luncheon meeting of 
the Club, a round-table discussion will 
be conducted, and on April 22, members 
are looking forward to hearing Will 
Earhart, director of music in the Pitts- 
burgh schools, on the subject “Educa- 
tion’s Forgotten Man.” At the final 
meeting of the year on May 20, election 
of officers will be held with a dinner and 
social evening planned.—D. Jean Fire, 
Secretary. 


In-and-About N. W. Massachusetts 
Music Educators Club 


40On January 28, a group of music edu- 
ecators from the northwestern part of 
Massachusetts assembled in Ashfield to 
organize the new In-and-About North 
Western Massachusetts Music Educa- 
tors Club. This club was formed for 
two prime reasons-—namely, because of 
the need of an organized group to dis- 
cuss mutual rural music problems and, 
second, because of the inaccessibility of 
this mountain district during winter 
months. 

In addition to a short program pre- 
sented by a choral group from the Ash- 
field schools, an election of officers was 


held. These officers are: President— 
Rita M. Ford, Ashfield; Vice-President— 
Doric Alviani, Amherst; Secretary- 


Treasurer—Colin B. Richmond, Shelburn 
Falls. The next two meetings will be 
held on March 4 and April 15. 


Connecticut Music Educators Association 


4 To date more than 1500 students have 
enrolled for the Festival which will be 
held in Greenwich on May 12. To this 
number will be added 300 students from 
the Greenwich schools. 

Quinto Maganini will he the adjudi- 
cator for the orchestras. John Kirk- 
patrick will judge piano soloists. Paul 
Van Bodegraven and Peter Wilhousky 
will judge the band and choral groups, 
respectively. Mrs. Edward Emerson, 
chairman of the New York Junior 
League Young People’s concert series at 
Greenwich, is arranging a concert for 
the visitors to Greenwich at the beav- 
tiful Pickwick Theatre. Under Quinto 
Maganini, players from the New York 
Philharmonic, the National Broadcasting 
Company and Metropolitan orchestras 
will give the program. Communications 
have been received from the Secondary 
Principals Association of Connecticut 
enthusiastically endorsing he Festival 
plan. This codperatfon lends a decided 
meaning to music in high school and 
favors the field trip to Greenwich. 

There will be a meeting of the officers 
and committees of the C.M.EF.A. at Pick- 
wick Arms late in March.—Mary C. 
Donovan, President. 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association 


4 At the State Music Festival to be held 
in Casper on May 5 and 6, there will be 
an All State Band and Chorus, to be 
composed of selected members from all 
schools participating, replacing the 
massed band and massed chorus which 
have heretofore been featured. The All 
State Chorus will perform Friday eve- 
ning, May 5, under the direction of John 
C. Kendel, director of music, Denver 
Public Schools, Denver, Colorado. The 
All State Band will be featured Satur- 
day evening, May 6, under the direction 
of A. R. Edgar, director of bands, Iowa 
State College, Iowa.—A. L. Samuelson, 
President. 
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Rethins Leads Again eT 
WITH NEW IDEAS FOR SCHOOL BANDS! 





STRIKE UP THE 





ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
99 SEVENTH AVEN Ne 


4 





BAND! 





Help your band to first prize with this new band book! 
Marches, waltzes, swing rhythms and medleys scored to give 
your band the quality and distinction of champions. Full 





instrumentation. 


CONTENTS 


ROMANTIC RHYTHMS 
Rose Room 
Sweet and Lovely 


GOOD-BYE JONAH 
LOCH LOMOND 


SONGS OF THE NAVY 
Anchors Aweigh 
Navy Victory March 
GOOD NIGHT MEDLEY 
Sleep 
Good Night Sweetheart 
SWING MEDLEY 
Stompin’ At The Savoy 
Sing, Sing, Sing 


BLUE DANUBE 


WALTZ MEDLEY 
Diane 
Charmaine 


Conductor Book. 60c 


Arranged by PAUL YODER 


MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER 
RAIN MEDLEY 
Rain 
I'm Always Chasing Rainbows 
Singin’ In The Rain 
LITTLE BROWN*JUG 
DOLL MEDLEY 
Rag Doll 
Wedding Of The Painted Doll 
Doil Dance 
POPULAR HIT MEDLEY 
Do You Ever Think Of Me 
Whispering 
HAWAIIAN MEDLEY 
My Little Grass Shack 
Pagan Love Song 


LISTEN TO THE GERMAN BAND 


WHEN THE MOON COMES OVER 
THE MOUNTAIN 


Other Books, Each..............35¢ 


ROBBINS MODERN AMERICAN MUSIC 
FOR BAND 


Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


ON THE TRAIL From ‘Grand Canyon Suite Ferde Grofe 
MARCH From ‘‘Two American Sketches"’ Thos. Griselle 
NOCTURNE From ‘‘Two American Sketches’’ Thos. Griselle 
MANHATTAN SERENADE ...Lovis Alter 


DEEP PURPLE Peter De Rose 


STREET SCENE Alfred Newman 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY Mait Malneck & Frank Signorelli 


Full Band 5.00 Conductor Score ecg 
including conductor part) (condensed) 

Symphonic Band 4 oO 

{including conductor part) Extra Parts, Each 5 «aaa 


ROBBINS POPULAR STANDARDS 
FOR BAND 


ANCHORS AWEIGH Arr. by Briege! Zimmerman 


ANCHORS AWEIGH Arr. by Van Loa Zimmerman 


WINGS OVER AMERICA............... Hugo Frey 
asic ii wont ha wehessOGasacaeare Hugo Frey 
SE WOO Wee ickes ois ccccesvcscss Hart-Lehar 
VILIA Hart-Lehar 


NAVY VICTORY MARCH Sima-Collins-Martin 


MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER Dixon-Pola-Steininger 
ROLL ALONG PRAIRIE MOON Fiorito-MacPherson-Von Tilzer 
MAN ON THE FLYING TRAPEZE Walter O'Keefe 
THE WOMAN IN THE SHOE Brown-Freed 
SOLDIER ON*THE SHELF Reaves-Carrol 


MARCH OF THE MANNIKINS were , Hirsch-Onivas 


Price 75c Each 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION Mes 
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See These Modern fmerican Instrumental.and Choral Publications 


for School and Colleges on Exhibit at the Lastern Music Educators 
Conference, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., March 14, 15, 16, 1/7 








BY 





CONCERT AND SYMPHONIC BAND ARRANGEMENTS 


PAUL YODER 


Six standard favorites arranged in the style that has made the name of 
Paul Yoder synonymous with the best tradition in school military band music. 
Full Band Symphonic 









STAR DUST (Hoagy Carmichael) .......... cece cece cn enes $2.50 $3.50 

Speen DeeWee (HOE CONOR) ..n occ cc cccccicccccccanecs 2.50 3.50 

ce TTT CT TET TTT TCC TT Tee 1.50 2.50 

SO ED oc cecc es csarcccdecevesesteseses 2.50 3.50 

icin he aos edi bad ee deed beans 2.50 3.50 
(A Medley of Sophisticated Lady, Mood Indigo, and Black and Tan Fantasy) 

THERE’S SOMETHING ABOUT A SOLDIER (Noel Gay).... 2.50 3.50 





(In patrol arrangement depicting the life of a soldier from reveille to taps) 






MILLS CHORAL EDITIONS 


A partial listing of outstanding choral arrange- 
ments in current demand by schools and colleges 
throughout the country. 
THREE PART CHORUS FOR 
WOMEN'S VOICES (S. S. A.) 


(With piano accompaniment) 


MILLS YOUNG MAESTRO 
ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


Six folios in all, containing selected standard popu- 
lar favorites, with the B-flat, E-flat, and C folios 
specially arranged for solo, duet, trio, quartette, or 







































































ensemble playing. This orchestra folio, as well as 500 That Tumble Down Shack In Athlone... .15 
Bandman, Jr. No. 1 and No. 2, shown below, are 504 _ | ES ~ AS 
in popular demand by schools and colleges alike— 506 OME _ ......-----00-- neseereceececsessesetsere 
. $07 Dear Old Southland. ~ wae 
» arcagear a the Eastern Conference or at your local — ite Aon i hd. 15 
as Soeny- ; (By the writer of “In a Monastery 
, : . =" Garden’) 
Published in the Following Folios: 519 ~ ry ie The Mise... .15 
ad 520 e-Lo 15 
B-FLAT FOLIO (for all B-flat Instruments) 521 When It's Sleepy Time Down South..... 15 
e * FOL ( " 523 fj 3} eas ~ oa 
: pov magll ee ee. TE Wi iaicineccrsttctcnn Be 
BASS CLEF FOLIO (for all Bass Clef Instruments) MIXED VOICES (S. A. T. B.) 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT FOLIO (With ptano accompaniment ) 
cc 102 The Little Shepherd's Song....................... .15 
PIANO ACCORDION FOLIO 100 That Tumble Down Shack 1 In Athlone..... .15 
 _- > se SRnereenatn ames 15 
ff 2... Ce 15 
Contents of Each Folio 107 Home csiekeinibhianndaenie- Se 
108 Dear Old Southland........................... 15 
Serenade In The Night Leave Me With A Smile 112 Bells Across The Meadows. RE PE 15 
Home Mary Lou (By the Writer of “In a Monastery 
Rose Of The Rio Call Me Back, Pal O’ Garden’) ; 

Grande Mine 113 py In The Night............. : 15 
The Co-ed Blue Bird 114 Bye-L me iaiamsispilidiaisietitdineiiaatasaieniada .15 
Sophisticated Lady Jealous 117 World Peace Hymn sensbinshabeiisiiniiiini a 
Spain America, I Love You WOMEN'S VOICES 

A Baby's P Bells A Th 
o , - ‘pmaeallles yee DUETS—SOPRANO AND ALTO 
(With piano accompaniment) 
. oe : . BS : 2008 Sear Dust .................. NS Ss et rere 15 
Price of Each Folio 50c i osessnesesseremesneanee 15 
- : 2003 That Tumble Down Shack In Athlone... .15 
2004 Bells Across The Meadows........................ oD 
BANDMAN JR. Orchestra Folio, No. 1 oe Se. Writer of “In a Monastery 
Garden"’) 
BANDMAN JR. Orchestra Foli 3 2008 The Little Shepherd's Song........................ 15 
Orchestra Folie, Ne. 2 2009 Serenade In The Night... 15 
Each of these folios contain numbers that MEN'S VOICES (T. T. B. B.) 
have become standard perennial favorites, — Peeage! Something About A Soldier........ 15 
and are publisbed in the following instru- 1005 Regimental. S00 15 
mental folios: 1007 i> = Sig, Cas i Birdies Sing...... .15 
— . 1025 ells Across fo Ea 15 
B-FLAT « E-FLAT * VIOLIN, FLUTE, OBOE « (B 
. CIER « GC : , y the Writer of “In a Monastery 
ACCORDION (300) PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT ong My 
(0c) . . - 7 , 1027 Carry Me Back To The Lone Prairie... .15 
we 1028 Serenade In The Night...............0.0.000000..... 15 






Price of Each Folio 35c 1030 School Day IS encneveregrersesnseesneneensesensencscsnmnsecens 


(Unless otherwise indicated) = | == |. 1055 When It’s Sleepy Time Down South...... 






MILLS MUSIC, Inc. BROADWAY - NEW 
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THE GOLDEN AGE CF MUSIC AND 
POETRY 


England’s Musical Poet: Thomas Cam- 
pion. By Miles Merwin Kastendiek. 
{Published by Oxford Press. $3.50.] 

This delightful and scholarly little 
book is, in the words of its author, “a 
study of the interrelations of poetry and 
music in Elizabethan days, and a dis- 
cussion of the causes of the gradual 
separation of the two arts in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries.” 

Research of the last quarter century 
tends to prove that the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, long recognized as the Golden 
Age of English literature was also the 
Golden Age of English music. This was 
the period when poetry, like music, was 
vocal—something to be heard, not 
merely read: the time when the two 
arts were inseparable. English poets 
were also musicians and English musi- 
cians, of necessity, poets. 

In the first half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury—the heyday of the motet and 
madrigal—the charm of a single melody 
was, for the moment, lost in the maze 
of many voices. The vocal polyphony 
for which England was justly famous, 
produced amazing musical effects, but 
reduced the words of a song to a sense- 
less jumble. In Elizabeth's time, how- 
ever, an interesting change took place. 
The English passion for singing was 
paralleled by a like enthusiasm for 
literature. The word, “sonnet” was 
practically a synonym for “song”, in 
fact, many enthusiasts preferred to hear 
their sonnets sung. Poets wrote with 
the purpose of having their ditties set 
to music. Sir Philip Sidney in his 
“Apologie for Poesie” says significantly 
that the poet “beginneth not with ob- 
secure definitions, which must blur the 
margent with interpretations, and load 
the memory with doubtfulness; but hee 
commeth to you with words sent in de- 
lightful proportion, either accompanied 
with, or prepared for, the well inchaunt- 
ing skill of Musicke."’ Composers, in 
their turn sought singable lyrics and, 
having found them, wisely forbore to 
smother them in the fa, la, las of the 
madrigal. Thus came about the restora- 
tion of the one-voice song which, during 
the madrigal fashion, had been pre- 
served under the _ protection of the 
drama. Vocal melody came into its own 
again and the polyphonic writing of the 
motets and madrigals was transferred 
to an accompaniment of harmonic 
chords. The art form resulting from 
this union, this balancing of poetry and 
music, was known as the “ayre.” 

As exponent of this Golden Age of 
Music and Poetry, the author has chosen 
a man of talent in both arts—Thomas 
Campion. One of his contemporaries 
described Campion as “a man of faire 
parts and good reputation.” Of “faire 
parts” indeed, was this brilliant Eliza- 
bethan, barrister, soldier and successful 
“Doctor in Physicke”’; poet, musician, 
writer of many masques: author of two 
authoritative works — “Observations on 
the Art of English Poesie,” in which he 
champions quantitative verse without 
rhyme, and “A New Way of Making 
Foure Parts in Counterpoint” which 
served as a standard text for many 
years; and last and most important, 
poet-composer of many books of ex- 
quisite ayres. 

This book, revealing, through careful 
scrutiny of Campion’s works, the in- 
terrelationship of Elizabethan music 
and poetry, not only explains some of 
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the reasons for the clearness, the fresh- 
ness and the spontaneity of the poetry 
but awakens a lively curiosity and re- 
spect for those lost ayres which in- 
spired and companioned the lyrics. The 
first two chapters of the book, ““Words 
and Music in Three Centuries of Song” 
and “Music and Poetry in the Eliza- 
bethan Age,” are particularly fine. The 
comparison of the artless ayres of the 
Elizabethans with the art song, so soon 
to be developed by Schubert and his 
successors should interest those musi- 
cianly teachers and students who real- 
ize that music is something more than 
a vehicle for their own limited per- 
formance. 

If but one line from “England's Musi- 
cal Poet” were to be remembered, it 
should, perhaps, be this, taken from 
the preface to “Two Bookes of Ayres,” 
in which Campion states the purpose he 
unquestionably achieved: ‘TT have 
auymed chiefly to couple my Words and 
Notes lovingly together.” — Lillian L. 
Baldwin, 


The Music Quiz. By Gladys Burch 
and Helmut tipperger. [Stackpole 
Sons: 1938, pp. 166, $1.25.] 

Cleverly combining facts and fun in 
music, the authors have achieved a 
captivating volume which will appeal 
alike to professional musicians and 
musically-minded laymen. Eighteen 
quizzes, each having forty questions and 
forty answers, comprise the content of 
the book and, to quote the authors, 
“cover the gamut of music from the 
classic to the modern, from history to 
fancy, from early composers to swing 
artists, from the serious to the odd and 
eccentric.” 

Whether taken as enjoyable enter- 
tainment or as painless pedagogy, “‘The 
Music Quiz’’ should prove’ mentally 
invigorating. 


SONG BOOKS 


Twelve Songs for Children, from the 
Appalachian Mountains. Collected by 
Cecil Sharp. [Carl Fischer: Books One 
and Two, 50 cents each.] Book One 
contains six songs; Book Two, six 
songs. For unison singing. Easy vocal 
range. Some of the songs contain fre- 
quent changes of measure. The piano 
accompaniments, provided by Imogen 
Holst, are also easy and playable. Ad- 
ditional to the words, the sol-fa sylla- 
bles are also given. 


Descants on Favorite Hymns. Com- 
piled and edited by Russell Carter. [Hall 
& McCreary: pp. 38, 20 cents; quantities 
specially priced.] Twenty-one famous 
hymn tunes, some of which are pro- 
vided with German, Latin, and French 
texts, in addition to the English; thus 
there are really forty hymns to the 
twenty-one tunes. Besides the indexes 
of hymns and tunes, there is also a 
metrical index of the _ tunes. Each 
hymn is arranged for four-part singing 
with descant. Easy, very usable. 


Singable Songs for Male Voices. Ar- 
ranged and edited by Richard W. Grant. 
{Hall & McCreary: Third Group, pp. 32, 
20 cents each; quantities specially 
priced. ] Eight songs: “Night” by 
Schumann, “The Bells of St. Michael’s 
Tower” by William Knyvett, “Eight 
Bells”, chantey, and several of Mr. 
Grant’s own compositions. A cappella 
and accompanied. Medium. This fine 
group of songs is published in book 


format; a table of contents and explana- 
tory notes on each song preface the 
work. 


CHORAL SUITE 


At the Wedding of Beauty and the 
Beast. Choral suite, by Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley. [G. Schirmer, Inec.: pp. 31, 50 
cents. ] For four-part chorus of wo- 
men’s or children’s voices. Piano ac- 
companiment; optional supplementary 
part for second piano available on rental 
from the publisher. Text by Stephen 
tandolph. An attractive work, easy 
and melodious. Four scenes and a 
finale: “The Wedding Procession”; 
“Admiration for Beauty and the Prince”; 
“Story of the Wicked Fairy”; ‘“Fare- 
well! Farewell!’; and “Happiness for 
All.” 


CHORAL MUSIC 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York. Mixed 
voices.—(1) Ding Dong! Merrily, by 
Katherine K. Davis, based on a dance 
tune from Arbeau’s Orchesographie 
(1588). Four-part a cappella chorus. 
Very attractive. Easy. No. 8248, 10 
cents. (2) Annie, the Miller’s Daughter, 
Slovakian folk song, harmonized by 
Katherine K. Davis. Full chorus of 
four parts, some parts divisi. Text 
paraphrased by Anna Mathewson. Lively. 
Medium. No. 8252, 15 cents. (3) The 
Lost Chord, by Sullivan, arranged by 
Treharne. Four-part chorus. Piano or 
organ accompaniment. HKasy. No. 8274, 
12 cents. 

T. T. B. B—QO) 
His Lass, by Morley, 
Donald E. Cobleigh. Easy. 
No. 8229. 12 cents. (2) Begone, Dull 
Care! arranged by Cobleigh. Easy and 
attractive version of the seventeenth 
century tune. No. 8227, 12 cents. (3) 
Tobacco Is an Indian Weed, old Eng- 
lish song, arranged by Cobleigh. Easy. 
A cappella No. 8228, 12 cents. (4) 
Annie, the Miller’s Daughter, Slovakian 
folk song, harmonized by Katherine K. 
Davis. Text, paraphrased by Anna 
Mathewson. With ho, ho and la, la re- 
frains, humming sections. Lively, easy. 
A cappella. No. 8251, 15 cents. 


It Was a Lover and 
arranged by 
A cappella. 


Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc., Philadelphia. 
s. S. A—(1) An April Pastorale, by 
George F. McKay. Gay and lilting. 
Solo for soprano. Piano accompaniment. 
Medium. Sixteen cents. (2) The Night- 
ingale Has a Lyre of Gold, by George 
Vail. Poem by W. E. Henley. Easy and 
tuneful. Piano accompaniment. Twelve 


cents. 





T. T. B. B.—The Lover’s Lament, by 
Harl McDonald. Poem by George 
Wither. A rhythmic number with fa, 
la, la refrain. Solo for tenor. Nice 
number. Medium. 18 cents. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. Mixed 
voices.—(1) In Autumn, Irish Folk Song, 
arranged for five-part chorus by Alfred 
Whitehead. An expressive number; modal 
characteristics. Medium difficult. No 
excessive ranges. No. 4630, 12 cents. 
(2) Lullaby, by Brahms, arranged for 
four-part chorus by Clarence C. Robin- 
son. The sopranos carry the melody 
against a flowing contrapuntal accom- 
paniment in the other voices. A cappella. 
No. 4623, 10 cents. (3) The Evening by 
the Moonlight, by James A. Bland, ar- 
ranged for four-part chorus by Orrie 
Lee. Dialect song with banjo imitation 
in the refrain. Medium. No. 4609, 15 
cents. (4) Far Over Yon Hills, by Niel 
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BUCHTEL'S-YOUNG ARTISTS 
IAST BOOK OF SOLOS 


MERLE ISAAC 
STRING CLASS METHOD 


INSTRUCTION BOO 
FOR ALL INSTRUMEN 


enti) 


VIOLIN AND VIOLA INSTRUCTI 
BOOKS BY RALPH C. LEW! 


PIAND-PLAY BOOKS 
LILUAN 6MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSK! 


on 


ALBUMS OF SONG 
PIANO SOLOS & STRAUSS WALIZES 


SUPPLEMENTARY DRILL BOOK 
BY N.W.HOVEY 


M. M. COLE 
PUBLISHING CO. 


26Il INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 
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Gow, arranged for three-part chorus by 
Alfred Whitehead. Known as Flora 
Macdonald’s Lament, the words are by 
James Hogg. Definitely Scotch, the song 


is somewhat like a folk song. Piano 
accompaniment. Medium. No. 6137, 15 
cents. (5) To My Mother, four-part 
chorus, by Robert MacGimsey. Quiet 


and lyrical. Sustained broken-chord ac- 
companiment. Medium. No. 4624, 15 
cents. 

S. A. A.-T. B.—(1) Jeanie with the 
Light Brown Hair, by Toster, arranged 
for junior high school boys by Mae 
Nightingale. A cappella. Easy. No. 
6126, 12 cents. (2) Camptown Races, by 
Foster, arranged for junior high school 
boys by Nightingale. Piano accompani- 
ment. Easy. (3) Old Folks at Home, 
by Foster, arranged for junior high 
school boys by Nightingale. Accompani- 
ment optional. Easy. No. 6127, 12 cents. 


Harold Flammer, Inc., New York. 
Junior High School Boys.—(1) John 
Peel, old English, arranged for two-part 
chorus by Wallingford Riegger. Nice 
and easy. Piano accompaniment. No. 
82606, 12 cents. (2) Old Man Noah, 
sea chantey, arranged for four-part 
chorus by Riegger. Piano accompani- 
ment. Easy. No. 82101, 15 cents. (3) 
Short'nin’ Bread, by Jacques Wolfe, 
adapted for four-part chorus by Rieg- 
ger. Piano accompaniment. Medium 
difficult. No. 82100, 16 cents. (4) Home 
on the Range, arranged for four-part 
chorus by Gerald Wilfring Gore. Piano 
accompaniment. Easy. No. 82103, 10 
cents. All the foregoing arrangements 
are effective 

py te (1) Chicken Pie, by Har- 
vey Enders A cappella. Humorous 
Negro dialect. tollicking chorus. A 
cappella. Easy range of parts. No 
82097, 16 cents 


c. C. Birchard & Co., Boston. Treble 
voices—(1) Snowflakes, by Frederick H. 
Cowen, arranged by Haydn M. Morgan. 
Three-part chorus. Easy. Accompani- 
ment. No. 1096, 12 cents. (2) Antiphon, 
by Harvey Worthington Loomis. Three- 
part chorus, optional bass part. Accom- 
paniment. Easy. No. 1093, 6 cents. 


Sam Fox Publishing Co., New York. 
S.A.T.B.—(1) Peace and Light, by 
Boris Levenson. A cappella. Sus- 
tained and musical. Medium difficult. 
No. AN2004, 15 cents. (2) Arise! Arise! 
Shine! by Boris Levenson. Text from 
Isaiah. Medium difficult. Piano ad 
lib No. AN2000, 18 cents. (3) Let 
God Arise, by Boris Levenson. Text 
from the Psalms. A cappella. Medium 
difficult. No. AN2001, 15 cents. (4) God 
Shall Wipe Away All Tears, by Boris 
Levenson. Contrapuntal, some canonic 
passages. A cappella. Medium difficult. 
No. AN2002, 15 cents. (5) Be Merciful 
Unto Me, by Boris Levenson. Text from 
the Psalms. Solo for soprano. Accom- 
paniment. Seventeen pages. Medium 
difficult. No. AN2093, 20 cents. 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York. S.S.A.— 
(1) Cradle Song, by Tcherepnin, ar- 
ranged by Bement. Easy. Interesting 
voice progressions. No. 7416, 12 cents. 
(2) The Nightingale So Pleasant, by 
William Byrd, arranged by Bement. For 
adults. Low F for altos. No. 7418, 15 
cents. (3) Happy and Blest Are They, 
from Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul,” ar- 
ranged by Bement. A splendid arrange- 
ment. Harmony and rhythm not diffi- 
cult. Several low G’s in the alto. No. 
7423, 15 cents. (4) Palm Branches, 
by Gretchaninoff, arranged by Bement. 
Medium. No. 7420, 12 cents. 

S. A. T. B.—(1) O Sweet Content, by 
Elizabeth Henderson, words by Thomas 
Dekker. Unaccompanied. Variety of 
rhythms in different voices, interweav- 
ing of parts and change of measure 
signature and the modulations make 
this song interesting. No. 7380, 15 
cents. (2) Immensity, collected and ar- 
ranged by Annabel Morris Buchanan. 


Heard as a child from her father, a 
minister. In the Dorian Mode. Unac- 
companied. Soprano and tenor obligatos. 
Solos in comfortable range except for 
high B at end for the soprano. Sev- 
eral low E’s for the second bass. No. 
7426, 15 cents. (3) O Eternal Truth, by 
Harvey Gaul, words from an ancient 
Latin hymn by Edith Wassell. Interest- 
ing accompaniments, much of fanfare 
type. High and low voice solos and 
obligatos. For a large chorus. Latin 
text recommended. No. 7384, 15 cents. 
(4) Beautiful Savior, arranged by 
George Morgan. Unaccompanied. So- 
prano obligato. Kasy. No. 7454. 12 
cents. (5) We’s a-Lis-enin’, by Edward 
Harris, words by Stanley MacLewee. 
Unaccompanied. “A humorous fantasy 
deriving from an old-time Southern 
Negro church scene.” Dramatic. A 
speaking part by the parson introduces 
and interrupts this song in several 
places. No. 7345, 15 cents. 

[The octavo reviews were prepared by 
Ralph Wright, Maude Delbridge and Isa- 
belle Mossman, Indianapolis, Indiana. ] 


BAND MUSIC 


Rhapsody in Blue. By George Gersh- 
win, arranged for concert band by 
Ferde Grofe. [Harms, Inc.: Symphonic 
Band—full score, $7.50; condensed score, 
$3.00; Set “A,” $12.50; Set “B,” $9.50; 
Set “C,” $6.50; extra parts, 75c each.] 

Perhaps no composition in the jazz 
idiom has had wider vogue than Gersh- 
win’s Rhapsody in Blue. Its first in- 
troduction into the hallowed symphony 
halls of Boston and other cities was 
given by Paul Whiteman’s famous or- 
chestra. More recently, it has been in 
the repertory of major symphony and 
concert orchestras everywhere. Last 
season the piece was broadcast by the 
Ford Symphony Orchestra with Jose 
Iturbi at the piano. There is a Victor 
Recording (No. 35822) by Paul White- 
man’s Concert Orchestra that has been 
very popular. Also, there is a Victor 
Recording (Album M-358) by the Bos- 
ton “Pops” Symphony Orchestra. These 
recordings will give the band director 
some good ideas concerning interpreta- 
tion. 

Band directors now have the long- 
coveted arrangement for symphonic 
band, which is complete without piano. 
With or without piano, it will give the 
modern symphonic band an excellent 
medium for wider variety of tonal 
color and contrast. Because of its tech- 
nical difficulty in all the choirs, only 
the most proficient bands will be able to 
program this composition successfully— 
although almost any good band will en- 
joy performing it. As a matter of fact, 
it is rather long for the average pro- 
gram and, as several cuts are possible, 
some of the more difficult passages may 
be avoided. 

Because of its length and the tech- 
nical difficulties scattered throughout 
the piece, directors will probably find 
it more desirable to have the full score. 

—Graham T. Overgard 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin. Eleven selec- 
tions of varied types for band: (1) 
Roumanian Rhapsody, by Enesco. An 
excellent arrangement, requiring per- 
formers possessing advanced technical 
skill. (2) Magic of Love, by Vanis. A 
beautiful waltz—an excellent arrange- 
ment. Inter-High Band of Rochester 
performed it on Music and American 
Youth Broadcast over the Red Network, 
Sunday, January 29. (3) The Secret 
Marriage (Overture), by Cimarosa. A 
good overture in the classical form— 
well arranged for band—not too difficult 
for a good high school band. (4) Manx 
Overture, by Haydn Wood. Another 
fine overture—very colorfully arranged 
—permeated with Celtic atmosphere. 
(5) Sea Pictures (Suite), by Edward 
Elgar. 1. In Heaven, 2. Where Coral 
Lie, 3. Sabbath Morning at Sea. A very 
good suite—well arranged—a good pro- 
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gram number. (6) La Siesta, by Nor- 
ton. A well arranged barcarolle—not 
too difficult—melodically charming. (7) 
Majorette (Overture), by Chenette. A 
good training number for young bands. 


(8) Grieg, arr. by Yoder. (A medley of 
five Grieg melodies.) A good training 


number—gives young players a taste of 
this composer’s fine melodies. (9) Pres- 
idential (Festival March), by Grabel. A 


good alla breve concert march. (10) 
Tartar Men (March), by Overgard. A 
characteristic march with a bit of ori- 
ental color—the trio contains a male 
quartet—a good rousing number for 
festive occasions. (11) Old Panama 
(March), by Alford. Another good 


A good melo- 
arranged. — 


march by this composer. 
dic line—very effectively 
Sherman A. Clute. 

Standard Bearer. 
Bartholme, arranged by J. S. 


March by J. J. 
Seredy. 


{[C. Fischer: standard band, 75 cents; 
symphonic, $1.50; conductor’s part, 20 
cents; separate parts, 10 cents each.] 
Medium. 


La Sorella. March on Spanish Themes 
by Borel-Clerc, arranged by Charles J. 
Roberts. [C. Fischer: standard band, 75 
cents; symphonic, $1.50; conductor’s 
part, 20 cents; separate parts, 10 cents 
each.] Medium. 


ORCHESTRA MUSIC 


Walther’s Prize Song, from “The Mas- 
tersingers of Nuremberg.” 3y Richard 


Wagner, arranged by Alfred Hertz. [C. 
Fischer: American’ edition. Set A, 


$4.25; Set B, 
ductor’s 
cents. ] 


$5.75; Set C, $7.00; con- 

2.25; extra parts, 25 

difficult to difficult. 
Zorahayda. Legend by Johan S. Svend- 
adapted by George Dasch. F<. 
American edition. Set A, $4.50; 
Set C, $7.50; conductor’s 
score, $ parts, 25 cents.] Medium 
difficult. Romantic in character. 

A Night on Bald Mountain. Concert 
fantasy by Moussorgsky, adapted by 
Henry Sopkin. [C. Fischer: American 
edition. Set A, $8.75; Set B, $10.75; Set 
C, $12.75; conductor’s score, $4.00; extra 
parts, 35 cents.] Difficult. 

Russian Choral and Overture. By 
Tschaikowsky, adapted and arranged for 
orchestra by Merle J. Isaac, ‘<c. 
Fischer.] Easy. 

The Lake at Sunset. A 
Idyl by Quinto Maganini. [C. Fischer: 
full $1.00; full orchestra $1.25; 
small orchestra, 85 cents.] Medium. 
Expressive. 

Danza Chilena Y Estilo. By Terig 
Tucci. [C. Fischer: SO, $1.35; Fo, 
$1.85; symphonic edition, $2.50; piano 
conductor, 35 cents.] Lively, character- 
istic. Chilean dance. Medium difficult. 


score, 


Medium 


sen, 

Fischer: 

Set B, $6.25; 
9 


9 


Canadian 


score, 


ENSEMBLE MUSIC 
Wind Instruments 


Minuet, from “Symphony in G Minor.” 
By Mozart, transcribed by F. Henri 
Klickmann for wood-wind quintet. [A 
B C Standard: complete, $1.00; score, 
35 cents; parts, 15 cents.] Medium. 

Deep River. Negro spiritual, arranged 
for brass quartet by Klickmann. [A BC 
Standard: complete, 75 cents; score, 25 
cents; parts, 15 cents.] Medium. 

Love’s Old Sweet Song. By Molloy, 
arranged for brass quartet by Klick- 
mann. [A B C Standard: complete, 75 
cents; score, 25 cents; parts, 15 cents.] 
Medium. 

El Querido Gayo. Spanish Fandango, 
by Gus Guentzel. Brass sextet. [Barn- 
house: complete, $1.50; score, 50 cents; 
parts, 25 cents.] Medium difficult. 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot. Negro 
spiritual, arranged for brass quartet by 
Klickman. [A B C Standard; com- 
plete, 75 cents; score, 25 cents; parts, 15 
cents. ] Medium. 
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. a real treatise . 
band men 


have . 


My Music Book, House; 


Exercises; Exercises for Ensemble 





Exercise Book in Creative Music, Carr; 
Jones-Barnard; Prescott Technic System Outlines 


Drill, 


Be Sure to See Our Exhibits 


North Central Music Educators Conference, Detroit, Michigan, March 19-24 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference, San Antonio, Texas, April 12-15 


Schmitt’s 
“Getting Results with 


SCHOOL BANDS’ 


Prescott-Chidester 


300 pages, including 16 halftones 
and 69 charts and drawings 


HERE’S WHAT BAND MEN SAY 
ABOUT THIS USEFUL NEW BOOK 


. a fine service to all school 
the finest of its type ever written 
a book that every school band director should 
worth many times its cost... 


An Exercise Book 
Introduction to Musical Knowledge, 
Part I, including Preparatory 
Hobbs. 





$3.50 


“ 


Other Successful Schmitt Publications 


An 


in Musical Theory, Carr; 


Fussell; Morning Glories, 


Ask your Local Dealer about the Publications listed above, or write 


PAUL A. SCHMITT MUSIC COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 


(1) Matona, Lovely Maiden, by Orlando 
di Lasso. Transcribed by Irving Chey- 
ette. Score, 50 cents; parts, 10 cents. 
(2) Aria, by Tenaglia. Transcribed by 
Irving Cheyette. Score 35 cents; parts, 
10 cents. These numbers from the 
Galamuse_ Instrumental Library are 
“designed to bring the riches of poly- 
phonic vocal music to the field of in- 


Playable 
wind 


strumental chamber music.” 
by any standard combination of 
instruments.—Irving Tallmadge. 

Oboe Fantasie. By 
Hawkes-Belwin.] An 
four with piano accompaniment, 
of a Mozart minuet, the pastoral move- 
ment from the William Tell Overture, 
and “Muzetta” from the King Christian 
Suite by Sibelius. Good ensemble train- 
ing material.—Sherman A. Clute. 


Remick Music Corporation, New York. 
For two trumpets, French horn, trom- 
bone, baritone, and tuba—with score. 
(1) Paean, and (2) Romance, by Arthur 
Becker. These are excellent numbers, 
well arranged, and demand musicianship 


DeBueris. [Boosey- 
arrangement for 
oboes 





of superior type for effective perform- 
ance.—Sherman A. Clute. 
Stringed Instruments 
Marionettes. Novelty pizzicato num- 


ber for string quartet or orchestra. By 
Merle J. Isaac. For young groups in 
the grades or junior high school. Light, 
easy. [C. Fischer: score and parts, 
$1.25; string quartet, 60 cents; separate 
score, 50 cents; parts, 15 cents.] 

Galaxy Music Corporation, New York. 
For String Orchestra. Evening Prayer, 
from “Haensel and Gretel,” by Humper- 
dinck. Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton. 
A sonorous contrapuntal arrangement 
worthy of any program. For second 
year and older players. Third position. 
Score, 60 cents; parts, 10 cents. 


Teac [lelocdy fun 


ano tue TOMETTES 


NEW? PRACTICAL 





You Do Not Have To Be 
A Music Teacher 

to teach music successfully. 
With the “Melody Fun” 
method any teacher can make 
rhythm, pitch, sight reading 
and sight singing understand- 
able and real fun for grade 
school children. 

This method includes the Ton- 
ette—an unbreakable, true-in- 
pitch, easy to play instrument— 
and “‘Melody Fun.”’ Instrument 
and book sell for only $1.35 with 
a substantial discount to 
schools. Educators everywhere 


acclaim ‘“‘Melody Fun” a real 
advancement in child music 
training. So simple a_kinder- 


garten child can master it: so 
scientific it will definitely im- 
prove the musical training of 
all elementary school children. 


a LOW IN PRICE 


METHOD 








complete only $1.35 


special discount @@ 





a schools bj 


For sale exclusively by 


LYONS BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


14 W. LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO, 


ILLINOIS 
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May we suggest the following: 


FESTIVAL WORKS 


for Chorus and Orchestra or Band 











MIXED VOICES 


(S.A.T.B.) 
Debussy-Duane—Reverie ............ .20 
Full orchestration in same key @ $1.00 
Ravel-Elkan—Bolero ................ 25 


Full orchestration in same key @ $2.00 
Full band in same key @ $3.20 
NEW! Tschaikowsky-Elkan— 
Sleeping Beauty Waltz............ 18 


(Orchestra and band accompaniments published 
in same key) 


WOMEN’S VOICES 


(S.S.A.) 
Debussy-Elkan—Clair de Lune....... 20 
Debussy-Duane—Reverie ............ .20 


Full orchestration in same key @ $1.00 


MALE VOICES 
(T.T.B.B.) 


NEW! Ravel-Elkan—Bolero.......... 2° 
Full orchestration in same key @ $2.00 
Full band in same key @ $3.20 











ELKAN-VOGEL CQO., INC. 


1716 Sansom Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














MODERN BAND TRAINING SERIES 


BY 


Norvat L. Cuurcu and PETER W. DYyKEMA 
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S* FUNDAMENTALS * BAND ARRANGING Sm 


: “Ane 


A most valuable text-book for teachers and students interested in the modern 
band and the practical problems involved in “scoring” and “arranging.” of die, 
k 


elements are clearly and concisely discussed. 


ite 
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INSTRUMENTAL METHODS 


The Cornet Player’s First Book. By 
Richard Shuebruk. [Carl Fischer: pp. 
59, $1.50.] This book shoul? enable the 
beginning student to gain considerable 
facility in playing the cornet or trum- 
pet. Arranged in progressive exercises 
exemplifying various principles of tech- 
nique, the book also contains several 
duets in diversified rhythms to provide 
ensemble experience. 


INSTRUMENTAL COLLECTIONS 


Thirty-Three Concert Etudes. Book 
Ill. By G. Labanchi, transcribed by 
Gerardo Iasilli. {[C. Fischer: pp. 33, 
$1.00.] Ten of the thirty-three etudes 
are contained in this volume, the re- 
maining twenty-three are in volumes I 
and II. Diversified, brilliant. Difficult. 

Repertoire for Clarinetists. Compiled 
by A. R. Ranger. [C. Fischer: complete 
with piano accompaniment, $2.50; clar- 
inet part, $1.00.] Seventeen favorite 
solos for solo B-flat clarinet by Bassi, 
Berr, Beyer, Cavallini, De Bueris, Monti, 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Weber, and others. 
Medium difficult to difficult. 


RHYTHM MATERIAL 


Waltz of the Toys. For rhythm or- 
chestra. By Gladys M. Stein. [Willis: 
score including piano and all other 
parts, 40 cents; extra parts, 5 cents.] 
A 48-measure number, waltz time. In- 
struments: triangle, tambourine, bell, 
nightingale, glockenspiel, cymbal, snare 
drum, piano. Very easy. 

Rhythmic Sketches. Volume One. 
Kindergarten. By Ruth Cawthorne 
Vesper. [Willis: 50 cents.] For classes 
in rhythmic movement. Sixteen num- 
bers. Easy. 

Rhythmic Sketches. Volume Two. Ar- 
ranged for rhythm band. By Vesper. 
[Willis: 60 cents.] Also for use in 
rhythm classes. Thirteen numbers. 
Rhythm band symbols indicated in piano 
score. Easy. 

Dance as We Go. By Ethel F. Gy- 
ford. (H. W. Gray: pp. 31, $1.25.] 
Rhythmic dances for infants and juniors. 
Twelve tunes with teaching hints and 
instructions for dancing. 

Twelve German Folk Tunes. Selected 
and arranged by Marion Anderson. [H. 
W. Gray: pp. 29, $1.25.] Twelve tunes 
and dances for young children. 


PIANO, HARP, AND HARFSICHORD 
MUSIC 


Twelve Selected Sonatas for Piano. 
By Domenico Scarlatti, edited and fin- 
gered by James Friskin. [J. Fischer: pp. 
39, $1.25.] A book in which twelve of 
the most attractive of the composer’s 
sonatas are presented; there is consid- 
erable contrast in the works from the 
standpoint of key, measure, and move- 
ment. In the Foreword, the editor gives 
suggestions on the treatment of the 
ornaments employed by Scarlatti (1685- 
1757). Although not difficult, the 
sonatas require some digital dexterity 
for performance and could, of course, 
be used as technical work for develop- 
ing it. About grade 5. 

Thirty Little Classics for the Harp. 
Compiled and arranged by Mildred Dill- 
ing. [Ditson: pp. 39, $1.25.] Easy ar- 
rangements of classic themes, such as 
Gavotte from “Iphegenia in Aulis”; 
others from “The Magic Flute”; “Sev- 
enth Symphony”; “Orpheus”; ‘“Lohen- 
grin.”” Thirty numbers. Many separate 
compositions by Rousseau, Reinecke, 
Haydn, Schubert, Bach, Couperin, 
Brahms, Mendelssohn, and others. 

Harpsichord Miniatures. Arranged by 
Gwendolyn Scott. [Summy: pp. 16, 50 
cents.] Nine themes from composers of 
the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eight- 
eenth centuries: John Bull, A. Scarlatti, 
Byrd, D. Scarlatti, Lully, Pergolesi, and 
others. Easy, about third grade. 
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Piano Fundamentals, Student’s Assign- 
ment Book. By Stella Nahum, Lillian 
Reznikoff Wolfe and Reuven Kosakoff. 
[J. Fischer, 60 cents.) A work and 
assignment book to be used in conjunc- 
tion with “Teacher’s Manual for Piano 
Fundamentals” and “Piano Fundamen- 
tals, Book I-A, Twenty-five Studies,” by 
the same authors. Each of the 21 pages 
is divided into two parts—on the left, 
with subject matter “To Learn”; and on 
the right, with work “To Do.” Subject 
matter for first-year piano student hav- 
ing class or individual instruction. — 
Naomi Evans. 


Tropic Winter. Suite for Piano by 
Nathaniel Dett. [Clayton F. Summy: pp. 
30, $1.50; each number available sepa- 
rately.] Contains (1) The Daybreak 
Charioteer, which is pompous and has 
octave passages and massive chords; 
(2) A Bayou Garden, quiet and sus- 
tained; (3) Pompons and Fans, graceful 
mazurka; (4) Legend of the Atoll, slow 
and expressive; (5) To a Closed Case- 
ment, expressive but also dramatic; 
(6) Noon Siesta, berceuse-like; (7) 
Parade of the Jasmine Banners, graceful 
with brilliant close. Interesting. Medium 
difficult. 


Tambourin Chinois Chedeville-Moffat 
La Bouree de Vincent Rameau-Moffat, 
arranged as duet for two pianos by 
Charles Ross. [Novello and Company, 
Ltd., 75 cents each.] Two charming 
dances of medium grade with first and 
second piano parts of equal difficulty.— 
Naomi Evans. 


The Layman’s Keyboard Guide. [J. 
Fischer, 50 cents.] A chart for 85 note 
piano keyboard to be placed back of the 
black keys, self-explanatory and all-in- 
clusive for note correlation, scale build- 
ing and playing.—Naomi Evans. 


In Elfiand. Miniature concerto for solo 
piano and string orchestra or second 
piano. By Marie Seuel-Holst. [Summy: 
score, pp. 27, 60 cents. Score and parts 
for string orchestra on rental.] The 
three movements are (1) Elfin Prince 
and Princess, (2) Elfin Barcarolle, (3) 
Elfin Festival, based on a program or 
story “In Elfland.” A charming little 
work that should be the delight of 
young pianists. Also playable as solo 
without accompaniment. Easy, third or 
fourth grade. 


Isle of Crete. By Grace Helen Nash. 
For two pianos, four hands. A work of 
considerable musical charm, in which 
there are flowing arpeggio and scale pas- 
sages. Medium. [Summy: $1.25.] 


A Child’s Primer. By Walter Rolfe. 
[Sam Fox: pp. 38, 75 cents.] “Modern 
method for the very young, based on the 
story of Mrs. Middle C.” Intended to 
be used as a music primer that may 
precede any first grade piano method. 
The little pieces are provided with 
words. Fetchingly illustrated. 


Drolleries. By Nicholas von Wilm, 
second piano part by Preston Ware 
Orem. A pleasing number for young 
pianists. Medium. [Summy: 50 cents.] 


PIANO ACCORDION 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York. (1) 
Polonaise Militaire, by Chopin, arranged 
by Galla-Rini. Difficult. PA14, 40 
cents. (2) Prelude in C-Sharp Minor, 
by Rachmaninoff. Difficult. PA15, 40 
cents. (3) Moto Perpetuo, by Paganini, 
arranged by Galla-Rini. Medium diffi- 
cult. PA17, 75 cents. (4) The Whistler 
and His Dog, by Arthur Pryor, arranged 
by Galla-Rini. Medium. PA12, 50 
cents. (5) Toreador et Andalouse, by 
Rubinstein, arranged by  Galla-Rini. 
Medium. PAI19, 40 cents. (6) Zacatecas, 
by Codina, arranged by Galla-Rini. A 
two-four march. Medium. PA16, 40 
cents. (7) Moonlight, by Fernando 
Santos. Easy. PA30, 25 cents. 
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THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC COMPANY 


Extends cordial greetings 
to all in attendance at the 
1939 Sectional Conferences 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
CRITERION BAND BOOK 
B. F. WOOD ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Theoretical works and varied material for the 
use of Music Educators. 


” 
Catalogs gladly sent upon request. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 
88 ST. STEPHEN STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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MASTER ~KEY 
THE SUPREME PITCH 
INSTRUMENTS 
THE MASTER-KEY PITCH PIPES 


have fast become an almost insepar- 
able accessory in Music Education. 


THE MASTER KEY PITCH IN- 
STRUMENTS are outstanding for 
their— 

HIGH QUALITY. CLEAR and ACCURATE 
in TONE. EASY TO OPERATE. All 


PAT. MAY 19. 1925 notes are arranged in rotation following one 
APR. 17. 1931 another in chromatic order. 


PERFECT in DESIGN and SHAPE, NEAT and ATTRACTIVE in APPEARANCE. 
Suggesting harmony with the dignity of your profession. 
BUT THAT’S NOT ALL!!! 
For your PROTECTION these Pitch Pipes are CLEAN and SANITARY. 
For vocal use Chromatic—Full Scale—13 keys Diatonic—Natural Scale—& keys 
Ask your Dealer for Master Key Pitch Instruments. If he cannot supply you write us. 


988 Johnson Place WM. KRATT CO. UNION, N. J. 


A NT € D . Copies of the 1934 and 1936 Yearbooks. Address Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson 
Ww * Bivd., Chicago. 






































Buy ONLY the Best REEDS 


@hurch and Dykema 


MODERN BAND Demand "MICRO" Reeds 
TRAINING SERIES a 


The best at any 





















price! 
When writing to advertisers, please mention micro 
The Music EpucaTors JOURNAL “TRU-ART’ 


The leader in the 
medium price field 








Hollywood Extra = “init. 


A BIRCHARD Be Assured of Complete Satisfaction 


Operetta All Leading Stores Sell “MItRO" Products 
J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC CO., Inc. 


10 West 15th St New York, 1. ¥ 
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HAYNES 


STERLING SILVER! 
In a word: PERFECTION 


model 


French 





FLUTES AND PICCOLOS 


STERLING VALUE! 


SILVER — GOLD — PLATINUM 


or covered hole. 

















| agers up, Master “ane 
| Wu SHayNes Co Craftsmen 
BOSTON. MASS since 12888 26 WM. S. HAYNES, 
I -atr moka Founder 
WM. S. HAYNES CO. 
Est. 1888 


Catalog Sent on Request 


WM. 8S. HAYNES CO. 


108 Massachusetts Ave 
BOSTON, MASS. 














affords the utmost in 





Modern Band Training Series 


educational benefit to all students 











Record R eviens 


Continued from page 14 





CONCERTOS 
Two concertos from the classic period 
are played by Mme. Roesgen-Champion 
with Gaillard and the Paris Symphony: 
Haydn: Concerto in D Major, Op. 21, in 
which the soloist uses a piano; and 


Mozart: Concerto No. 1, in F Major, K. 


37, in which the solo instrument is a 
harpsichord. Both are recorded by Co- 
lumbia, the first being set X-118 and 
the second set X-114. Both are early 
works, but works of very great beauty 
and purity. Mme. Roesgen-Champion 
plays brilliantly. The orchestra is at 


subdued, but in general 
the “must” class for 


times somewhat 
both come in 
any library. 

Tartini: Concerto in D Minor for vio- 
lin and orchestra; played by Szigeti and 
an un-named orchestra; Columbia set 
X-103. Mr. Szigeti plays this work 
beautifully, but the orchestra does not 
quite come up to his standards in per- 
formance or interpretation. The set is 
filled out with a gloriously fine perform- 
ance of the Ariosa from Bach's Concerto 
in F Minor for piano, arranged by Mr. 
Szigeti. 


CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


sets 


good 


Faure: Requiem; performed by a 
chorus and orchestra in the Cathedral 
Saint-Jean in Lyon, France, under the 
direction of E. Bourmauck; Columbia set 
354. This release is of major impor- 
tance to anyone working in the choral 
field. The composition is surely one of 
the most important of all recent set- 
tings of the Requiem Mass; it repre- 


sents the bridge period leading into the 
modern musical idiom, using effects 
which were very daring when the music 
was written but which now seem com- 
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pletely regular and acceptable. The 
music is of great beauty, the atmosphere 
one of great dignity and solemnity. The 
performance and recording are both 
splendid. 


Vaughan Williams: Serenade to Music; 
performed by the B.B.C. Orchestra and 
a group of sixteen voices under Sir 
Henry Wood; Columbia set X-121. This 
work was composed for and dedicated to 
Sir Henry on the occasion of his recent 
jubilee celebration; the singers are 
among England’s most prominent vocal- 
ists—they divide up the passages, 
and do the choral parts as a group. The 
music is fascinating; but one feels a 
bit lost with no score and with no copy 
of the text available. 


solo 


PIANO AND HARPSICHORD 


Brahms: Variations and Fugue on a 
Theme by Handel, Op. 24; played by 
Egon Petri; Columbia set 345. Mr. Petri 
gives here a brilliant and thoroughly 
musicianly interpretation and perform- 
ance, the best that has been recorded of 
this work. 
played by 
342. The 


Brahms: Waltzes, Op. 39; 
Anatole Kitain; Columbia set 
sixteen waltzes in this set are played 
in full, and the final record also con- 
tains the “Edward” Ballade. In every 
respect the set is a very fine one. 


William Byrd: The Bells; Giles 
Parnaby: Rosasoles; Bernhart Schmid: 
Passomeza Ungaro and Saltarello Suo; 
played on the harpsichord by Ernst 
Victor Wolff; Columbia 69328. One of 
the finest and the most useful and de- 
lightful single records in years. Such 
surprisingly effective pieces as the Byrd 
realization of 


one are giving us a new 
the real worth of the music of the 
Elizabethan period. This is the first 


recording of music by Schmid, who pre- 
sumably is the younger of the two Bern- 
harts, living in Strassbourg when Byrd 
and Farnaby were living in London. 





Continuity Through 
School and College 


(Continued from page 21) 





by each individual college but in general 
to consist of from two to four units. 
In the third place, the college musician 
can make a study of the freshmen who 
come to his institution in order to find 
out what their attitude is toward electing 
music as part of a college course and 
what their musical needs are in both 
credit and non-credit musical offerings. 
Finally, in the fourth place, having made 
himself intelligent with regard to the 
total situation, he can begin to establish 
a program of musical offerings that will 
fit the needs of as large a number as 
possible of individual college students— 
instead of continuing to offer courses 
and adhere to policies that were orig- 
inally hit upon by accident and that have 
continued to dominate the situation be- 
cause of custom and tradition. 

The great lesson of the twentieth cen- 
tury is that everything in the universe 
is connected with, and dependent upon, 
everything else. So, in order to have 
an efficient life—to say nothing of a 
happy one —all the parts of the human 
being—body, mind, spirit—must be co- 
Ordinated and integrated. In order to 
have an effective social order and an 
efficient national life, all the human be- 
ings in the community and in the entire 
country must work together for the best 
interests of all. Finally, in order to have 
“peace on earth” and “good will toward 
men” as a world condition, the nations 
of the earth as well as the individuals 
comprising them must renounce their 
greedy and selfish desires and help one 
another in a friendly and sympathetic 
fashion, even as_ brother stands by 
brother. 

Not all of us have learned this lesson 
of continuity, of codperation, and it is 
because the nations of the earth have 
disregarded the ideal of brotherhood that 
the world is in such a condition of high 
chaos today. But the lesson is impor- 
tant nevertheless, for the ideal that it 
teaches is one of those fundamental, far- 
reaching, everlasting truths that shine 
out through all the ages and that in the 
end are bound to triumph. If modern 
civilization is to survive, the lesson of 
co6peration must of necessity be learned 
by all. And if music education in Amer- 
ica is to fulfill its function of causing 
our art to become “a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever” in the lives of the mil- 
lions, instead of confining and limiting 
its influence to the hundreds or even the 
thousands, this ideal of codperation, of 
continuity—of articulation if you will 
must come to permeate not only the 
philosophy and the practice of all music 
educators, but of our entire musical life 
in America. Else we fail. 
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teaching of music with that in other 
fields, that music is thoroughly integrated 
with the entire curriculum. The inte- 
grators say, ‘You musicians want to 
teach music for the sake of music. That’s 
all wrong! You should cultivate the 
whole child and the way to do that is 
to relate music to all of the subject fields.’ 
So we have to find songs to work into 
the general program of studies. With 
the social studies, that is relatively easy, 
because there is an abundance of folk 
material for our use in connection with 
the teaching of history, geography, lan- 
guages, etc. But when it comes to in- 
venting tunes for singing the multiplica- 
tion tables or composing songs about the 
brushing of teeth and so-called health 
chores, the business of integrating music 
with the general school subjects becomes 
ridiculous. Has anybody ever demon- 
strated that the integrating process will 
vield a better result than the more old- 
fashioned system of teaching music be- 
cause children have fun making music ?”™ 
Will Earhart, one of the deepest think- 
ers in our profession, summarized this 
problem in less passionate words when 
he said: “Is music in danger of losing its 
identity in an integrated program? It 
may: but integrated programs are of so 
many varieties that I should have to see 


See n. 8. 
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the particular program before I could 
make explicit answer. Should music lose 
its identity in any type of program? 
That I can answer more definitely, and 
the answer is an unqualified no. But I 
welcome the jolt to our thought that in- 
tegration has given, because music is 
yet, all too often and in too many places, 
taught as a system of knowledges and 
skills, and not sufficiently as a quieting, 
integrating, frame of thought and feeling 
in which clashing problems of earth are 
resolved and the spirit can become whole 


again.”” 


Another important aspect of the scien- 
tific attitude in music education is the 
trend toward the evaluation of the con- 
tent and procedure in the education of 
music teachers. Even a hasty glance 
through the Yearbooks of our Conference 
for the last ten years or recent Volumes 
of Proceedings of the Music Teachers 
National Association will reveal that this 
subject has by no means been a static 
one in spite of the fact that the actual 
teacher education has been done on the 
same academic campuses that have often 

2“Ts Musie in Danger of Losing Its 
Identity?’ Yearbook of the Music FEduca- 
tors National Conference, 1938, p. 355. 
John C. Kendel has recently discussed the 
nature and scope of the music instruction 
in a large city system that is conducting 
an experiment in the newer methods of 
teaching in the junior and senior high 
schools. In his conclusion, Mr. Kendel 
points out that correlation has been prac- 
ticed ‘“‘for years’? by music teachers and 
that the leaders of the progressive educa- 
tion movement are honestly trying to “give 
that same enthusiasm to the so-called 
‘academic subjects’ as has long been ap- 
parent in our classes of music.” Cf. ‘‘Pro- 
gressive Edueation,’” [Educational Musie 
Vagazine, 18 (January-February, 1939) pp. 
35, 59, 61. 
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been accused of being more interested in 
preserving tradition than furthering the 
progress of new ideas. Those who have 
been privileged to study Edna McEach- 
ern’s book on the Education of School 
Music Teachers, published as a doctoral 
dissertation at Columbia University in 
1937, were no doubt surprised to note the 
wide divergence of practice in teacher 
training. That in itself is perhaps as it 
should be in a democracy where freedom 
of individual ideas is held sacred above 
regimentation, but, on the other hand, if 
such freedom is permitted to continue 
without regard to some reasonable stand- 
ards it will only end in confusion and 
lack of real progress. Among other con- 
clusions reached by Dr. McEachern are 
(1) greater emphasis on the education of 
music teachers rather than supervisors, 
(2) stress on musicianship based on per- 
formance ability and ensemble experience 
in music, (3) the need for careful selec- 
tion of prospective music teachers and 
greater clarification of their pre-college 
preparation in music,” and (4) a strong 
recommendation to make the period of 
education five years instead of four, since 
most beginning teachers must be prepared 
in more than one subject matter field. 
After having set up an inclusive provi- 
sional program for the education of music 
teachers, Dr. McEachern wisely observes 
that “many elements which are generally 
agreed to be basic in the education of 
school music teachers cannot be measured 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 


13Tt may be of interest to know that Phi 

Delta Kappa, the national educational fra- 
ternity, has taken a definite stand to in- 
terest young men of ability in the profes- 
sion of teaching asa career, Cf. “‘Teachine: 
A Man’s Job,” The Phi Delta Kanpan, 20 
(Mar. 1938) pp. 215-240. 
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objectively; such intangibles as musician- 
ship, aesthetic response to music, teach- 
ing ability, and personality traits, which 
are the very essence of school music edu- 
cation, can be evaluated only subjectively. 
It follows that it is quite possible to set 
up a program for the education of school 
music teachers which is mechanically cor- 
rect and yet which fails completely to 
realize ultimate values in school music 
education. Thus the letter of the law 
may be fulfilled but the spirit be lacking. 
In the final analysis the education of 
school music teachers is primarily con- 
cerned with evoking the spirit of music. 
The mechanics of school music education 
are merely means of controlling physical 
conditions whereby this end may be best 
accomplished.”™* 

The intangible factors in the training 
of school music teachers mentioned by 
Dr. McEachern are in general the most 
serious drawback to the development of 
the tests and measurements movement in 
music education. Those who believe in 
music tests without reservation were a 
bit shocked to read Dr. James L. Mur- 
sell’s dogmatic statement against their 
value in the October-November, 1937, is- 
sue of the Mustc Epucators JouRNAL,” 
but were comforted by the tactful and 
scholarly reply by Dr. Carl E. Seashore 
in December.“ The controversy raged 
on during the entire year, with various 
degrees of heat being displayed by most 
of the parties concerned, especially Dr. 
Jacob Kwalwasser.” One fears that the 
methods emploved by the protagonists of 
the music tests, as well as their antag- 
onists, were in a small way reminiscent 
of P. T. Barnum or his modern counter- 
part, Grover Whalen.” But it would be 
obviously unfair to condemn as unworthy 
the careful research which has been done 
in music and music education, including 
the various types of tests, by such insti- 
tutions as the State University of Iowa, 
the Eastman School of Music, the Pea- 


“™P,. 148: Music Epvcators JOURNAL, 
Vol. 25 (October, 1938) P. 62. 

% Pp. 16-18. 

% Pp. 25-26. 

17 (February, 1938) Pp. 16-17. 
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body Conservatory, and many others. Is 
it not possible that this handful of care- 
ful investigators may yet be the leaven 
that will eventually change our ideas 
about the entire content and procedure in 
music education, if not its basic philoso- 
phy? Or is it sportsmanlike for us to 
belittle the as yet tentative results of the 
tests and measurements movement unless 
we ourselves have found, after reasonable 
personal experiment, that the use of the 
various tests in our work does not pro- 
duce better results? 


An encouraging feature of contempo- 
rary music education is the growth of the 
literature on the subject which has ap- 
peared during recent years. When I 
started teaching nearly two decades ago 
practically no material on school music 
pedagogy was available. In the second 
edition of his book, Mr. Birge lists six- 
teen important books which have ap- 
peared mostly within the past decade.” 
It would not be difficult to make other 
lists of sixteen books which make a defi- 
nite contribution to the literature in our 
field with copyright dates of 1937 and 
1938. Every time I go to a large music 
store I get the strange desire to mort- 
gage my future indefinitely by investing 
in the many stimulating and attractive 
new books on music education and re- 
lated subjects. I recall an interesting ob- 
servation made by Dean Wesley E. Peik 
of the College of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota on the subject of 
serious scholarship in a given subject 


18Tt is to be regretted that the discussion 
is continuing on the basis of one person 
attacking another in our professional pub- 
lications. Cf. Theodore F. Normann, “So 
Musicians are Unintelligent,” Hducational 
Music Magazine, 18 (November-December, 
1938) : 19-20, in which he attacks some of 
Dr. Kwalwasser’s work. The latter replies in 
kind in the January-February, 1939, issue 
of the same magazine, in an article entitled 
“Musicianship and its Relation to Intelli- 
gence.”” pp. 23-25, 28-29. 

19 History of Public School Music in the 
United States, pp. 308-309. It should be 
noted for the sake of accuracy that the 
manuscript for this second edition of Mr. 
Birge’s History was completed two years 
ago, the Preface bearing the date of Janu- 
ary, 1937. 





matter field. Speaking at an educational 
conference at Purdue University last July, 
Dean Peik quoted a friend of his in the 
medical profession as saying that in med- 
icine the significant developments and 
research on any topic have been carefully 
summarized and the procedures traced 
and codified in appropriate volumes which 
are published and made available in this 
form to the other members of the pro- 
fession. According to Dean Peik’s med- 
ical friend, this type of research has not 
yet been achieved in the field of general 
education even though there is extensive 
and varied literature on the subject. If 
the field of general education is still lack- 
ing in this type of research, how much 
more could the criticism apply to music 
education, which is just beginning to 
have a significant literature of its own? 
Nevertheless, we have made a good start 
in many subjects in our field which were 
scarcely represented in writing even a 
few years ago, such as, for example, the 
marching band and the skill of baton 
twirling. 

In addition to the strictly pedagogical 
books there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in interesting and practical tran- 
scriptions and adaptations of some of the 
great music of the masters for use in 
the schools, as well as a creditable amount 
of original composition in many forms. 
One need but hint at the wealth of ma- 
terial available for the a cappella choir, 
the school orchestra and the band; some 
of it, at least, in authentic new editions 
as well as in numerous graded arrange- 
ments. It was not so long ago that the 
beginning instruction books for band and 
orchestra could be counted on the fingers 
of one hand, whereas at the present time 
it is almost necessary to compile an en- 
cyclopedia to keep up with the output. 
Not only is there a wider choice of basic 
song material for the grade schools but 
the books are more attractive to the eye 
and abound with pictures and other val- 
uable aids for effective correlation and 
use in the unit plan of teaching. In some 
respects this increase in school music lit- 
erature of every sort parallels the incre- 
ment in music books for the singing 
school shortly after the Revolutionary 
War when William Billings and his con- 
fréres shifted into high gear with their 
fuguing tunes. That the unchecked ex- 
ploitation of the fuguing tune led to some 
extravagant abuses goes without saying 
and it will be recalled that one of Lowell 
Mason’s chief aims in the decade before 
the beginning of public school music was 
the improvement of the singing school, 
both in thoroughness of instruction and 
the quality of the music used.” If the 


20 Tbid., pp. 16-17, 25. One writer de- 
scribed the extremes of the “fuguing tune” 
period in these terms: “Meantime the words 
of psalm or hymn, which had been given 
up to this mad music as a prey, are torn 
asunder limb from limb, and syllable from 
syllable, recombined in strange and droll 
arrangements, sometimes lost in contradic- 
tory or incoherent disorder, faring as Ma- 
zeppa in the story fared when bound and 
helpless on the back of the unbridled horse. 
The words had no rights that the tune was 
bound to respect. It is hard to see how in 
the world the congregation ever heard with- 
out protest and laughter such travesties as 
these. “Stir up this stu,’ cried bass to 
treble; ‘Stir up this stu,’ rejoined the 
treble to the bass; tenor and alto cried, 
‘Stir up this stu,’ and only when the culi- 
nary controversy reached its height, en- 
volving all the parties in the strife, did it 
issue in the peaceful and religious petition, 
‘Stir up this stupid soul to pray.’” Cf. 
Eeercises at the Onening of “The Lowell 
Mason TAbrary of Music” in the Yale Di- 
vinity School, May 11, 1875, pp. 11-12. 
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application of scientific principles men- 
tioned earlier can become sufficiently gen- 
eral in the present era of expansion in 
the pedagogical literature and editions of 
music available for school use we may 
avoid some of the pitfalls of the post- 
Revolutionary days in music education. 
It may be that the more general use of 
the new recording devices and precision 
instruments such as the chromatic strobo- 
scope will help to evaluate not only ma- 
terials but the teaching procedures as 
well. 

Another manifestation of the search 
for truth among school music folk is the 
clinic and demonstration movement which 
provides opportunities to test ideas and 
materials under conditions somewhat akin 
to those of the laboratory in other sub- 
jects. Then, too, the organization of the 
numerous In-and-About Music Education 
Clubs where teachers foregather to talk 
shop and spend a social hour together is 
a further sign of the spirit of inquiry in 
our profession. In the matter of effec- 
tive organization of school music teach- 
ers, the State of Ohio is one of those in 
which the choral and instrumental in- 
terests are both included in the regional 
and state organizations, which in turn 
are affiliated with the Music Educators 
National Conference. 


The alumni of public school music have 
lately emerged from the status of the 
“forgotten man” and are now the subject 
of serious consideration on the part of 
many music educators. In fact, Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy believed this question 
of sufficient importance to make its solu- 
tion one of the major objectives of his 
administration of the Conference during 
the past biennium. Dr. Maddy appointed 
Osbourne McConathy to head a commit- 
tee on Music in Social Life which con- 
ducted a partial survey of musical condi- 
tions in many communities as well as 
serving to some extent as a propaganda 
organization. The Music Teachers Na- 
tional Association also has a committee 
on Community Music under the chair- 
manship of Peter W. Dykema. Both 
committees reported commendable prog- 
ress in the development of musical ac- 
tivities in an impressive list of communi- 
ties.“ The development of orchestras 
seems especially noteworthy, so much so 
that in some Texas cities it is rumored 
that the merchants are making it a pre- 
requisite for their new employees to be 
able to play a needed instrument in the 
local civic symphony.” The discussions 
of the Committee on Music in Social 
Life of the Music Educators National 
Conference resulted in a set of ten reso- 
lutions which were unanimously passed 
by the Conference at St. Louis, in which 
a broad plan is proposed, including the 


coérdination of the musical activities of 
each community on a constructive basis, 
the use of school buildings for community 
music projects and that talented students 
be encouraged to become leaders in com- 
munity music. 

In summary, it may be noted that we 
are in a period of considerable expansion 
in school music, some of which, however, 
is not on the surface and consequently 
not so readily discerned by the general 
public. But from the point of view of the 
teachers, there has recently been a vast 
increase in the literature, the essential 
tools and the methodology for effective 
instruction in music, so much so that the 
younger members of the profession may 
be a bit bewildered by the very richness 
of the opportunities before them. Mr. 
Evanson expressed this feeling of bewil- 
derment in the words of a colleague of 
his from another department while he 
was at Western Reserve University a 
few years ago. Mr. Evanson’s friend 
stated his own case by saying that 
“During my first year of teaching I 
was overwhelmed by the task of learning 
‘What’ to teach; in my second year I 
began to ponder the problem of ‘How’ 
to teach; in my third year the question 
of ‘Why’ gave me pause; in my fourth 
year I revamped ‘What’ and ‘How’ I 
taught in terms of my new concept of 
‘Why’ I taught; and finally, in the fifth 
year, I began to teach—I had emerged 
from the educator’s chrysalis, as it 
were.” Perhaps this somewhat faceti- 
ous remark does not apply to the school 
music teachers who have recently grad- 
uated from our training institutions. On 
the other hand, if we can believe the evi- 
dence of the literature on the subject, our 
fundamental philosophy of music educa- 
tion, as well as the significant increase 
in the tools of our profession, are con- 
stantly being examined and challenged 
by an ever-increasing body of earnest 
and devoted thinkers and leaders in mu- 
sic education who are determined to 
“prove all things and hold fast that 
which is good.” 


2 Volume of Proceedings of the Music 
Teachers National Association, 1937, pp. 
826-341; Yearbook of the Music Educators 
National Conference, 1938, pp. 156-174, 
436-437. 

2Heard in conversation with a promi- 
nent flute teacher in Chicago. O. G. Son- 
neck’s Suum Cuique: Essays in Music, pp. 
87-55, contains an interesting discussion 
regarding the ‘Musical Side of Our First 
Presidents.” It is said that Thomas Jeffer- 
son stipulated a musical prerequisite for 
the new members of his household in order 
that the family band be provided with the 
proper instrumentation, although it is not 
definitely established that the plan was ac- 
tually put into effect. 

3 Jacob A. Evanson, “The Educational 
Requirements,” Yearbook of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, 1935, p. 371. 
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accompanist. Free suppers are provided 
for all employees who remain after the 
close of the working day in order to 
participate in the chorus. These groups 
give occasional concerts for community 
gatherings, hospitals, and similar institu- 
tions. 

In Rochester, New York, a real estate 
dealer found that, by sponsoring regular 
broadcasts of a community chorus of 1400 
voices, he very shortly had more than 
doubled his business. 

Professional Orchestras. Pierre Key’s 
1938 Yearbook records 280 professional 
and semi-professional symphony orches- 
tras in the United States. This is a 
growth of approximately sixty per cent 
over those listed the preceding year. 
Furthermore, this survey is by no means 
complete, for in the writer's own state 
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less than half of the community orchestras 
are reported in this yearbook. In 1934, 
Grace Overmeyer made a survey of pro- 
fessional orchestras in the United States 
and found that even in the worst years 
of the depression the organization of civic 
and community groups was going forward 
at an astounding pace.” This growth has 
been the more remarkable when one con- 
siders that there have been no Maecenas 
to undertake the support of these organi- 
zations. How, then, are these groups 
financed? Invariably there is a tale of 
financial struggle to keep out of the red. 
Plavers have been willing to accept more 
modest salaries. They have donated re- 
hearsals and in some instances have 
played without guarantee, their only re- 
compense being derived from a season’s 
sale of seats, later pro-rated among the 
players after concert expenses have been 
paid. The prices of seats have been 
reduced in many communities to bring 
the concerts within the reach of all. Some 
cities, notably Baltimore, San Francisco 

'Overmeyer, Grace, “The American Or- 


chestra Survives,’’ American Mercury, De- 
cember, 1934, pages 473-478. 





and Denver provide for support from the 


city tax budgets. Others have received 
direct grants from the government. By 
far the largest number of symphony or- 
chestras, however, are supported by the 
sale of seats and by special subscriptions 
which serve as a guarantee fund. Rich- 
mond, Virginia, sells founderships at 
$100.00 each and business memberships 
at a slightly higher figure. Birmingham, 
Alabama, finances its orchestra by a 
similar means, listing supporters as 
donors, patrons, or sustaining members, 
depending on the size of the contributions 
made. Women’s committees, Civic Music 
Associations and similar organizations 
cdoperate in organizing music lovers into 
an efficient working unit. 

Bands. Perhaps the most popular form 
of community activity in this country 
has been the town band. Throughout the 
summer months there are literally thou- 
sands of these organizations playing regu- 
lar weekly programs. The community 
band stand serves as a social center to 
which people weekly trek to listen, to 
rest, and to gossip with distant neighbors. 
It is as definite a part of our national 
life as Rotary, the Elks, or Chambers 
of Commerce. 

To preserve and protect the town band 
twenty-eight states have written on their 
statute books laws providing for financial 
assistance for these organizations. In 
Iowa, for example, where the first really 
effective band tax law was established, 
there are over 250 communities that have 
voted municipal taxes for the support of 
their local bands. 

There are no more devoted followers 
of music than those who have grown up 
with these community groups. The writer 
has a friend who during the summer 
months plays in three different town 
groups. Six evenings a week are thus 
spent, to say nothing of the mileage he 
must cover at his own expense. As is 
true of most small bands, there is no 
remuneration outside of the sheer joy of 
playing. 

In larger cities, of course, we find 
municipal band concerts given in city 
parks throughout the summer months. As 
most of these are made up of professional 
musicians, there is little opportunity here 
for the amateur to participate. However, 
he can always find an industrial or 
fraternal group which would be glad to 
use his services. Some of our Shrine, 
Elks, and American Legion bands are 
excellent musical organizations. Industry 
is gradually recognizing the fact that 
happy workmen are, in the last analysis, 
the cheapest form of labor. To promote 
good feeling and to provide a valuable 
recreational activity some concerns have 
organized and are maintaining musical 
groups among their employees. 

Even the government has put its stamp 
of approval upon the value of art to civic 
life. Through WPA organizations it has 
breathed life, vitality and ride into 
literally hundreds of c»mmunities. 
America is not only singing, but playing. 
We are on the threshold of a great na- 
tional recognition of the necessary part 
music plays in our home and civic life. 
In this musical renaissance the musician 
who works in the public schools can ill 
afford to ignore the nation-wide recogni- 
tion for the need of a widespread develop- 
ment in adult education. Here is a field 
which not only is practically limitless in 
its possibilities, but one in which the 
enterprising teacher and conductor can 
find an invaluable aid toward the vitaliz- 
ing of his entire educational program. 
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Do Festival-Clinics 
Solve The Problem ? 


(Continued from page 24) 








For Better Relationships 


There is in the clinic-festival another 
means of removing the antagonism be- 
tween teachers and groups that the con- 
test often fosters, and of substituting for 
this antagonism the sharing of experiences, 
so that more nearly may we approach the 
goal of “pacing each other on the road 
to perfection.” If possible it would be a 
fine thing to have the choruses and their 
directors listen to the playing of one 
good orchestra and band, and to watch 
the conductors analyze the performances. 
The instrumental groups and their teach- 
ers likewise might find part of the choral 
clinic interesting and valuable. 

There is here also another means of 
breaking down the barrier between choral 
and instrumental teachers which too often 
exists, and of building a unity of purpose 
in the cause of music education. 

There is here, too, a way out of a 
situation that has arisen in some localities 
where winning a high ranking in a con- 
test has become the music teacher’s prin- 
cipal job, and where a failure to do so 
means the loss of that job. 

Principals and superintendents will find 
such clinic-festivals a valuable experience 
for themselves in building a background 
for the evaluation of the work done in 
their own schools, through hearing the 
different groups and from watching the 
conductor work with each. And such a 
festival should be a fine way of stirring 
administrators’ enthusiasm for better work 
and more opportunities in music in their 
schools. And we believe that educators 
generally will lend enthusiastic support 
to such a project, for it eliminates a 
matter of considerable expense, worry and 
energy, and offers a vast increase in edu- 
cational value over the contest. 


Goals 


The contest offers the false educational 
goal of marks, medals and extraneous 
rewards, and contestants who win no 
awards come home discouraged and dis- 
appointed in themselves and their direc- 
tors. In any case they go into a musical 
relapse after the tension of weeks of 
strenuous training on the performance of 
two or three numbers. 

The clinic-festival offers the opportunity 
of performing in one’s own group for a 
friendly and understanding audience who 
knows what it means to learn the numbers 
that are being performed, of hearing then 
what one’s neighbors have done with the 
same numbers, of receiving first hand 
suggestions from the guest conductor, and 
of getting the added thrill of a fine per- 
formance with a large, adequately prepared 
group, and of carrying the enthusiasm of 
it all back to one’s own school with the 
determination to carry one’s own work 
on to a higher and lovelier level. 
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“Hollywood Extra 


The Operetta Hit 
of the Year 
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A NEW Series of Elementary 
Original Orchestra Suites 


WITH OPTIONAL CHORUS PARTS 
Based on Legendary Figures and Historical Episodes 
MUSIC BY ALLAN GRANT LYRICS BY JOHN RICH 
ORCHESTRATIONS BY DR. JOSEPH E. MADDY 


New, fresh, sparkling program material. 
Written and scored especially for junior or- 
chestras. Graduated in difficulty, technically 
simple—yet truly symphonic in effect. Cued 
for small combinations as well as large, with 
lyrics that invite integration of instrumental and 
vocal music. 


The first to be published are 
JUNGLE LAND SUITE 
(WITH LITTLE BLACK SAMBO) 


— AND — 


PAUL REVERE 


(A REVOLUTIONARY EPISODE) 


Complete Orchestration and Full Score $2.00 


In Preparation 


MARCO POLO * ALI BABA * PAUL BUNYAN 
PRISCILLA & JOHN ALDEN * LEGEND OF THE CATSKILLS 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS ‘ JOHN PAUL JONES 


Chorus parts to each suite published separately. 








SEND FOR EXAMINATION COPIES. ASK FOR OUR NEW SPRING CATALOG! 


CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. 


R. K. O. Building, Rockefeller Center, New York City 





' 
1938 Yearbook | 
| Send a Copy of earbook } 
: 1 
4 t 
a a ee TN EN NT ee es 4 
' 1 
i i 
NN: scnantenislieitennttieatatiiieibiateaddiuimmiinendiabamabaai tinier : 
t 
I i inccictetsecsciccscinnenenineniaioinenniniiatil ND cintiiscinsnenniinivitdctneannioninpitii 4 
: $ 
: I enclose $1.75 and understand the book will be sent postpaid immediately. - 
. 0 I am a Conference member. i 
v COI wish to become a member and include $3.00 for 1939 membership dues and Journal ; 
4 subscription. H 
1 Mail to M.E.N.C., Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 4 
ee 
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eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E.S. B. 


+ Ff 





fh EtupbeE is to be complimented on 
presenting an article on the subject 
of what women who appear publicly as 
performing musicians should wear. The 
piece is written by Elizabeth Hawes, de- 
signer of women’s clothes, who has re- 
cently won acclaim for her treatise called 
“Fashion Is Spinach.” 

There has been a crying need for such 
attention to platform garb, and Miss 
Hawes meets it admirably, with her plea 
for simplicity, sweeping lines, becoming 
colors, absence of dangling ornamenta- 
tion or any distracting detail such as a 
handkerchief which waves back and forth 
across the singer’s figure, or bunches of 
flowers that heave with her every breath, 
etc., etc. 

On this page some time ago a motion 
was made for more suitable apparel for 
women conductors, particularly—offered 
after long observation of their waving 
sleeves, belts which go up and down, and 
generally upsetting backs. And as for 
women pianists, no one has ever added 
to the charm of her recital by lavish dis- 
play of a bare, muscular arm. 

Miss Hawes’ article is extensively il- 
lustrated, agreeably enough, but with 
women who lean to starboard in the 
Vogueish manner. And the only incon- 
sistency noted is that, while Miss Hawes 
verbally accents the point that it is bet- 
ter not to show too great expanse of bare 
flesh when performing great music, sev- 
eral of her illustrations offer extreme 
décolletage such as one seldom sees out- 
side of Hollywood. 


+ f 


NEw worps come into the language in 
the most unorthodox ways. Going back- 
stage one night to meet the great Georges 
Enesco following a glorious concert given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra un- 
der his baton, a little group awaited their 
turn to be introduced to the master by a 
mutual friend and to congratulate him 
upon an unforgettable performance. 

For a few moments, Enesco was hid- 
den by the crush of first-comers who 
swarmed about him. Someone whispered, 
“What is he doing now?” A neighbor 
peered around a shoulder toward the ta- 
ble where the amiable conductor could 
be seen busily signing his name to pro- 
grams. In the excitement of the occasion, 
answer came in an unintentionally tele- 
scoped sentence, muttered in a hushed 
voice, “He’s sittographing.” 

7, 


THE PposITION of the Thespian has 
changed markedly in the last century. 
Time was—and not a hundred years ago, 
either—when being an actor was equiva- 
lent to being a nobody, or worse. That 
period is fortunately long past. The lot 
of the successful actor today is rather an 
enviable one; he commands respect from 
king and potentate. Indeed, the top-flight 
actor of the present day may be said to 
be king. 

In this connection it is a pleasure to 
mention that one of our most celebrated 
actresses, Helen Hayes, was _ recently 
made a Doctor of Humane Letters by 
Hamilton College of New York State. 

Helen Hayes’ superb portrayal of the 
English queen during the prolonged run 
of Victoria Regina has brought this 
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already-famous little star such added tri- 
umphant recognition as comes to few art- 
ists. To quote an editorial review: 
“Queen Victoria ruled the empire for 
63 years ... but it took Helen Hayes’ 
equally phenomenal reign of 592 perform- 
ances to carry the unamused queen to 
the hearts of the American public. 
‘To wake the soul by tender strokes of 


art, 

To raise the genius, and to mend the 
heart; 

To make mankind, in conscious virtue 
hold, 


Live o’er each scene, and be what they 
behold.’ 
“This is Helen Hayes’ profession. And 
no professor with an ‘earned’ degree ever 
taught better out of a book.” 


+ f 


RECENTLY-HEARD definition of the dif- 
ference between a scientist and a _phi- 
losopher : 

A scientist is one who knows a great 
deal about a very little, and who con- 
tinues to know more and more about 
less and less until at last he knows 
everything about nothing. 

A philosopher is one who knows very 
little about a great deal, and who grad- 
ually knows less and less about more 
and more until finally he knows nothing 
about everything. 

Awful weather we're having. 


+ ft 

WitH Hitter AND MUSSOLINI keep- 
ing the so-called civilized world in a 
perpetual dither, with Spain in ruins and 
China helpless under the conqueror, with 
the tragedy of the Jew again before us 
—in the face of all these unanswerable 
horrors, we turn gratefully to the inno- 
cent nonsense of a_ fellow-citizen, of 
whom Don Herold says “Walt Disney 
is holding the fort for humankind until 
we can think of a way out.” 

It can hardly be better said than in 
Herold’s own words: “In a world so 
full of guile, it is a delight to come upon 
anything so guileless and so unpreten- 
tious as Walt Disney’s version of Munro 
Leaf’s The Story of Ferdinand. . . . I 
have heard Ferdinand criticized on the 
grounds that it doesn’t get anywhere; 
personally I think that that is just dandy. 

. We all strive now for such empty 
rewards which we neither need nor rel- 
ish—but not Ferdinand!” 

Don’t miss Ferdinand, the supreme 
antidote for every worldly care. 


+ f 


CERTAIN CUSTOMS and usages of polite 
society never cease to be diverting to 
the impious observer upon occasion. 
Take, for example, the case of a pint- 
size American gentleman engaged in 
pulling. out the chair at table for an 
Amazonian dinner partner who looks 
capable, in her own right, of not only 
pulling out her chair but of throwing it 
clean across the room, and his chair 
with it, if need be. 

As aforesaid American gentleman gal- 
lantly shoves his hefty mate into eating 
stance and then belatedly seats himself, 
one chokes down a wild impulse to laugh 
at the absurdity of the transaction. 
Ain’t manners wonderful ? 


REVIEWERS speak well of the new work 
by Daniel Gregory Mason. He has 
written, not music this time, but a book 
of his memoirs entitled “Music in My 
Time and Other Reminiscences.” This 
volume should prove a fascinating com- 
mentary on the progress of music educa- 
tion in America, and as such will un- 
doubtedly be scanned with particular in- 
terest by JOURNAL readers. 

Hallet Smith, assistant professor of 
English at Williams College, devotes a 
large part of two columns to the Mason 
book, in a _ well-known eastern book 
page. In part, he says: 

“As a composer, critic and teacher, 

Daniel Gregory Mason has led a life 
which touches at many points the music 
and musicians of our generation. 
His book deals less with the music of 
his time than with the musicians, poets 
and patrons whom he knew; but record 
and anecdote are skilfully blended with 
criticism and observation, so that per- 
sonalities are made to illuminate prin- 
ciples. 

“Mr. Mason was inevitably musical. 
His grandfather was Lowell Mason, a 
Boston musical pioneer; his Uncle Wil- 
liam was for many years the foremost 
piano teacher in the country; his father 
was the founder and his brother later 
became president of the Mason and 
Hamlin Company... . 

“But even more than in inheritance 
and family environment, Mr. Mason was 
fortunate in his friends. . . . The most 
complete portrait is of the straight-for- 
ward, bold and generous Gabrilowitsch, 
who introduced Mason’s music .. . in 
1909, and whose last days . . . are the 
subject of the most moving chapter of 
the book... 

“Tt is not our function to evaluate 
Daniel Gregory Mason as a composer, 
but as an autobiographer. . . . As it turns 
out. we have an excellent biography, 
varied in mood, interesting in content, 
and well written.” 


+ f 


Now that Nelson Eddy has joined the 
ranks of the benedicts, the fair sex of 
the USA may as well sit down and relax. 


7: @ 


DuRING A POLITICAL CAMPAIGN the 
hustling candidates frequently have to 
rush about the countryside in a manner 
defiant of the laws of the highway, in 
order to keep engagements which have 
been spaced too close together. 

It is told of a prominent citizen who, 
by the way, made a successful run for 
the governorship of his state, that, in 
the course of a mad dash from one meet- 
ing to the next, his car was stopped by 
an irate traffic policeman. 

“Hey, there, mister, who do you think 
you are, speeding like that?” he shouted 
in the window. 

Replied the would-be goveinor, meek- 
ly, “We weren't speeding, officer, just 
flying too low.” 

+ ft 


APROPOS THE FRESH AIR THEME, the 
Montreal Star opines, “Science is re- 
sourceful; it couldn’t open the Pullman 
window so it air-conditioned the train.” 
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National School Music Competition-Festivals 





HE FOLLOWING paragraphs give names 

of the states in each Region, the name 
of the Regional Chairman and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, and the times and places 
for the 1939 Regional Competitions thus 
far announced. 

Region One. (Washington, Oregon, 
Montana, Idaho, Wyoming) 1939 com- 
petition at Portland, Oregon, May 12-14, 
1939. Chairman—Andrew Loney, Jr., 301 
Spring Street, La Grande, Oregon; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Walter C. Welke, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

Region Two. (North Dakota, South 


Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa) 
1939 competition at Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, May 18-20, 1939. Chairman— 


Carleton L. Stewart, High School, Mason 
City, lowa; Secretary-Treasurer—Lorrain 
E. Watters, Garfield Building, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

Region Three. (Michigan, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio) Orchestra, instrumental solo 
and ensemble: Indianapolis, Indiana; 
dates: May 18-20. Local Chairman, 
Ralph Wright. Region Three Chairman, 
Ralph E. Rush, Heights High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio; Secretary 
Joseph A. Gremelspacher, 111 South 
Grant Avenue, Crawfordsville, Indiana. 
Vocal: (to be announced). 

Region Four. (Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Delaware) 1939 competition 
at New York City, May 25-27, 1939. 
Chairman—Frederic Fay Swift, 127 West 
Street, Ilion, New York; Secretary- 
Treasurer—A. H. Brandenburg, 1128 
Coolidge, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Region Five. (California, Nevada, Ari- 
zona) 1939 competition at San Francisco 
(Treasure Island), May 11-12-13. Chair- 
man—Adolph Otterstein, State Teachers 
College, San Jose, California; Secretary- 
Treasurer—John Merton Carlyon, Wat- 
sonville, California. 

Region Six. (New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
Texas) 1939 competition at Abilene, 
Texas, April 27-29, 1939. Chairman 
(Band)—Charles S. Eskridge, Box 519, 
Wink, Texas: Secretary—Sam_ Ezell, 
Taft High School, Taft, Texas. 

Region Seven. (Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky). The annual School Music Compe- 
tition-Festival conducted by the Region 7 
Board of Control of the National School 
Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations 
will be held in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
May 12 and 13. Competition schedules 
are being arranged for band, orchestra, 
chorus, instrumental solos and ensem- 
bles. This event will serve as the Na- 
tional finals for the official state School 
Music Competitions held in 1939 in the 
states of Arkansas, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Entry forms may be secured from 
state officials, Region officials, or the 
headquarters office. For information 
regarding registration, housing, etc., ad- 
dress Kenneth Riddle, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Second and Scott Streets, Little Rock, 
Arkansas. For information pertaining to 
the Competition procedures not covered 
in the Official Bulletin, address the of- 
ficers below, or the headquarters office. 

L. Bruce Jones, Chairman, Little 
Rock Public Schools, Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas; John L. Lewis, Secretary, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington Ky. 

Region Eight. (Florida, Georgia, South 
Carolina, North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Maryland) 1939 competition at 
Charlotte, North Carolina, May 4-6, 1939. 
Chairman (Band)—L. R. Sides, 528 East 
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Boulevard, Charlotte, North Carolina; 
Secretary-Treasurer (Vocal)—R. W. 
House, Monroe Public Schools, Monroe, 
North Carolina. 


Region Nine. (Nebraska, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, East Colorado) 1939 Competition- 
Festival to be held at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado. Dates: May 11, 12, 13, 1939. 
Chairman — Lytton S. Davis, Board of 
Education, Omaha, Nebraska; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Arthur G. Harrell, Kearney, 
Nebraska. 

Following are the required numbers 
announced by the officers of Region 
Nine for the 1939 choral competition- 
festival events. (Band and orchestra 
numbers as announced by committees 
of National Association will be used.) 

All choruses which participate must 
prepare the seven following numbers, 
two of which will be chosen for their 
audition at the time of the contest. 


Accompanied: 


My Johnnie Was a Shoemaker, Arr. 
Taylor, 4845, J. Fischer 
Out of the Silence, Galbraith, 13392, 


Oliver Ditson 
America, the Beautiful, verses 1 and 2, 
Key of C (for festival program only) 
Star Spangled Banner, verse 1, Key of 
B flat (for festival program only) 
Unaccompanied: 
Come All Ye Fair and Tender Ladies, 
arr. Malin, 1283, Gamble Hinged 
Only Begotten Son, Gretchaninoff, 4100, 
J. Fischer 
Cargoes, Lutkin, 215, H. W. Gray 


Region Ten. (South Idaho, East Ne- 
vada, Utah, West Colorado, Southwest 
Wyoming) 1939 competition (dates and 
place to be announced). Chairman—W. 
H. Terry, South Cache High School, 
Hyrum, Utah; Secretary-Treasurer—H. 
L. Fawson, Pocatello, Idaho. 


1939 NATIONAL REQUIRED MUSIC 


Band 

Class A: Unfinished Symphony, First 
Movement, Schubert, C. Fischer 

Class B: Jolly Robbers Overture, Suppe, 
Sam Fox 

Class C: Militaire Overture, Skornicka, 
Belwin 

Orchestra 

Class A: Barber of Seville, Rossini, C. 
Fischer 

Class B: Triumphal March from “Si- 
gurd Jorsalfar,” Grieg, Sam Fox 

Class C: Mission Overture, Johnson, 
Ludwig 


For choral groups the required pieces 
are to be selected by the respective re- 
gional committees. The National Com- 
mittee has released to all regional 
officers and committees, iists for mixed 
chorus — accompanied and unaccompa- 
nied, from which it is recommended 
that the required pieces for the various 
regions be selected. This recommended 
list was chosen by the National Com- 
mittee from the comprehensive list in 
the official bulletin. 

Required choral pieces for female and 
for male voices and required pieces for 
small ensembles and vocal soloists are 
to be chosen by the respective regions 
from the lists published in the official 
bulletin. 

© 


For additional information regarding 
the 1939 competition in your Region, 
consult the Regional Chairman. 

For selective music lists and general 
information regarding the National 
School Music Competition-Festivals, 
refer to the Official Bulletin, copies of 
which may be obtained from the head- 
quarters office or from regional officers. 


NO THUMB- 
SCREWS! 


NO LOOSE 
PARTS ! 


INSTA NT 
ADJUSTMENT ! 


In this New 
Universal 
Orchestra 

Stand 


The exclusive 
Universal 
PNEUMATIC 
CONTROL is 
| the — _ 
| just the desk— > 
INSTANT- 1990.8 
| LY! to any height or angle you 
| wish and it stays put! The newly 
designed base stands more solidly— 
the few moving parts are made of 
| specially selected wear-proof metal 
| alloys. It’s a lifetime stand for the 
average school and a tremendous 








Hack 
Swivel 






time and trouble saver. We'd like 
to send you a sample _ stand 
Write us 


today. 


UNIVERSAL 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 
COMPANY 


48-50 E. 8th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


| (strictly on approval). 
| 











| Adjudication Forms 


|} are available for use at the 
|| district, state and regional 
competition-festivals. 

|| Following is a list of the 
| forms which will be sent 
from the headquarters office 
upon request: 


Band—Orchestra—Vocal 


Sight Reading (band and 
orchestra) 


Solo and Ensemble 
(Instrumental) 


Marching Band 
Student Conducting 
Twirling 
WwW 


| These forms will be mailed prepaid 
at the cost price of $1.00 for 
| each hundred. 

Write to 
HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 
64 East Jackson — Suite 840 
CHICAGO 
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EXHIBITORS COLUMNS 


Officers 
Nelson M. Jansky, Pres. 
Joseph A. Fischer, Vice Pres. 
Ennis D. Davis, Secy-Treas. 


—- “Ss ~~ Board 


Doe rao 
Carroll Cambern 
Lynn Sams 





Calling the Roll of Conference Exhibitors 


OR MEMBERS of all firms engaged in the music business—publishers, dealers, manufacturers, etc.—who 
may chance to glance at this page, we are giving here a final summary of essential information about 
exhibit facilities at the six Sectional Conferences of music educators this spring. 


Practically all of the space at the six Conferences is sold. Late-ccomers may be accommodated with 
specially provided quarters, and therefore, firms who have not yet made arrangements for display space 
are urged to contact at once the headquarters office of the Music Education Exhibitors Association at Suite 
840, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


Given below are the names, dates, cities, hotels and Exhibitors Association officials in charge of 
exhibits at each Conference; also a list of the firms represented at each meeting (CW—California-Western 
Conference; E—Eastern Conference; NC—North Central Conference; NW—Northwest Conference; S—South- 
ern Conference; SW—Southwestern Conference). 


March 5-8, Southern, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky 


cee ececatneceb alae taba ald mae deaite Don Malin 


(in session as this issue of the Journal goes to press) 


March 14-17, Eastern, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass 
March 19-24, North Central, Hotel Statler, Detroit, Mich 
March 29-April 1, Northwest, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash 


ienineerheekeeseeenEnenen Joseph A. Fischer 
er ae Karl B. Shinkman 
bes. sch da- Guds inh aa teal Lynn Sams 


April 2-5, Californic-Western, Auditorium, Long Beach, Calif............... .Carroll Cambern 


April 12-15, Southwestern, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Texas 


American Book Company..... S, E, NC, SW 
Cc. C. Birchard & Company 

asl aa & ica i ae ed S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. 

SPS Per ae YP S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
Boston Music Co. ...S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
Ted Brown Music Co., Inc............ NW 
Buescher Band Instrument Company..... E 
Century Music Publishing Company..... E 
Chappell & Company, Inc........ S, E, NC 
Chicago Musical College........... S, NC 
John Church Co. ...S, E,NC, NW, CW,SW 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency........ NC 
M. M. Cole Publishing Company .S, NC, SW 
C. G. Conn, Litd..... S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 


Continental Music Company....... S, E, NC 
Ec cease sedate acne NC 
Curtis Class Piano Company........... S 


.S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
.S, NC, SW 


Oliver Ditson Co. .. 
Educational Music Bureau, Inc. . 


The Etude Music Magazine 
picduneccEveda wens S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 


Fillmore Music House............... S, NC 
Carl Fischer, Inc....S,E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
es pocieekienecnnweee E, NC 
H. T. FitzSimons Company............ NC 


Harold Flammer, Inc............E, NC, CW 


Sam Fox Publishing Company 
bekekakensraeseed S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 


Fuhrman Music Company............. CW 


Gamble Hinged Music Company 
ce ahah atB iam tt or S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
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Ginn and Company.S, E, NC, NW, CW,SW 
Fred Gretsch Mfg. Co. ....... S, E, NC, SW 
ES coi as enh watea ace ae NCO 
Hall & McCreary Co. ..E, NC, NW, CW, SW 


Hammond Organ Company....... NC, CW 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc.......... E 
Raymond A. Hoffman Company....... NC 
Pe CE vc ciwtaceteonwes aun sen NC 
Charles W. Homeyer Company......... E 
Humphreys Music Company.......... CW 
Jenkins Music Company.............. SW 
G. C. Jenkins Company............. S, NC 
Neil A. Kjos Music Company....... S, NC 
Lorenz Publishing Company. .S, E, NC, CW 
Rc cin deseieeneae eae neen S, NC 
Lyons Band Instrument Company....S, NC 
McLaughlin & Reilly Company.......... E 
Martin Band Instrument Company...E, NC 
Metropolitan Music Company......... NW 
Miessner Music Company........... S, NC 
Millis Music Compamy............cccee, E 
BGesher Biusie Cou, Enea... ...cccccccccces z 
I oo anaes aeneeane NC 
Music Publishers Holding Corp. . . Donation 
Music Teachers Placement Service...... E 
Myers & Carrington.................. CW 
New England Music Camp............. E 
SY SI bv cricnencaneecceseeees E 


Paull-Pioneer Music Corporation 

Sat etal ainda eadeicied S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
Paysen Manufacturing Company..... S, NC 
er eee E 


Penzel Mueller & Co., Inc. 





sadn bacdaoamuen Robert A. Schmitt 


Preeman-Matthews 
Theodore Presser Co. S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 


I TE, i cies ccoccecdecuane CW 
G. Ricordi & Company, Inc....S, E, NC, SW 
Rubank, Inc......... S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
San Antonio Music Company.......... SW 
Saxette Company............. S, E, NC, SW 
US GS Bs Bis 6 vc vc ctcccnncies E, NC 
E. C. Schirmer Music Company......... E 
G. Schirmer, Inc... . . S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
eS He Te Gs ons oc wcdvevacwees E 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Co. ...S, E, NC,SW 
Oe Oy SN K06000scatanennienenennl S 
Sherman Clay & Co. ............ NW, CW 
ey SS CE iw ccnsdened eneanarncl NC 


Silver Burdett Co. ..S,E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
Sims Visual Music Company....S, NC, SW 


Southern Music Company............. SW 
Sprague-Coleman Music Publishers. .E, NC 
Standard School Broadcasts...... NW, CW 
Clayton F. Summy Company........ E, NC 
Tracy Music Library, Inc............... E 
Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc............. S,E 
ce err E 
0 RR er CW 
H. N. White Co. ...S,E,NC, NW, CW, SW 
White-Smith Publishing Company....... E 
Willis Music Co. ...S, E, NC, NW, CW, SW 
B. F. Wood Music Company...... S, E, NC 
Woods Music Company.............. NW 
York Band Instrument Company....... NC 
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